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THE JUDICIAL SHOCK TO MARRIAGE. 


MakRIAGE, as hitherto understood in England, was suddenly abolished 
one fine morning last month! The compulsory union of two persons 
for life was reduced to a voluntary union during pleasure! Hence- 
forth any wife may walk off any day from any husband without 
assigning any reason, and there remains no legal power to compel 
her return at any time to fulfil her contract. A decree for the 
restitution of conjugal rights turns out to be mere waste paper. The 
husband may be left without a wife and without the possibility of 
taking another. 

Police magistrates, as in duty bound, are already proceeding to 
act in cases brought before them, upon the law as now declared. 
But a deep shock of surprise and indignation is thrilling through the 
country. If the law be thus, no time should be lost in amending it. 

We know where the prancing desires of the free lovers and the 
grimmer designs of the woman’s rights women would lead us—the one 
to the destruction of the family by the virtual abolition of marriage, 
the other to the absolute supremacy of women over men and justice 
alike. The more sober-minded citizens have hitherto contented 
themselves with a weighty protest against the mad claims of these 
two bodies of insurgents, then have put the questions by as idle 
fancies of no real danger to society—as merely the irresponsible utter- 
ances of a few wild women and their hysterical champions on the 
press. That chaos and universal topsyturvydom should be the ulti- 
mate attainment of civilisation seemed too self-stultifying a thesis 
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to be worth serious thought ; and the natural inclination of the wise 
to leave folly alone carried the day over that other inclination, just 
as natural, to stub up young weeds when they begin to grow and 
before they have seeded, and to knock little serpents on the head. 

But it was reserved for a deliberate judgment from the grave 
judicial bench to show the inexpediency of trusting to natural wisdom 
and the tendency of things to right themselves. This judgment, 
upsetting the previous decision of acute reasoners and sound lawyers, 
has pushed forward by a long stage the exciting struggle for social 
anarchy which the free lovers and the emancipated women have begun. 
By it the insurgents have scored. If they have not got all they want 
they have pocketed a large number of the concessions they have 
striven for; and the wedge, driven right into the heart of the roof- 
tree of society, has made a very respectable rift indeed. 

Now, reluctant wives may not only dance in but may dance off 
their slack chains toa merry tune. They can snap their fingers in 
the face of that effete and humiliated old law which once regulated 
the conditions of married life. That law which suppressed the indi- 
vidual in favour of the institution, and did not attempt the impos- 
sible feat of including exceptions in the rule and providing for 
individual fancies as well as for general conformity, that law is dead 
and done with; and in its place the merriest little grig that ever 
capered over a morass—the very Puck of pleasure and disorder— 
heads the reel to the tune of ‘Go as you please.’ The wife may now 
pledge her husband’s credit and not contribute to his comfort. She 
may withdraw herself from his hgme and not give him the power of 
a substitute. The law has nothing to say against it. She may break 
her vows and play at ninepins with her duties, and so long as she 
keeps clear of the seventh commandment, that one solitary sentinel 
left to guard the temple of marriage and the sanctities of the home, 
she may make mince-meat of all the rest. She may live her own 
life and play for her own hand, and have no more regard for her 
partner’s than the traditional four at ‘ bumble-puppy’—those who 
never answer the call and who head their partner’s thirteenth card 
with the last trump in. 

What an exciting time all the discontented Emmas and un- 
appreciated Angelinas are going to have of it! It will be interesting 
to watch the issue, and what the good sense of society and that 
somewhat discredited thing we call morality will make of the new 
rules—whether that good sense, that morality, will prevail over the 
disastrous license consecrated by our judges, or whether the cen- 
trifugal force of the undutiful and selfish will sweep the board. 

The worst of the new ruling is the supremacy given to a woman’s 
caprice, while leaving untouched certain evil circumstances which 
destroy the essential value of marriage. A woman gets bored with 
her husband and her home—it is a way some women have. She 
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gets tired of housekeeping—of ordering the day’s dinner; of looking 
after the moths in the blankets, the week’s tale of towels ; of sewing 
on tapes and buttons. She therefore betakes herself to some happy 
hunting-ground where domestic duties exist no more than lions in 
Lapland. The ‘ bereaved’ cannot get her back again. His mutton 
chops and beef-steaks may be done to a cinder, or sent up like a 
Tartar’s steak, cooked between the horse and the saddle. Cook, like 
libellula, may lightly range at her will over the stewpan and the 
gridiron ; and Mary, the housemaid, may neglect her brooms and 
brushes while she leans out of the window and flirts with the 
passers-by. There is no one to control, to check, to prevent ; and’ 
the man who is neither bachelor nor husband drifts over the 
domestic sea a veritable rudderless and water-logged derelict. The 
core of his marriage is destroyed, leaving the husk entire, like a tree 
eaten by white ants. But with the seventh commandment duly 
honoured he has no redress and she has all freedom. The proverb 
‘Tl faut qu’une porte soit ouverte ou fermée’ is as untrue now as is 
that other about the black swan; for the door of matrimony is 
neither open nor shut, and he who would close it cannot, and she 
who will not may keep it as far ajar as she will. Yet, with this wide 
range given to woman’s fancies, drunkenness and madness and felony 
are kept on the statute book as rational conditions of continuance 
and asinsufficient causes fordivorce. The chains binding the miserable 
partners to these several bodies of death are not unloosed. The gain 
is solely to the caprice of women, not to anything more solid or 
important. 

Not anticipating that the lawless prancers and uneasy malcon- 
tents will swamp the main body of faithful, noble-hearted, duty-doing 
women who make the very life of the nation and keep the sacred 
fire alight, there is yet no doubt but that this disastrous decision 
will be utilised by many who else might have conquered their criss- 
cross impulses and rubbed on with more or less success in the art of 
self-control. And, indeed, where are the causes of feminine dissatis- 
faction to cease? Does a husband indulge in that ‘ meteorological 
metropolitan tobacco,’ which so strongly roused the royal Gossip’s 
wrath, and has the wife an objection to the ‘ filthy weed’? She has 
but to pack her trunks and retire to some sweet bower of roses and 
myrtles belonging to a friend, where she will be free from her 
husband’s importunities of affection and impertinencies of self- 
indulgence. As'she has nothing against her moral character and is 
neither a light o’ love nor an atheist, her children while at school 
will probably be allowed to spend half their holidays with her. When 
they are sixteen they can choose their own guardian, and may then, 
if they will, throw over the father and the pipe for the mother and 
the myrtles. 

Again, the esthetic sense in some women is a powerful factor in 
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the sum of modern life. Fancy a devotee to half-tones bound to a 
monster who will wear aniline dyes—say a Magenta tie and a blue- 
striped flannel shirt with broad-checked green and grey trousers! 
Think of the delicate ears of a Wagnerian doomed to endure the 
scraping of a violin, the tootling of a French horn, the groans of a ’cello 
playing ‘The girl I left behind me,’ with flats for sharps, and 
twists and twirls like so many ramping worms flipping the strings. 
What Rhadamanthus would compel such a one to listen to all 
these horrors, and not allow her the key of the fields and the right 
of flight into space ? A Soul mismatched with one of the same kind 
and calibre as the twopenny ’bus young man ; a natural grisette bound 
to a Psychical Society young man; a thick-skinned rhinoceros who 
will stick to his bachelor friends—that lumbering old Jack and that 
h-less ’Arry—on the plea that they have been staunch to him in 
dark times past, and a fine lady wife with thin nostrils and a short 
upper lip; a father-in-law who takes snuff; a mother-in-law with 
her own ideas about perquisites and Sundays out, frankly expressed ; 
a step-son who demands a latch-key, which the father grants and the 
step-mother would deny—all these and more to the back of them are 
grievances more substantial than the shadowy distaste of the famous 
Clitheroe paradigm, which seems to have been founded on nothing 
more solid than the froth of caprice and ‘I have changed my mind.’ 
Thus the woman wins all round and the man has to digest, as he best 
can, the bitter herbs offered him by a partial fortune. Bound hand 
and foot, the humiliated slave at the triumph, the man will now be 
the true captive of the woman, even more than he is already by ‘ the 
sweets of her bosom and hair,’ and the conditions of old Egypt will 
be repeated. Her fancy will be the working law between them; and 
what she does not like he must not adopt, under pain of her dis- 
pleasure and probable withdrawal. She, on her side, may do as she 
likes—wear her own hideous fashions and follow her own rasping 
pursuits—but he has no redress. She may prevent his having an heir 
to his estate—a family to inherit his fortune and carry on his name— 
and he can only bite his fingers, like an imprisoned giant looking 
through the bars of his iron cage at the free-skipping wife who, with 
the help of the law, bas put him there, as unable to indemnify 
as to free himself. If she holds the purse she takes it with her, and’ 
the husband may whistle for it—rather longer than the sailor whistles 
for the wind, which must come at last if only he holds on long enough. 
If she is penniless he is bound to support her according to the scale 
of his state and means. Thus the poor down-trodden woman has 
the best of it all round, according to the late decision. She has the: 
good of both states and the crown of the causeway, thanks to the 
judgment which allows a wife to free herself from her obligations, but 
keeps her husband strictly held to his to the end of the chapter. 
So now part of the dream of the wild woman, as part of the grim 
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design of the emancipated, is fulfilled; the sceptre of sovereignty is 
in the hands of the weaker, and the stronger has to beg for bare 
justice. Our law lords have destroyed the old balance as com- 
pletely as if a tornado had passed over a stately shrine and flung 
the holy image to the winds. No one seems able to exactly predict 
the result, but that there will be grave results everyone can foresee. 
Old enactments and time-honoured traditions are not destroyed with- 
out some kind of convulsion in the body politic ; and radical revolu- 
tions are not made as easily as spinning a teetotum along a groove. 
From that stick no bigger than a man’s thumb, and that brutal dis- 
tich about a woman, a spaniel, and a walnut tree, to absolute free- 
dom from all the obligations of a solemn contract is a wide jump— 
as wide as the Rubicon and nearly as momentous as the ferry across 
the Styx. ‘ Baron and feme’ have lost their signification ; and what 
chivalry did for the ideal world, where all the working conditions of 
life were inverted, the new decree has done for the actual present. 
Modern feeling does not countenance any form of compulsion. 
We have become soft-hearted and weak-nerved, and pain is more 
abhorrent than dishonour. ‘ Fay ce que vouldras’ is written on more 
doors than those of the Abbey of Theleme ; and whether you ought 
or ought not to do what you wish, influences modern action 
no more than the law of elemental justice influences the cuckoo 
when it shoulders out the hedge-sparrow’s nestlings. Marriage by 
capture is obsolete. Cows are more to the purpose. To carry off 
vi et armis a reluctant spouse hurts the public sentiment as much 
as if the spouse were a spinster and the reclaiming husband a ma- 
rauding savage with his club in his hand. So far from willing 
obedience to the bond she herself has voluntarily undertaken to 
fulfil, the modern wife has been known to throw over the husband 
altogether, after she has got from the man what she wanted— 
e.g. that grand historic title which not so long ago an astute 
lady purchased with the mere appearance of her wealth—her part 
of the contract being on all-fours with the sound of the clinked 
money which paid for the smell of the cook’s roast. Like a fool 
with the instincts of a gentleman and the inconsequence of a 
rattlebrain, that young étowrdi, who had run through all his posses- 
sions but his name and title, forgot to demand settlements; in con- 
sequence of which, after a few days of matrimony—a very few days— 
the translated Miss snapped the slender ties she had undertaken to 
maintain, and went back to her own world as Madame la Duchesse, 
which was that for which she had married. The young étourdi was 
emphatically enfoncé. He had nothing for it but to follow his in- 
clinations as they might lead him—devote himself to baccarat or 
lionnes, or imitate my lord and call to his own special Jerningham 
for his garters. His interest in the marriage into which he had 
been duped was at an end. He had no wife; he might have no heir 
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to his title; he had no money; but Miss with her millions had her 
grand historic name, and the cruelty of the fraud by which she 
had gained it never troubled her conscience. 

Of course the converse of this is true—bitterly true. A man 
buys a woman with his title or his money, and ill-treats the one who 
has given him herself, her beauty, her love, her future. The story 
is as old as society itself; but the difference between this outrage and 
that other is the difference between human nature and law. Human 
nature has always been a sadly rickety kind of thing. Do the best 
with it one may, it has the bad habit of breaking down under pressure ; 
and when it does fall to pieces it makes but a sorry job of its ‘ pie.’ 
But law is, or ought to be, the expression of the highest conscience, 
the strictest justice, undeflected by passion and unstained by selfish- 
ness—conscience in its purest aspect of divine impartiality. The law 
does not sanction the brutality of man; and when that brutality 
waxes strong enough to come within its cognisance it punishes and 
prevents. But according to our latest authorities the law does 
sanction the undutifulness and the selfishness of women. The hus- 
band may not desert the wife and get off scot free; but the wife 
may desert the husband and her horn is exalted. 

There has been a loud and well-deserved outcry against the 
injustice and tyranny to which women have been subjected. The 
old seigneurial laws lingered too long on the statute book ; and echoes 
of the time when might was right and brute force ruled the world 
sounded through the home, often to the dolorous disadvantage of the 
weaker. Even in this century a married woman had no rights. If 
her property was secured to her it was only through the medium of 
trustees, and without these at her back she was not entitled to a 
farthing she possessed. She had no right to her children if her 
husband chose to deprive her of them. Before Sergeant Talfourd’s 
Act a husband could take his child from his wife’s breast and give it 
to his mistress if he chose, as indeed one man confined in the Mar- 
shalsea did choose todo. The mother was as helpless as the wife. 
The wife could not make a will, save as a grace specially secured to 
her by her settlements. Her earnings were her husband’s, and she 
was to all intents and purposes his chattel. He might leave her at 
pleasure, return to her at pleasure, break up her home and sell her 
goods if the desire took him; then leave her again, denuded of all 
her savings, and perhaps with an extra burden to support. The lives 
of the poor were full of these pitiful tragedies, these sordid acts of 
brutal tyranny; and the rich too were under the heel of this iron 
despotism—slaves possessing nothing but their bare lives. For even 
those hard-handed barons were not allowed by the law to beat or 
starve their poor femes to death. Anything short of this they might 
do; but here was the limit. 

The wrong became too heavy to be borne. The Zeitgeist was. 
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outraged and clamoured loudly for redress ; so that one by one these 
oppressive laws have been set aside and justice has been done to the 
poor sufferers, if tardily yet so fully that now the pendulum is swing- 
ing too far the other way. When a couple of judges pronounce against 
the old-fashioned doctrine of a woman’s duties and a husband’s rights, 
and the validity of an otherwise legal order, we begin to ask ourselves 
where we are going, and to look anxiously at the foundations of socia} 
order and morality. The break made in the social dyke is as yet no 
larger than that which the boy stopped with his little finger. If 
suffered to go on, not the biggest tree in the Yosemite valley will be 
able to fill the hole. It is the true beginning of the end, and so - 
all thoughtful men and women feel. 

This judgment has destroyed the sentiment as well as the fact of 
marital authority. But the old saying is true :—When two people 
ride on one horse one must sit behind. In cases of dispute between 
husband and wife one must have the final word and casting vote. 
Hitherto this has been accorded to man as the stronger, the more 
capable of bearing responsibility, and the more fitted to judge of 
probable results by a wider experience and a more varied knowledge 
of life and its conditions. And the woman has had to submit with 
a good grace or a bad as it might chance. She might grumble, and 
she probably did, but she had to content herself with grumbling 
while things creaked and jarred along as usual. And she always had, 
extra to remonstrance, the sweet cajoleries to which men are only too 
prone to yield—too glad to submit. Now, if she is offended—if she 
is crossed in her desires or thwarted in her actions—she may carry 
her ‘huff’ into a wider region and graver issues than mere peevish 
discontent. She may take herself away if she have a mind, and no 
law exists that can bring her back. It is nothing to the purpose to 
say that the majority of women will not do this, and that only a very few 
cantankerous and conscienceless exceptions will be found capable of 
such criminal folly. We are not dealing with the chances, bad or 
good, of human nature, but with the possibilities, sanctioned by the 
law. And in the long run these prevail. Possibilities sanctioned by 
the law become first probabilities, then actualities, and finally increase 
to majorities. 

For uneasy marriages we have already sufficient machinery of 
relief. When husband and wife strain at the leash and face each other 
only to snap and snarl, they can separate by mutual consent, and 
reflect in peace on the folly of their union in the first place, and of 
their impatience in the second. If one of the two outrages the de- 
cencies of life beyond what we are called on to endure, and yet does 
not consent to a separation @ l’amiable, a magistrate will give a 
protection order to the wife and sanction the putting away from a 
man’s home of a woman unfit to be the mistress of that home. Where 
there is wrong there is remedy ; but until now there was no sanction 
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for caprice—no one-sided allowance whereby a wife might desert her 
duties while a husband is kept up to his. Certain reasons for which 
women can and do obtain divorces from their husbands are of no 
account on the other side. A man cannot obtain a divorce from a 
childless woman, but a woman can at any time reduce her husband 
to the condition of a married celibate and an heirless possessor; so 
that, although a woman cannot as yet get rid of her husband for 
simple infidelity, unaccompanied by cruelty or specialised exaggeration 
of guilt, she can leave him for this, as for the most trifling cause 
of displeasure, or for no cause at all, and the law has no machinery 
to compel her to return. When two people have undertaken to carry 
a common burden between them, is it quite fair that one should be 
allowed to throw down the carrying-stick at will, while the other is 
forced to keep hold of his end, good or bad as it may be ? 

By this Clitheroe decision we shall probably come to a thorough 
overhauling and revision of the marriage laws. As things are they 
are both imperfect and unjust—both unsymmetrical and absurd. 
They do not fulfil their intention; they are not uniform throughout 
the empire; and while giving a free hand to undutifulness and 
selfishness generally, they perpetuate hardships, which tell against 
morality as well as against elemental justice. Men can divorce 
women for one thing only. Women can divorce men for two things 
—the combination of adultery with cruelty or desertion, and that other 
cause alluded to already. But drunkenness, madness, and felony 
still remain solid links in the matrimonial chain, and no length of 
time in desertion pure and simple breaks the terrible thread of con- 
tinuity. It merely reduces the offence of bigamy to a venial mistake, 
so that no punishment worth mentioning is awarded the man or 
woman who, deserted for a certain term of years, fills the empty 
place with another occupant; but it does not legalise the union nor 
make the children legitimate. 

In the overhauling that must needs come on this upsetting de- 
cision by our two great legal authorities these three circumstances 
will surely find their place. Persistent drunkenness is as strong a 
case for divorce as adultery itself. It leads to even greater domestic 
disorders; and though, in a woman, it does not introduce bastard 
blood into the family, it introduces, whether by her or the man, such 
vitiated blood as is infinitely worse. The children of a drunkard 
have their signs, as well known to science as the almond-shaped eyes 
of a Mongolian or the prognathous jaw of a negro. They are prone 
to certain vices, they inherit certain deficiencies, they are handicapped 
by certain proclivities, they are liable to certain diseases. They are 
essentially the children of parents who have eaten sour grapes, and 
that their teeth should be on edge is a logical necessity. The 
drunkard destroys the whole meaning of marriage in all that concerns 
domestic peace, personal honour, the welfare of the family; and he 
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or she gives the worst kind of citizens to the state. No matter 
what the rank of the family, the children of a drunkard are bound to 
be failures in one form or another—in morale or in physique. But 
the law holds this ghostly simulacrum of a marriage sacred, ‘and 
denies to these overwhelming evils any more relief than that which 
it grants a woman’s petulance. 

Again, madness is no cause for divorce; yet hereditary madness 
does still more damage to the family and the state than drunkenness 
itself. This terrible inheritance is as indestructible as the forgat’s 
fatal letters. No care, no science can eradicate the taint. It is 
burned deep into the flesh and bone of the race, and no one knows - 
when it will not reappear. The sin of selfishness feeds the fire of 
evil, and those who have inherited this curse, and nobly refuse to 
perpetuate it, can [be counted up on the fingers of one hand. A 
sense of duty to the community, overmastering individual desire, is 
no part of the furniture of the Zeitgeist; and parents will deceive 
while the angling for a fine fish goes on, and the man who knows 
the true name of the spectre which haunts his house will carefully 
conceal it from the hapless girl whom he swears he loves and sets 
himself to sacrifice. But no deception by which the innocent and 
ignorant have been inveigled into so disastrous a marriage is held as 
a valid reason for a divorce. ‘Caveat emptor,’ says the law, which 
yet permits a solution of continuity in cases of technical fraud. 

Felony too, with its disgrace and enforced separation, counts for 
as little as madness or as drunkenness. A man or woman is 
sentenced to twenty years’ penal servitude, or to a life-long imprison- 
ment; but the miserable partner is still bound to this living death. 
The father cannot provide another mother for his children; the 
woman cannot accept the faithful love and support of an honest man 
The shadow of that grim sentence lies like the naked sword between 
them, and reality has to give way to superstition. Talk of the current 
superstitions of the world—the thirteenth at table, the ill omen of 
Friday, the crossed knives, or the gambler’s belief in luck—what are 
they compared with that superstitious respect for the letter of the law 
when the spirit isdead? Truly this is a case when the letter killeth! 
The sacredness of the marriage tie between a felon doing his twenty 
years and a woman with a family of children to suppert, or a woman 
with no children at all, young, pretty, full of loving instincts, and left 
to withstand as best she may both importunities and treacherous 
inclinations for the sake of a few words, now of no more value than 
the rattling of dried peas in a bladder—what folly!—what a 
sacrifice of truth and justice to a mere fetish ! 

The Roman Catholic position is both logical and intelligible ; but 
our weak permissions here, and unreasonable denials there, are 
neither logical nor intelligible. Having conceded the principle of 
divorce for certain faults, we have no locus standi whereon to refuse 
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this relief to others, as grave as or even graver than those already 
recognised. It is acoarse and elementary view to make unfaithfulness 
the sole valid reason for divorce. The three crimes we have enume- 
rated are quite as destructive of the essential value of the bond. 

Out of evil, then, we may hope to secure some good. From the 
rude shake given to the stability of the home by the late decree we 
may hope to reconstruct a more logical and homogeneous institution. 
The relative position of husband and wife has to be more accurately 
defined ; and we have to learn by authoritative enactment, not by a 
mere snap decision, whether the terms of the contract are to be still 
regarded as binding, or whether individual pleasure is to be the pre- 
potent solvent. Against mutual desire to be rid of each other not a 
word is to be said in favour of arbitrary union. Against the desire of 
the one to be rid of the other not a word is to be said in favour of 
coerced continuance. But let that desire be cause for divorce in the 
one deserted, not only classed as legitimate separation. Let the 
husband from whom his wife has withdrawn herself be allowed to 
replace her by another. Let the wife, whose husband has left her 
to battle with the world as she best can, have liberty to fling off the 
fetters which bind her only, and find refuge with another protector. 
What the law does now is to condone undutifulness in women and 
to create temptations to disorder—in the case of men certainly too 
strong to be resisted, in the case of women perilously near the break- 
ing-point. 

The wild women are elate; the sober-minded are perplexed. 
It is all a muddle. As things are we are out of our course, and 
we do not know where we are drifting. Change is not necessarily 
progress—reconsiruction after pulling down is not necessarily im- 
provement. We may come to a better marriage law, and we may 
not. But in any case things cannot remain as they are; for to have 
at one and the same time unjust liberties and fetishistic restrictions 
reduces the whole thing to an absurdity from which the common 
sense of the world revolts. 

E. Lynn LINTON. 













UNITED STATES. 





ITALY AND THE 


THE tragedy of New Orleans, seen from an international point of - 
view, seems gradually to be attaining its right perspective. It is 

ascertained that at least seven of the eleven victims were registered 

American voters ; and though numbers do not affect the question 

of the right of Italian subjects to justice and to protection in a 

friendly, foreign state, the reduction from eleven to four of the 

numbers murdered gives plausibility to the assertion of the Governor 

of Louisiana, that the lynchers were prompted, not by hostility to 

the Italians, but by a sense that ordinary methods of administering 

justice were insufficient, in that crime-infested city of New Orleans, 

for the conviction and punishment of criminals such as, indeed, 

must have been the assassins of Hennessey. Certain it is that the 

Federal Government is willing, nay anxious, to give to Italy the 

utmost reparation compatible with its relations to the ‘sovereign 

States;’ would gladly see the lynchers put on their trial, and an 

indemnity accorded to the families of the victims. Whether the 

Federal Government has the power to enforce this, is a point on which 

the best Americans and the highest English historian are in doubt ; 

and if Italy should get no redress, she may console herself with 

having raised a question concerning the relations of the United 
States, as a national unit, with other nations, which the best, most 
patriotic, and enlightened Americans have taken seriously to heart, 
admitting the necessity of a solution. 

The Italian colony in New Orleans is estimated at between 
25,000 and 30,000. Many of the members are wealthy merchants, 
large importers from Italy, the chief traders with Central America. 
The two lines of steamers which run there are owned by them. 
They have created and developed a fruit trade of large and 
increasing proportions. They have ten political and benevolent 
societies, of which the names of the members and the amount of the 
paid-up funds are published. Of late years many Sicilian peasants 
have gone from the ‘ golden shell’ to the ‘golden shore ;’ also many 
Neapolitan peasants from the continental districts, and these are 
employed in the sugar plantations, where they are regarded as more 
*‘ hardworking, obedient, frugal, and less exacting than the negro.’ 
These save up all their earnings to send home, either for the- 
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support of their families or to bring them outalso. The remittances 
in this last January alone, from Sicilians to Sicily, amounted to 
300,000 lire; and the Italian Consul, at a mass meeting of Italians, 
called attention to the fact that for the want of properly organised 
savings banks, their earnings are less productive and their remit- 
tances less secure. 

But even taking the reports in the Italian papers, before the 
murder of Hennessey, it is clear that one quarter where the Sicilians 
of the poorest order congregate is a very undesirable neighbourhood. 
The Sicilians, irascible, quick to take offence, to quarrel over a game 
of cards, or if their jealousy is excited ‘to stick a fellar thru,’ had 
committed a number of vendettas in this horrible slum of theirs in 
Decatur Street, an alley between St. Philip and Dumaine, and Mr. 
Hennessey, suspecting that the ‘avengers’ were recruited by certain 
notorious criminals escaped from the researches of justice in Sicily, 
receiving from the Italian Government a photograph of one of their 
missing men, captured, ‘extradited,’ and sent him home, where he 
was, it is said, condemned to the galleys. But as his name was 
Esposito, of which name for a foundling there are thousands, we have 
not been able to ascertain with certainty the facts of the case. At 
the same time Mr. Hennessey carried on his researches in *‘ Vendetta 
Alley,’ as the slum has come to be called, and ascertained the certain 
existence of a number of so-called Majiosi of whom we shall presently 
speak. Probably he extracted information from some of the Sicilians 
themselves, as in May 1890 there was an increase of vendetta 
raurders ; four Sicilians were killed in a fray by other Sicilians, and a 
number escaped (to Chicago, it is said) to avoid a similar fate. 

Mr. Hennessey, with a courage greater than that needed to face an 
open foe on a fair battle-field, pressed ever harder on what he believed 
to bean association of malefactors. There is every probability that he 
had obtained a pretty clear idea of their antecedents, their intentions, 
and their methods of action, and that the real miscreants were aware 
of this, and had resolved on his death. It is quite possible, also, 
though the ‘ system’ savours of the Camorra rather than of the Mafia, 
that the gang drew lots to decide who should ‘ kill the chiefy.’ 

On the night of the 15th of last October, Mr. Hennessey bade good- 
night to his assistant officer as he neared his own house, and, just as 
he was entering it, several shots were fired; the assistant, running back 
to the spot, found Mr. Hennessey weltering in his blood, no sign of 
the murderer, or indeed of any one. It is stated by some that the 
dying man murmured the word ‘dagos,’ the epithet applied to the 
Sicilians for their dagger-handling propensities. Another account 
says that he whispered, ‘The Sicilians have done for me.’ No 
evidence seems to have been furnished on the trial, save by negroes, 
as to hearing what they call the Sicilian whistle, and a boy Marchesi 
say, ‘The chief, the chief.’ 
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On the death of Mr. Hennessey, the mayor, described as a rabid, 
pro-temporal Irish papist, assumed his functions, made raids on the 
Italian colony, arresting who came first with hatred-blinded pro- 
miscuity, to such a point that the Italian Consul, who was naturally 
more anxious than most men that the real culprits should be arrested, 
was compelled to intervene, and he proved that many of the arrested 
were men of spotless character, that some had only entered the city 
after the murder. Consequently a number were released. Some 
eighteen were detained, but there is nothing to show that in the 
delay and random seizures the guilty men did not escape. 

The Italians subscribed largely, and retained for the defendants- 
the best counsel of defence that New Orleans can furnish: all 
Americans—one of them noted for his refusal ever to defend a 
prisoner who, in his belief, was guilty of the crime. Seven hundred 
jurymen were passed in review before any were empanelled, so 
numerous were the challenges on both sides. When at last twelve 
supposedly honest men and true were accepted they were asked by 
the judge ‘ whether they approved of capital punishment,’ and, on 
their answering in the affirmative, the trial eommenced—five months, 
be it remembered, after the murder of Mr. Hennessey. 

The jury acquitted six of the accused, and could not agree on 
a verdict for the remainder, but all were detained in the state 
prison. A self-constituted vigilance committee met, decided that 
the jury must have been bribed or intimidated, summoned a mass 
meeting inviting all good citizens to meet at Clay’s monument 
‘prepared for action.’ On the morrow these heroic leaders of the 
chivalrous South, at the head of an armed and bloodthirsty mob, 
broke open the prisons; murdered by shooting, hacking, bludgeon- 
ing, and trampling nine defenceless, unarmed prisoners ; one, Giacomo 
Caruso, received forty-two bullets; the Irish mayor approving, the 
sheriff refusing the reinforcements demanded by the governor of 
the prison—Captain Davis, the only man who did his duty from 
first to last. Then—the mob without clamouring to share in the 
fiends’ fun—two of the remaining prisoners were dragged out— 
Antonio Bagnetto and the supposed informer, the ‘ crazed, crouching 
Manuel Polizzi.’ These two were strung up outside, the rope break- 
ing; kicked, beaten, and strung up again; the rope breaking a 
second time, the people ‘tied their hands and pulled them up into 
the air;’ only the fourth time successfully, which last triumph was 
greeted by deafening shouts by the crowd; a number of ladies and 
their escorts waved their handkerchiefs from the balconies, cheering 
the murderers on the way to their crime. Returning from the 
butchery, the butchers were again cheered by the ladies and their 
children on the balconies. 

Such are the main facts of the New Orleans episode, which, but 
for the passion-misguided arrests in the first instance, and the 
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ghastly horrors of the lynching scene, might have resulted in 
bringing to justice and extirpating criminals who are a disgrace to 
any country, and who rarely nowadays escape punishment in their 
own. In no case (the noble, spotless leaders and teachers of New 
Italy be praised) could such a lawless, loathsome, cowardly spectacle 
have been offered there; and in no country in the universe has a 
steadier, more relentless war been waged (and is still being waged) 
against vice and crime—the fruit and offspring of three centuries of 
priestly and pope-king defender’s rule. 

For the last twenty years has Italy been combating crime of every 
species with fire and sword ina terribly literal sense ; and at the same 
time striving to extirpate ignorance and superstition, and to alleviate 
misery, the true progenitors of the criminals who fill her prisons and 
her reformatories; and who, liking neither her mercies nor her justice, 
escape when they can to more congenial climes. A horror of lawless- 
ness and its hideous results is a characteristic of all the inhabitants of 
northern and central Italy. The Italian revolutions have been singu- 
larly free from crime, because their leaders were the purest and the 
noblest of mankind. 

When Italy had united Lombardy to Piedmont, then Tuscany, 
and set herself to free and annex the island of Sicily, the Neapolitan 
, provinces, the States of the Church, she discovered what was the real 
' consequence of three centuries of slavery in its effect on the masses 
left to pope-kings, their ministers of religion, their police, their only 
defenders in the peninsula. During the last twenty years vast 
progress has been made in every department of national life, as 
foreigners who revisit Italy are the first to admit. And though 
it will not easily be credited, there is very great progress in the 
diminution of crime. Of this, Comm. L. Bodio, the intelligent, 
impartial, and indefatigable head of the statistical department in 
Italy, gives the incontestable confirmation of figures and dates. 
: Taking ten years from 1879 to 1889, he shows that murders which 
Py were 3,291 in 1879 have diminished steadily and gradually to 2,611; 
burglary without homicide from 1,041 in 1879 to 571 in 1889.! 

In the new penal code for capital punishment, which is abolished 
# as a non-deterrent to crime, is substituted the terrible penalty of the 
i Ergastolo, for murder—premeditated murder, brutal murder without 
q extenuating circumstances, incendiary, drowning, and murder com- 

mitted to prepare or facilitate other crimes, or murder committed 
is after other crimes. The criminal thus condemned is confined for 
life in one of the convict establishments, generally on an island or 
lone rock, isolated from all contact with innocent humanity. For 


1 A fair summary of this pamphlet, entitled Di alcuni indici misuratori del 
Movimento Economico in Italia, is given in the Blue (or, rather, white) Book of the 
Miscellaneous Series, No. 195, by Mr. Dering to our ambassador in Rome, entitled 
“Report on the Economic Progress of the Kingdom for the past twenty-five years.’ 
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seven years he is kept in solitary cellular confinement with hard 
labour. For the rest of his life, if his record be good, he is allowed 
to work in company with his fellow convicts, but still sleeps alone, 
and is condemned to silence.? 

But what, we have constantly been asked of late, are the special 
forms that crime assumes in Italy ? What is the Mafia? What is 
the Camorra? Of the Mafia we can only speak by hearsay and with 
the greatest diffidence, for scarcely any of the students of, and the 
writers on, social questions, who have gone purposely to the island of 
Sicily as members of Enquiry Commissions or for their own researches, 
agree as to its origin, its methods, the classes from which its members- 
are enrolled, or even as to its present existence—at home. A year 
or two since the Italian papers quoted the report of the British 
Consul on the general condition of Sicily, showing that brigandage 
was extinct, and that foreigners travel with perfect security in even 
the interior of the island—Oxonians and ladies, without any escort, 
starting from Palermo, and visiting towns and districts whose names 
are hardly known outside of Sicily, while two ladies drove from 
Cefalu to Messina unmolested and hospitably entertained. 

We heard two educated Italians discussing the matter. Said one, 
‘I would take an even bet that their coachman was a member of the 
Mafia and had orders to protect them.’ ‘ Nonsense,’ said the other, 
a Sicilian, ‘there is no such thing as a society of Mafiosi. The 
Sicilians are brave and honest. They never hire other people to 
do their business for them—they are passionate and vindictive and 
use their knife, as Englishmen use their fists—the peasants use 
their guns and now many of them use the revolver, as do most 
of the townsfolk. When they have wounded their man they hide 
‘him till he is cured. He rarely denounces the crime, probably 
avenges himself on the first occasion. If he is killed, the 
police find the body and make inquiries, which sometimes result 
in securing the criminal, but as often as not he escapes and 
emigrates clandestinely. The malandrini are just highwaymen and 
burglars who rob and murder, or detain their victims in the hope of 
ransom, which now they rarely obtain, as the police and the military 
unearth them, shoot them if they resist, or bring them to justice, 
when they are invariably condemned. The country people detest 
and do not protect them; and the jurymen do not fear them. If 
public works were carried out on a scale with other provinces, land 
properly cultivated, and work found for those willing to work 
—and Sicilians are frugal, industrious and thrifty—you would 
hear no more of crime in Sicily than in any other portion of 
Italy. But their destitution is unequalled save in parts of the 

2 In the rare case of an amnesty granted to a convict or to a prisoner condemned 


for more than ten years, the liberated man is subject to the surveillance of the potice 
- authorities for three years. 
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Neapolitan provinces. The priests set them against the Govern- 
ment and the schools. What we want are industrial schools and 
decent houses, real division of produce, the mezzadra system as in 
Tuscany—not the so-called metateria, where the proprietor takes 
what he chooses and the tiller of the soil starves on the rest.’ 

This view of the case coincides with the accounts given by the 
best writers on the subject; and, certainly, during the ‘ Year of 
Jubilee,’ when Sicily threw off the Bourbon yoke, we heard nothing 
of the Mafia. The populations fought like their liberators, the 
Garibaldian volunteers. Their hospitality and kindness, their gene- , 
rosity to and tenderness for the wounded never failed. The very 
poorest brought their beds, their clothing ; they nursed and tended 
the sick and wounded, carried them away from the hospitals to their 
homes, while the well-to-do clothed them and gave them money when 
they recovered. Garibaldi instituted a military college for the 
poor lads, and ina month they were little soldiers, and escaped—many 
of them to fight under Garibaldi on the Volturno. Every now and 
then we heard of a sorcio (a spy) being ‘ stuck,’ and Bixio came upon 
a horde of brigands and gave them short shrift. Of late years fail- 
ing harvests, diminished exportation to France, the cruelest of all 
taxation, that on consumption—the detested octroi—have increased 
destitution. The conscription takes off a goodly number, and it is 
a blessing in disguise ; for the thousands that have no work and must 
beg, or starve, or steal, get well fed, well disciplined, and taught to 
read and write, and to speak otherwise than in their unintelligible 
dialect. Emigration seems on the increase, as from 3,000 to even 
5,000 now leave the island yearly; and these it seems go chiefly 
to New Orleans. But they go with regular passports, and the 
poorer classes are skilled workmen—peasants who are adepts 
in all agricultural pursuits, in fruit-growing; and many of these 
return home after a short sojourn in the States to fetch their families. 
Of course among these many an escaped criminal will have intruded, 
and to such are owing the causes of the late catastrophe. 

We have collected from time to time all the opinions and suppo- 
sitions of Italians on the subject, but they throw very little light on 
the origin, the growth, or the actual existence of the association. 
Sydney Sonnino and Franchetti, who spent a year in Sicily in 1876 and 
published two large volumes on The Sicilian Peasants and Adminis- 
tration in Sicily, say people of every rank, profession, and occupation,. 
who have no other ties, unite for their common interest without 
regard to law, justice, or public order. They believe, as in the 
middle ages, that they can best provide for the safety of their own 
persons and of their property by their own strength and personal 
influence, independent of all authority and of all law. 

Professor Villari, now Minister of Public Instruction, has written 
on the Mafia as on most other subjects connected with crime and 
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misery. He affirms that ‘the Mafia has no written statutes; that 
it is not a secret society, and hardly an association. It is formed by 
spontaneous generation.’ 

It is some comfort in affliction to see that the writers or news- 
paper correspondents who, since the tragedy of New Orleans, have 
had to report on the Mafia, all fall back upon the authors who wrote 
between 1863 and 1877. Since then, as our own consular report 
shows, some improvement in the condition of the island has taken 
place, and every year we do see that crime grows less, and that the 
order-loving population increases in strength and in numbers. 

Passing from the Mafia, about which so little is known, to the . 
Camorra, there seems no doubt but that this criminal association 
must be dealt with as a ‘peculiar institution’ of Naples and the 
Neapolitan territory. The generic definition of the Camorrists is 
that they are loafers, vagabonds, thieves, bullies, and murderers by 
deputy, who live by the sweat of other people’s brows; who herd 
together for the concoction of crime and for its concealment, fully 
understanding the strength of numbers and the terror inspired by 
illegal but recognised authority. 

We have had some facilities for studying the Camorra during 
three not brief sojourns in Naples, where, at the special request 
of friends, and even of some ‘in authority,’ we went especially 
to study the conditions of the poor in all its multiform phases. 
In 1860 we were the guests of Ferdinando Mele, a patriot who 
had accepted the office of commissary of police during Garibaldi’s 
brief dictatorship, simply and solely to help in the purging of 
his native city from the loathsome taint of the Camorra. The 
noblest feats of the Camorrists in those days, when the Gari- 
baldians inspired them with a most wholesome terror, and the 
patriotic Neapolitans had the upper hand, were despoiling the opere 
pie, under pretence of reforming them, for the poor, and in pilfering 
from the fratelli, who had come to rescue them from the perhaps not 
much hated yoke of Francischiello. They especially preyed on the 
Sicilians who had come over to fight for them. 

As ill luck would have it, our hospital director, a Tuscan, engaged 
a gang as nurses and cooks after the battle of the Volturno. The 
bill of fare was by Garibaldi’s order to be ad libitum, to be regulated 
by the doctor’s daily orders. Fish and fowl were in great demand, and 
to see the bills paid we ought to have had the freshest and the finest. 
But the food as a whole was uneatable; the fish stank, the paste was 
mouldy, and, strangest phenomenon of all, the fowls were all drum- 
sticks and necks—whereas all the patients demanded petti di pollo. 
One evening, exasperated beyond endurance, we made a descent into 
the kitchen. All the cooks and imfermieri were feasting on the fat 
of the land; every fish of the sea and fowl of the air was on their 
hoard, and lo and behold on a tray, delicately egged and breadcrumbed, 
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some forty or fifty of the missing fowls’ breasts. These were set 
aside for the chiefs. Every one of the delinquents was paid and 
turned out ‘neck and crop.’ There were plenty of volunteers glad to 
come and nurse their sick comrades. Then the ladies of Naples and 
the English residents came. Finally we had some ‘ sisters of charity,’ 
and, despite the curses and threats of the miscreants expelled, who 
vowed vengeance on us and on our wounded, we did not take one of 
them back or treat with any of their emissaries. Mele, who knew of 
our trouble, said at once ‘Those are Camorrists;’ but, having quite 
another idea from his description of their exploits, we fancied that he 
must be joking, and that if such were their feats they could not be 
very terrible. ‘If I could have my way and choose all my agents,’ 
said Mele, ‘I would extirpate all the cowardly sneaks in six months.’ 
‘Don’t provoke them; don’t be so rash,’ pleaded his sweet little wife ; 
at whom we laughed also, telling her that the bad old times were all 
over, and that with Garibaldi only the galantuomini would rule. 
And, during the brief bold dictatorship of the Liberator, Mele had his 
way in his own quarter, but on his departure, brigandage, protected by 
the French troops, and encouraged by the dethroned Francischiello, 
the guest of Pio Nono in Rome, spreading over the provinces, revived 
the drooping spirits of their manutengoli (sackholders in the city). 
Silvio Spaventa (the ex-galley slave and companion of Poerio and 
Settembrini, now the last of that noble band of martyrs, venerable 
and venerated in his native city) was sent as head of the police. 

About the middle of 1861 Mele had captured a gang of the scoun- 
drels and secured their papers, which he rightly guessed were hidden at 
Pozzuoli. Returning thence, he called at the dayschool for his little 
son, and a beggar woman asked for alms. As he turned to give her 
some cents a lad slit his throat from ear to ear with a razor, and he 
fell weltering in his own blood under the school windows, and just 
as the little son joined him. Only the papers were taken from his 
pockets, where his watch and money were found. The murderer was 
a picciuotti di sgarro who would assuredly have obtained the neces- 
sary votes from the giovanotti onorati and have graduated as a 
Camorrist had he not been taken red-handed and sentenced as a 
minor to the galleys with hard labour. The police department was 
invaded ; the Camorrists spread the report that Spaventa was hostile 
to Mele as a Garibaldian ; and in the confusion he nearly lost his 
own life, but was rescued, and lived to make his name a terror to 
Camorrists and to all evildoers. It was not until the French quitted 
and the Italians took possession of Rome, that brigandage was really 
quelled in the Neapolitan provinces; and naturally a number of 
those who escaped, recruited the Camorrists in the city. Nicotera, 
Minister for the Interior in 1876, consequently responsible for the 
police, scotched and nearly killed the reptiles. 

After his resignation (1877) home ministers followed in rapid suc- 
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cession, and the miscreants began to reassert their old sway in the 
markets, in the gambling houses, in the hospitals, and then as ever in 
the brothels and haunts of patented vice. During those months we left 
no corner of underground Naples unexplored, always accompanied by 
members of the police, and by friends as anxious as ourselves to fathom 
its mysteries. Everywhere we found traces of the Camorra; everywhere 
the brave delegates and commissaries tracked and captured them. 

Certainly ‘deeds of blood’ were less frequent after the deadly 
war waged by Nicotera against the Camorra, but in 1880 a bad case 
excited specialattention. In one of the haunts of the picciwotti (the 
first grade of the Camorra), a man named Borrelli was murdered, 
murdered by a picciwotto named Esposito, the commonest name in 
Naples; taken from the old word for ‘foundling.’ It was proved that 
the murderer had no personal quarrel with the murdered man, who 
had a short time before rendered him an essential service; but Borrelli, 
who was suspected of being a spy, had offended some of the rules or 
members of the association. Esposito was arrested by one of the most 
courageous of the police, and with him several others were captured. 
But the inspector of police, Di Donato, said at once, ‘ It is useless to try 
them in Naples; they will either be rescued from prison or we shall 
fail to secure witnesses.’ 

The prisoners were tried at Viterbo, and, on the whole, the wit- 
nesses summoned by the Crown spoke out as to the facts of the murder ; 
but nothing would wring from them the admission that the crime 
was ordered or committed by an association. ‘The word Camorra 
seems to burn their tongues,’ wrote the special correspondent of the 
Pungolo ; and this psychological phenomenon evidently made an im- 
pression on the jury, revealing to them, as it did, the terror which 
the very name inspires in the minds of the Neapolitan plebs. But after 
listening to the depositions of the inspector Di Donato, who gave all 
the details of the special crime, and explained the rules and regulations 
which govern the gangs of malefactors, the ‘twelve honest men and 
true’ found Esposito, with his accomplices Siniscalchi, Romano, Lan- 
gella, Trombetta, guilty of premeditated homicide, and they were 
condemned as Camorrists to the galleys with forced labour. Di 
Donato was acclaimed by the entire Neapolitan press and by the 
public as a benefactor. ‘ You will end as poor Mele ended,’ was said 
to him in my presence after his return to Naples. ‘ Una bella morte 
tutta la vita onora,’ he answered; ‘if I could extirpate the Camorra 
I should be as proud as if I had met my death on the banks of the 
Volturno.’ His own opinion, which was justified, was that the sentence 
on the murderers of Borrelli would deter the Camorrists from any deeds 
of blood for some time to come. But the miscreants, tracked in the 
city, took to the provinces, and the trial now taking place at Bari 
proves that Felsani and his colleagues—who have spread their nets, 


caught, and caged over a hundred tattooed vagabonds, presumably 
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criminals for the most part (as is shown by their savage denunciations 
of informers, if by nothing else)—are worthy descendants of the 
murdered Mele and the, we hope, living Di Donato. 

Whoever wishes to study the habits and customs of the Camorra 
cannot do better than follow the reports of the trial called the 
Mala Vita, a most appropriate title for this ‘ branch office’ of the 
Camorrists, for it would be difficult to combine as many manifesta- 
tions of ‘evil life’ as these miserables in every sense preach, practise, 
and gloat over. It is not to be hoped that the police will have 
succeeded in netting the whole gang. It is probable that some of 
the arrested may be mere ne’er-do-weels who have drifted into the 
association without a full knowledge of their ‘duties’ towards it. 
It is pretty certain, also, that some will have been ‘ denounced ’ out of 
spite and revenge, but the council of defence is composed of the 
ablest and purest advocates of the forum, and we have no manner of 
doubt but that twelve honest fearless men and true will find a just 
verdict, while of the independence of the judges there can be no 
question whatever. 

As the police inspectors of Naples told us, here also the chief 
Camorrists make their subordinates do the dangerous and dirty work, 
and rarely will they split upon their chiefs. If one of the ‘ unfortu- 
nates’ offend a Camorrist he orders the picciwotti whose turn it is to 
dipingere and sfreggiare, to disfigure her face and paint it so that 
the scar remains. Hence, in walking about Naples you see so many 
of this class with hideous scars and wounds. The same punishment 
they inflict on the disobedient members, while worse penalties are 
reserved for informers. 

In the prisons, the mixing up of young boys with old criminals 
was formerly the order of the day ; and though now the utmost efforts 
are made to separate them, it is not always possible. We were going 
through one of the prisons in Naples with the courteous director 
when one of the prisoners, a young fellow whom you would hardly 
have marked as a criminal, begged the director to send him to 
another prison where he had been before, as in the present one there 
were no facilities for continuing to learn to read and write. The 
demand seemed so reasonable that, as we were going into the very 
prison, we asked the director to see if the lad’s prayer could be granted. 
‘Is it L.?’ asked the governor. ‘Yes!’ ‘ For God’s sake don’t ask 
it! L. is a Camorrist of the worst species; so many and so atrocious 
have been his extortions that I would not answer for his life if he 
return here.’ ‘ What could he extort in prison ?’ we asked. ‘ Every- 
thing—soup, bread, clothes, the few soldi that the relations of the 
prisoners bring in with them on the visiting days. There are his 
companions,’ pointing to about thirty ‘ minors’ (criminals under age) 
who were taking exercise in the courtyard. ‘Would you like to 
have L. back among you ?’ we asked several of the nearest, as they 
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all gathered round us. A glance of intelligence passed from the 
elder ones—at once a command and a threat. ‘ Yes, oh! yes,’ they 
all answered in chorus. ‘Is he a good fellow?’ ‘Good as gold; 
excellent !’ said several of them. ‘ You will not wring a word in his 
dispraise,’ said one of the under gaolers, ‘ They are all picciuotti, and 
would not speak against a member, both because that is their rule 
and for fear of punishment ; but if L. were to come back they would 
summon him before a tribunal of their own, and we should have a 
hard matter to hinder them from giving him short shrift. He him- 
self has no idea of their hatred, and since we had him removed, other 
of his victims have been brought in, and we know what they have 
decreed. It was not long since that they made an end of Luigi 
Mileti, called pié di porco (pig’s foot), because his extortions passed 
all limits and he would not divide the spoil. We don’t want an- 
other such affair.’ One other instance of the Camorrists’ method of 
action we will give as especially set down for us by a well-known 
Neapolitan student of ten years ago, who went about with us often 
into the dens of misery and vice, and frequently sent us notes after- 
wards. In the house where he lodged there lived a so-called doctor, 
who, however, was never known to have any patients, and was gene- 
rally shunned and disliked by the other tenants, The house porter 
was a civil, kindly fellow—a cobbler by trade—and always used to 
greet the incomers by name. The doctor never answered his saluta- 
tion, so he ceased to speak to him at all. One day he was summoned 
on some slight pretext to one of the dens, and soundly thrashed and 
disfigured. ‘You will learn next time to behave yourself to a 
Camorrist,’ said they. My friend complained to the landlord. 
‘Hush!’ said he; ‘don’t get me into a hobble. The doctor pays no 
rent, but I know he is a pezzo grosso—a big gun among the 
Camorrists. I prefer a quiet life and a whole skin.’ 

The wholesale, cruel, mean pillage of the emigrants who arrive in 
Naples to embark is one of the proofs of the despicable character of 
the sect. They meet them on their arrival, mulct them of their 
clothes and cash, take them to the vilest lodgings, make them pay 
three or four times the proper price for shelter, food, or any articles 
they may require, even of the poor provisions, home-made bread, wine, 
the cheese, and the sausage which is to be their sole companatico 
on the voyage. This is the legitimate spoil of the Camorrists. But 
often an interloper despoils the emigrants of all they possess, even of 
the money which they pay for their voyage at the moment of de- 
parture. Sometimes the bona fide Camorra refunds the passage 
money, and the false Camorrist pays for his poaching on their manors. 
Sometimes the police track them; but though one gang in one 
quarter detests that in the next, they all protect each, and each 
protect all, The worst feature of the relations between the Camorra 
and the emigration is that they have an organisation. for. ‘ shipping 
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merchandise ’ which defies the police and the special agents employed 
by the Government to detect them. A criminal escaping from justice 
or a fugitive from the leva—one of their own number who has made 
the place too hot for him—seeks assistance. Torre del Greco used to 
be a famous haunt. The Camorrists have friends everywhere among 
the ‘expeditioners,’ the carters, the cabmen, and we quite believe 
among the emigrant agents, ‘he skippers, and the dock authorities. 
If the fugitive can afford it, the Camorrist procures him a passport 
under a false name, keeps him in hiding to the last moment, then 
accompanies him on board, making him pay very dearly for these 
services. If he has no means they pass him as a stowaway. When 
he lands in the United States, or even elsewhere, it is more than 
likely that the association has adepts at the landing-places warned 
by cablegram—‘So many bales will arrive by such and such a 
steamer.’ The late law on emigration, one of the many beneficent 
laws which Francesco Crispi proposed and succeeded in passing in 
1889, is extremely severe on the emigrant agents and on clandestine 
emigration. Heavy penalties are inflicted on companies, on agents, 
on ship captains who contravene the regulations; and certain it is 
that if the captain of the emigrant ship does not do so, fugitives and 
criminals, as such, cannot land from Italy on foreign shores. But 
there are other transports than emigrant ships, and the Camorra 
probably avail themselves of these.® 

The enormous emigration from Italy, belonging to the catalogue 
of ‘ permanent’ or more properly emigration for an unfixed period, 
now takes the Argentine Republic and Brazil for its chief objective 
points. In 1888, when the exodus reached its highest point, out of a 
total of 227,238 Italians who left their country openly for foreign shores, 
104,353 went to Brazil, 75,029 to the Argentine Republic, and 47,856 
to the United States. As a number of these compulsory exiles went. 
from the northern provinces (Mantua and the Polesine), we have 
been able to follow the story of numbers; and, as far as Brazil is 
concerned, it is a desolate one indeed. Large numbers died. of black 


* Professor Bodio, in his Report on Emigration, gives very careful separate and 
comparative statistics; and here, as in all his information, his statistics may be relied 
upon as far as patience, and the starting without any a@ priori theory, can make them. 
Besides dividing emigration into temporary and permanent—or emigration for an in- 
definite period—he shows how the real dona fide permanent emigrant secures a pass- 
port, for which, if poor, he only pays 2 lire 40 ces. (28.) instead of 10s., the price of an 
ordinary passport—so that he may be able, when in foreign lands, to appeal to Italian 
consuls for assistance and protection. But, on the other hand, many temporary 
emigrants who go to countries in Europe, hoping for work and finding none, 
embark at French and other ports, hence are not registered by the syndics of their 
communes; others go in false names, and often buy the expensive passports. He 
considers that the clandestine emigration is chiefly composed of deserters or, strictly 
speaking, young men who ‘ flit’ as the year approaches when the mayor of the com- 
mune in which they reside would publish their names as bound to present themselves 
at the conscription roll-call, And in the same way the criminal classés ‘ emigrate.’ 
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and yellow fever as soon as they landed, especially the women and 
the children. ‘No doctor, no priest,’ wrote one poor fellow; ‘my 
dead wife and children are rotting in a ditch, and I have no means 
to return home with the rest.’ So the next year the emigrants to 
Brazil diminished to 36,000, and those to the Argentine Republic 
increased to 88,647, while the United States received 30,238 
out of a total of 155,009. But last year affairs in the Argentine 
Republic came to grief, and the United States received in some 
months alone as many as 900 emigrants. At the present moment they 
probably have some 800,000 of Italian-born and Italian-speaking 
sojourners in the various States. 

Hitherto, Italian emigrants in America have been welcome guests 
asa whole. The report on European emigration, published by the 
statistical department of the United States, contains some interesting 
particulars concerning the Italian contingent, which, as a labour- 
seeking community, was insignificant before 1870. 


Organ-men, and children with monkeys and white mice, and the traditional 
knife-grinder, excited the curiosity and pity of the Americans, but did not form 
any notable element of the population, But these found that life was more worth 
living in America than in the tax-burdgned country from whence they came; so 
they wrote to their friends and families in Calabria, Basilicata, Salerno, to come 
and join them. Brothers and sisters, uncles and cousins, answered to the call. 
Then of course Italians from other parts of the country followed the example, and 
the rivulet became a stream and the stream a river. 

The Italian race (continues the report) possesses certain intellectual and 
industrial qualities which render it acceptable to the American people. The genius 
of a people whose institutions and whose laws are the germ of all modern govern- 
ments and legislations survives even in the illiterate classes. Character is the most 
appreciable quality of people who come among us; hence it is of primary im- 
portance to study the character of the Italians who land in our ports. It is well to 
begin this study in the Neapolitan provinces, because it is from these that the 
greater number of emigrants come to us. Hence (says Mr. Diogley), I have 
visited several ships full of emigrants as they arrived. Very few of them come 
from the cities, and generally whole families come at once. They are rustics with 
bronzed faces, work-hardened hands, stalwart frames and if they are illiterate 
they are by no means stupid. They are chiefly peasants from Calabria. Many of 
them had been in the United States before, and had returned for their families. 
They have courteous manners, and are well conducted The Italian authorities 
visit every individual, examine his passports, ascertain whether they have been 
vaccinated and are in good health, and that they are not criminals (which in 
Italian would be that they have la patente netta—a clean police record). During 
the March of 1890 the current of emigration set in strongly again for the United 
States, owing to the crisis in South America, 

The United States are the Eldorado for the Italians. One element in the 
Italian is more important and intense than in any other nationality: I allude to 
his love of country. The Irishman loves Ireland, the Englishman England, the 
German Germany; but more intense is the love of the Italian for his Italy, now 
become, with the conquest of her unity, a great country. Hence, when he has 
saved a pile of dollars earned in the United States he hastens home. He likes to 
spend his savings in his own land ; it seems to him a sacrilege to spend them else- 
where. 
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The American Consul at Naples writes : ‘ Ninety per cent. of the emigrants who 
start from here are peasants. They are not turbulent, but extremely docile, serious, 
and sober. Only one passion transforms an Italian into a demon: that is jealousy.’ 

Another witness is Mr. Landor of New Jersey, who went expressly to study 
Italian agriculture in its home, and who now employs numbers of Italians in the 
United States. Here is the pith of what he said to me (we are continuing to quote 
from Mr. Dingley’s report): ‘ There are 40,000 Italians in the city of New York 
and 20,000 in Philadelphia, In neither of these cities is there an Italian prostitute. 
. . » The Italians have numerous families, In the Italian colony called Vine Land 
there are about 1,000 Italians; about 200 are small land-holders. There is not a 
single Italian in the alms-house, not a single Italian beggar. The Italians are 
well conducted, industrious, and saving. The produce of 10,000 hectares of land 
cultivated by this little colony is enormous, The colony gives no trouble to the 
police. The Italians are not quarrelsome ; they do not get drunk. . . . They speak 
English, the children especially, and become citizens and electors.’ 

The new immigrant law, which provides for the return at the 
expense of the company of ‘ undesirable’ persons, is a necessary and 
most wise measure for making the whole new system effective. The 
United States have given fair warning to Europe. ‘ We will not,’ it 
says, ‘any longer receive your pauper, criminal, dying refuse. That 
is our decision.’ 

The report of the Political Reform Union League Club of New York 
on the recent lynching of Italians in the State of Louisiana is a docu- 
ment worthy of the great American statesmen who did believe that 
the Decalogue and the golden rule must govern politics as well as 
other human relations. The reformers deprecate the lynching of 
foreigners who had been tried by jury and acquitted. 

No event in the history of our country has been so fraught with peril to our 
institutions, and it cannot be viewed without the gravest apprehension. Such 
examples are contagious, and no one can tell where next the mob may undertake 
to correct failures supposed to occur in the administration of the law. . . . Every 
city of the United States has a condition of things similar to that which is reported 
to exist in New Orleans, as the anarchist troubles at Chicago, events at Cincinnati, 
and the New York riots of 1863 prove. 


And in fact, those who remember the ‘ methods of action’ of the 
Clan-na-Gael political society—the brutal murders committed, the 
juries intimidated, and the escape of the murderers—and the so-called 
labour league of the Molly Maguires; those who follow up the 
proceedings of the Knights of Labour, the anarchists (none of whom 
by the way are even suspected of being Italians, but all society- 
destroying, individual-life-and-property-imperilling associations), 
can realise the extent to which Americans have suffered at the 
hands of their ‘ foreign populations’ (this without taking into ac- 
count any of their difficulties with their coloured population, whose 
entrance into their land is due to the mother country, whose 
growth, increase, and past sufferings and present omnipotence are due 
to themselves, or rather to their forefathers, and North and South 
must ‘ take it among them’ to overcome the dangers and disorders 
arising thence, and cropping up in ever new forms and phases). 
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Hence we understand the treatment proposed by the reformers of 
New York, which will be sanctioned, we doubt not, by all, in treating 
with the ‘ other side of the question.’ The members of the Reform 
Club, while condemning without qualification the lynching in New 
Orleans, examine its conditions and find that they demand the full 
consideration of every American citizen here as in many other States: 


. - - While we have taken into our body politic a vast number of honest and 
intelligent foreigners, who have accepted American citizenship in good faith, and 
contributed their full share of prosperity and glory to the country, we have also 
been flooded with ignorance, pauperism, and crime. . . . Americanism is being 
diluted and assailed by ways that are utterly alarming, and an immediate remedy is 
demanded. ’e are unable to assimilate so much ignorance, pauperism, and crime 
without danger, and illustrations of this are innumerable. The better elements of 
the country have been overtaxed in dealing with this flood, and the religious, 
benevolent, and educational institutions of the country are appalled in the presence 
of the demands made upon them. The time is now propitious for agitating these 
questions before it is too late, and to see if something cannot be done to save the 
country and its institutions from the peril which menaces them. The courts should 
rigidly and conscientiously enforce all the safeguards of the law against suffrage 
unworthily bestowed. The Federal Government and the Government of the several 
States should exercise all the power they possess to keep out of the country all 
crime and pauperism. If the present laws are not sufficient others should be framed 
that will be sufficient to meet the necessities of the times, even if it becomes 
necessary to provide that every immigrant shall produce a consular certificate of 
good character before he shall become one of our family. It will be possible, and 
even easy, to ascertain the previous character of every proposed immigrant, and 
the means for procuring this information can and should be provided by the Govern- 
ment. Neither the cost nor the difficulty of this duty bears any proportion to the 
importance of the necessity of doing it for the good of the country. To postpone 
or to flinch from this issue would be perilous and cowardly, and, to a degree, 
indefensible in a great people. The doctrine contended for must not be applicable 
to any one nationality, but must apply to all nationalities alike. 

We call upon the press and the public to discuss this subject until a remedy is 
found that will rid us of the foreign bandits, anarchists, criminals, and paupers, who 
menace this country. Therefore we recommend the adoption of this resolution : 

Resolved, that we call upon the Federal Government and upon the several 
States to use every lawful means in their possession to prevent the importation of 
criminals and paupers ; and we call upon the courts to rigidly administer the laws 
of naturalisation, resisting the importunities of political parties to cloak improper 
persons with the rights of citizenship ; and resolved, that we call upon the press 
and the public to agitate and discuss the subject of the importation of criminals 
and paupers to the end that, if the present laws be not sufficient to save the 
country from peril, others may be enacted which shall be effectual. 


A remarkable document this we think; one which recommends 
itself to all justice-loving, fair-dealing minds. There is not one 
word in it to offend Italy, or any other nation which hitherto has 
discharged its surplus population on to the hospitable shores of the 
United States—tares and wheat mixed in unascertainable proportion. 

As far as Italy is concerned, she has shown herself capable of 
dealing with her criminals, and it will not be her fault if, escaping 
from her soil, they are received in Europe and allowed to embark 
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for the other side of the Atlantic. There at least the Americans 
will ‘ defend themselves,’ not by lynching and perpetuating the law- 
defying, justice-cheating propensities of all criminal classes, but by 
sending them back whence they came at the expense of those who 
illegally or fraudulently or even carelessly brought them. As to her 
paupers, Italy can provide for these also by simply carrying into 
execution without fear or favour the Reform Bill on charitable 
institutions, for which the preparatory studies were made during his 
first administration in 1876, when Giovanni Nicotera was then as 
now Minister for Home Affairs ; and converted into law (after fierce 
battles and strenuous opposition by the Church and her friends) by 
Francesco Crispi in 1890, the last year of his administration. 

The poor of Italy possess in their own right more than two milliards 
of capital, producing 100,000,000 lire per annum. Hitherto, this 
wealth, enormous for so poor a country, has been reduced to less than 
one-half by the ecclesiastical administrators and by lay agents; by 
taxation and by deductions for cult. In Milan, where the reform 
was made by the province and the communes, the charitable 
institutions serve their rightful objects, and by the new law will, we 
trust, maintain the pauper population all the country over. There 
are 20,000 edifices in which to house all the old, sick, lunatics (for 
whom other provisions are also made), the deaf, dumb, blind, and 
incapables, also the orphans, the waifs and strays of incivilisation. 
Nicotera has pledged himself to the immediate application of this 
beneficent law, and if a mistaken policy does not lead other 
members of the Ministry to seek reconciliation with the irreconci- 
lable we do not doubt of his success. Then again we see with joy 
that the present Minister of Public Works means to carry into effect 
another scheme of Crispi, and Miceli, late Minister of Public Works, 
till now tabooed because theirs; namely, the establishment of home 
colonies, not on the blue-sky-and-green-field-cottage system for 
irredeemable criminals, for whom there are ergastoli and prisons to 
spare, nor for lazy able-bodied paupers, but by a system of works for 
workers in the redemption of the marshy, untilled, but fertile lands 
of the Roman Campagna, of the neglected but most fertile island of 
Sardinia, and let us hope of some portions of Sicily. Of other 
schemes long since undertaken and carried on for the housing of the 
poor, for the establishment of industrial schools, we have not time now 
to speak, but it can be shown, in much less space than is necessary 
for the sad subject in hand, that Italy has done more for the 
‘redemption of the masses’ than any one is aware of. Unfortunately 
in Italy the very classes which in England and America do their 
best in that direction, the clergy and the religious classes of all 
denominations, in Italy do nothing for the people save to mulct 
them of money for masses for the living and the dead, for the 
‘ prisoner in the Vatican,’ for the maintenance of illegal associations 
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and prohibited fraternities. The Pope and the priests do not 
approve of the laws of the land ; hence conscription, civil marriage, 
and other laws are ignored, or open disobedience to them is enjoined 
at the confessionals, and often from the pulpit. 

Of late years the ultra-radicals who, until the death of Dr. 
Bertani, devoted themselves to the alleviation of misery and the 
diminution of crime, have abandoned that field of usefulness for 
sterile and dangerous political agitation, leaving social questions to 
puddlers in muddy waters, and to anarchists—though these in Mazzini’s 
Italy finda barren soil. There are signs, however, that certain lessons 
received, and certain dangers noted, have not been useless. If these 
come back to their old allegiance to real reform and to the faith that - 
made Italy one, free, and united, the next statistics of crime and 
pauperism in Italy will place her on a quite other footing on the 
progress-showing table of Europe. 

Meanwhile, and without a misgiving, we may assert that Italy 
will never allow her century-old friendship with the United States to 
be broken or even cooled by an ‘incident’ resulting from the com- 
bined dark deeds of criminals and cowards. 

The ¢ tall talk stalking up and down’ anent sealed orders to Italian 
admirals; of ironclads and gunboats weighing anchor for the Gulf of 
Mexico; of passports made ready for the much beloved American 
Minister in Rome (whose departure thence would be as much re- 
gretted as is Baron Fava’s from Washington), are but so many 
canards invented by Italy’s false friends and envious fratelli. Not 
a word of this bombastic trash do we read in the Italian newspapers. 
Nor is it possible that a Cabinet which contains two such members 
as Giovanni Nicotera and Pasquale Villari, than whom no two living 
men have done more to stamp out misery and crime in their native 
land, would, for a crime-originated catastrophe, consent to any step 
which would inevitably precipitate their country into an abyss from 
which Garibaldi redivivus could not extract her. 

No! Italy, at an overburdening sacrifice to herself, at a cost which 
every Italian suffers from, but pays punctually, if not cheerfully, has 
organised an ‘ every-citizen-a-soldier’ army; has created a magnifi- 
cent fleet.simply and solely for her own defence. And for the same 
object she has entered into an alliance which, if not exactly ‘a 
union of hearts,’ is one of vital interests. Even as she must have 
the integrity of her own territory guaranteed, so has she undertaken 
to guarantee the territory of her allies against all redeemers and 
revendicators of provinces, ceded by treaty or lost through the 
fortunes or misfortunes of war. Of such fortunes Italy is, alas, only 
too competent a judge. But, bitterly as she ever mourns the loss 
of Nice, and much as she desires to see Savoy ceded to neutral 
Switzerland, she does not deem it her right to keep Europe in a state 
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of turmoil and apprehension, or to stir up the inhabitants of those 
provinces to impotent rebellion. 

Consequently she is less inclined than other nations to sympathise 
with those who do thus bewail ‘ spilt milk.’ 

Her fleet she maintains in spick and span order for the protection 
of her coasts, for the prevention of playful descents on her arsenals 
or the possible renewals of guards of honour to the prisoner at the 
Vatican. Insufficient for a filibustering expedition, it is a fair fleet 
for defence, consisting of 17 iron-clad warships, with other four 
neariy completed, 270 gun-boats, ocean-torpedoes and torpedo 
vessels carrying 2,000 guns, of which three-fourths are of recent 
type, with a crew of 20,000 on active service, besides 559 officers, and 
41,000 men on unlimited leave or in reserve. Neveradingy will she 
spare needlessly from the Mediterranean, which neither she nor, we 
imagine, Great Britain intends to allow ever to become a‘ French 
lake,’ though Tunis, Toulon, Corsica, Nice, and Marseilles form a 
pretty well-distributed environment. What Italy asks for is to be 
let alone, to have to think less of her foreign affairs, and to be able 
to attend to her home policy. The written alliance with Germany 
and Austria on land, and the unwritten but firm friendship and 
pledge of mutual defence of Italy with Great Britain on the seas, 
is, in the opinion of a very large majority of thoughtful, undemon- 
strative, industrious, law-abiding, and order-loving Italians, the only 


present security for her own progress, and for the unbroken peace of 
Europe. 

The idea of that peace being broken by a war between Italy and 
the United States is so ludicrous on the one hand and so revolting on 
the other, that none but imbeciles or malignants could have even 
suggested such a possibility. 


JESSIE WHITE (Vedova) Mario. 
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RESUSCITATION BY OXYGEN. 


CasEs are constantly being reported in the newspapers of poisoning 
by gas, as by choke-damp in mines, or by the inhalation of carbonic 
acid and carbonic oxide fumes from charcoal stoves. Or as in the 
recent case of Sadullah Pasha, which will be fresh in the minds of 
most readers, we find a man poisoned by coal-gas and lingering alive 
for some forty-eight hours after, because, apparently, no efficient 
treatment was known to or practised by the foreign medical practi- 
tioners concerned. If the following case be published for the infor- 
mation of the medical profession and the public generally, it may, it 
is hoped, point the way to a more efficacious treatment for all such 
patients. 

In the year 1884, it was reported to me one afternoon that a 
Sapper, engaged under my command at Chatham, in emptying a 
war-balloon inflated with coal-gas, had been overpowered by the gas. 
I ran to the spot, and found that the man was lying under many 
folds of the half-empty balloon, quite insensible, having been breath- 
ing an atmosphere of coal-gas for an unknown time before his posi- 
tion was discovered by his comrades. We, officers and men, hastily 
cut away the intervening netting and folds of the balloon with knives, 
and drew him out into the open air. I sent off men for medical 
assistance and brandy, unbuttoned the man’s jacket, and, the weather 
being warm, placed him where he got the full benefit of a fresh 
breeze that was blowing. The man was, to all appearance, dead. 
There was no action of the heart that could be felt, and no percep- 
tible breathing. Finding, after a moderate interval, that there was 
still no sign of life, I thought of the steel tubes of compressed oxygen 
that we used for the oxyhydrogen light, and sent off a man to the office 
for one. He quickly ran back with it. It contained pure oxygen at 
a pressure of over 1,000 lb. to the inch, probably some 1,200 lb. 
more or less. The circumstances seemed to justify extreme courses, 
and, spite of the serious evident risk from the tremendous pressure 
of the gas, I forced open the Sapper’s mouth, placed the nozzle of 
the valve bodily inside it, and gently turned on the valve as little as 
one could manage. That little, however, was quite enough to inflate 
every corner of the patient’s lungs with oxygen in the briefest pos- 
sible time. The effect of the oxygen was to cause him instantly to 
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revive and clutch the nozzle of the valve convulsively with his teeth. 
It did not occur to me, at the first moment, to shut off the valve 
again with the turnkey which I held in my hand. Instead of doing 
so, I struggled to draw the steel tube away, at the risk of pulling 
the man’s front teeth out. A second or two later, finding the tube 
could not be got away, I thought of the key, shut off the valve with 
it, and then, at leisure, got the man’s mouth forced open, and drew 
away the tube. In the interval the oxygen had of course been 
still rushing out, and, had it not been for the escape provided by the 
open corners of the man’s mouth on both sides of the valve, his lungs, 
and probably his whole interior economy as well, would have been 
ruined by the pressure. As it was, not only his lungs, but his 
stomach, and every available passage for the gas, must have been 
filled with oxygen almost to bursting. 

Here, as I venture to hope, the medical profession will recognise 
a crucial experiment on the value of compressed oxygen as a remedial 
agent in such cases of gas poisoning. The effect in this case was 
extraordinary. In place of a man to all appearance dead, presenting 
the aspect of a livid corpse, his complexion being a ghastly purple 
or plum colour, in perhaps ten seconds, or fifteen seconds at the out- 
side, from the first rush of oxygen into his lungs, we saw him in such 
violent paroxysms that I was obliged to order four of his comrades to 
hold him with all their might, to keep him from dashing himself to 
pieces. His struggles and writhings were exactly like those of a 
strong man in a violent fit of epilepsy. About this time the brandy 
arrived, but I need hardly say that we did not administer it. 
Presently the struggles subsided. Some ten minutes later, the 
medical officer on duty arrived, pronounced that his life was saved, 
that, with a few weeks in hospital, he would probably recover, and 
said he would send an ambulance to take him there. When the 
ambulance arrived, half an hour later, it met the patient walking 
calmly back to barracks, and stoutly refusing to go to hospital. Next 
morning he was reported back at his work again. I sent for him, 
and examined him closely. There were absolutely no ill effects what- 
ever from the gas poisoning. He said he had never felt better in 
his life. . 
Here arises a point to which, with all respect, I would particu- 
larly invite the attention of. the medical profession. It is well 
known that even in minor cases of gas poisoning the after effects 
are considerable. Thus, if I may venture to instance my own ex- 
perience, when, in making runs in the war-balloons, I have in- 
cautiously inhaled the gas escaping from the tail of the balloon, as in a 
rapid ascent causing it to be overfilled by expansion, I have not 
probably imbibed one twentieth part of the gas which this Sapper 
had done. But, besides headache and nausea at the time, I have 
felt the ill effects for two or three days subsequently in a sense of 
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constriction round the pericardium. My heart felt as though it were 
held in a vice, or imprisoned in an iron band, and one could not draw 
a deep breath without some pain and difficulty. There were no such 
after effects in the case of this Sapper, it spite of the enormous com- 
parative quantity of poisonous gas which he must have inhaled. 
I tried him, and found he could draw any number of deep breaths 
without the slightest trouble. The powerful dose of oxygen under 
pressure seemed completely to have cleared his system of the 
poisonous coal gas, and left no room for any ill effect afterwards. 

Having narrated the facts, I may now perhaps be permitted to 
make a few remarks and suggestions. 

No man in his senses would propose to dose any patient with 
oxygen in such a barbarous and wholesale fashion as, under the stress 
of urgency, I here adopted. But there is no difficulty whatever in 
applying it in a more moderate, scientific, and regulated way. For 
portability and convenience it is desirable to store the oxygen under 
pressure in small strong bottles or reservoirs, made of the finest steel, 
with a valve giving an absolute hermetic seal. This, for gases under 
pressure, is evidently a primary necessity. Such valves used to be a 
great difficulty, if not altogether unattainable. That they are now 
to be procured, in any required quantity, was perhaps abundantly 
demonstrated by the experience of the war-balloons in Sir C. 
Warren’s expedition to Bechuanaland. There we carried out from 
England, into the very heart of Southern Africa, 30,000 cubic feet of 
hydrogen, a far more subtle and difficult gas to store than oxygen, 
under a pressure of 1,800 lb. on the inch. And our loss, by leakage 
of the gas, in these vast distances and varying climates, was 
absolutely nil. Moreover, gases are now regularly so stored and 
carried about for the production of the oxyhydrogen light. With pro- 
perly constructed vessels, therefore, there is now no difficulty what- 
ever in storing oxygen, or any other gas, under any required pressure, 
for any length of time. Nor is there any risk, provided the strength 
of the vessels is properly proportioned to the pressure of the gas, with 
an abundant margin for safety. A convenient maximum pressure for 
the gas, as supplied from the manufacturer, would be, I think, 100 
atmospheres, or about 1,500 lb.on the inch. These steel vessels can 
be made of any required size from about the content of a soda-water 
bottle upwards. 

So much for storage. The next question is, how best to reduce 
the pressure of the gas, either to that of the ordinary atmosphere, 
or to some moderate and safe pressure, to be determined and easily 
regulated by a qualified person, as a medical man engaged in 
administering the gas to his patient. 

This might be done by letting a suitable quantity of the gas out 
of the steel reservoir into a rubber bag, such as, I understand, is 
generally used by the medical profession in the administration of 
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ether or of ‘laughing gas.’ The operator, by squeezing the bag 
with his arm or elbow, could then put a slight pressure on the 
oxygen to force it through a suitable rubber tube, into a respirator, or 
breathing arrangement, placed over the patient’s mouth and nostrils. 

I would suggest, however, that a better arrangement than the 
rubber bag would be a small cylindrical shaped receiver, constructed 
with flat circular discs or plates at the top and bottom, and with its 
sides arranged in expansible folds or pleats, like those of an accordion. 
When not in use this would occupy very little room, as the top 
would be collapsed nearly down upon the bottom. It would be fitted 
at bottom with a strong tube and brass union to connect with the 
valve of the oxygen reservoir, and opposite with an exit or attach- 
ment for the light flexible administering tube. Suppose now that 
it be required to administer, not pure oxygen, but a mixture of 
one-half oxygen and one-half ordinary air to a patient who is in an 
insensible condition, having been fished out of a pond, drowned or 
half-drowned, or overcome by choke-damp in a mine, or by the bad 
air and carbonic acid in an old well or tunnel, or by the effects of 
the administration of chloroform or other anesthetics on an abnormal 
constitution. 

The operator, or his assistant, will then raise the upper diaphragm 
or cover of the collapsed receiver, through one-half its height, before 
turning on the valve of the steel reservoir. This, when turned on, 
will then quickly inflate the other half, making a mixture of one- 
half air and one-half oxygen in the receiver. The valve must then 
be promptly shut off. The patient being insensible, and his lungs 
not acting, or acting very imperfectly, it is desirable to put some 
pressure on the gas, to inflate his lungs thoroughly with it. This 
can be readily done by the operator, who presses down the top of the 
receiver with his flattened hand, synchronously with the inspiratory 
movements of artificial respiration. 

By these arrangements it is clear that either pure oxygen, in 
extreme cases, or a mixture of any required proportions of air and 
oxygen in ordinary cases can be forced into a patient’s lungs, at any 
required pressure. 

Oxygen, at any required compression, can be readily procured at 
a moderate cost from Brin’s Patent Oxygen Company, and any of 
the usual makers of surgical instruments, especially those who now 
make the apparatus usually employed for administering ‘ laughing 
gas,’ would, I have no doubt, be happy to supply the profession with 
a suitable portable case, modelled on the above lines, for use in 
hospitals, or by private practitioners. The whole apparatus, at least 
of the small size required by private practitioners, who would only 
seldom require it, would easily, I think, pack into a case about 
thirteen inches by eleven inches, and say three inches high. This 
could be conveniently carried anywhere by a handle at the side, or 
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it could be made still smaller, if required. The only part that need 
be detachable or removable would be the steel reservoir. This, when 
empty, would be sent by rail back to the Oxygen Company to be 
refilled, who would send down a filled duplicate tube in exchange for 
it. I would respectfully submit to the medical profession, as well as 
to the public generally, that the advantage to be gained by com- 
pressed oxygen, thus readily procurable locally throughout the length 
and breadth of Great Britain, would be enormous. Cases are of con- 
tinual, almost daily, occurrence, wherein persons are fished out of 
the water in a half-drowned state, too far gone to take the usual 
stimulants and restoratives. They die, simply because there is no 
ready means of giving the necessary stimulus to the exhausted - 
vitality. Many, no doubt, are rescued by artificial respiration, which 
re-oxygenates the lungs and blood. But, surely, the really sound 
and scientific way to effect this is not to set a number of ignorant and 
generally more or less incapable bystanders to pull the poor insensible 
drowned man about, with the idea of setting his non-oxygenated 
lungs to work—a rough process which may or may not prove suc- 
cessful—but rather to introduce the life-giving oxygen into his lungs 
directly and immediately by aid of such a suitable special apparatus. 
I have not the slightest doubt that many a drowned or asphyxiated 
person, who is hopelessly gone so far as all ordinary methods, includ- 
ing artificial respiration, are concerned, could be easily and quickly 
restored by introducing a dose of pure oxygen into his lungs. More 
especially would this be the case if, side by side with the oxygen for 
the lungs, there were available a portable electric battery for giving 
suitable shocks to start the action of the heart if it had stopped, or 
all but stopped. 

These points are well worthy of consideration by the Royal 
Humane Society, as well as by the National Life Boat Society. Thus, 
in the case of the last-named Society, many cases were reported in 
the papers, in connection with the recent gales all round the coasts, 
wherein persons rescued from wrecks died of exposure and exhaustion 
after they had been brought safely back toshore. They would hardly 
have succumbed had a dose of oxygen been available, which, by oxy- 
genating the blood, would have quickened the vitality of the whole 
system, and thereby given sufficient strength to enable these poor 
shipwrecked sailors to take brandy, hot coffee, or other ordinary 
stimulants, which are now uselessly offered to exhausted men, who are 
too far gone to swallow anything. 

Is it too much to say that in every well-appointed hospital, where 
chloroform, ether, or other anzsthetics are administered, there ought 
to be, side by side with the chloroform-inhaling apparatus, another 
apparatus for the administration of oxygen? Then, in that small but 
appreciable percentage of abnormal cases, to which I have alluded 
above, wherein, as is well known, the anesthetic causes failure of the 
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respiration, and later of the heart’s action, leading sometimes to the 
collapse and death of the patient, a suitable dose of the revivifying 
oxygen would promptly restore the failing lung action, and most 
probably enable the patient to bear, if required, a longer continuance 
of the anesthetic, when this would otherwise be impossible. 

And is it too much to say that the manager, or resident agent, 
of every well-appointed coal mine ought to have on the spot such a 
supply of compressed oxygen, and to be instructed to administer it 
forthwith to any man who is overcome by carbonic oxide or choke- 
damp?. Judging by my experience as reported above, he will then 
be in a position to restore, or bring back to life again in the most 
marvellous and almost instantaneous fashion, any miner who comes 
under the deadly influence of the gas, provided only that the oxygen 
is kept ready to hand, in such a convenient shape for instant use. 

There is only one practical danger in this storage of compressed 
oxygen. It may be easily averted by proper precautions: but it is 
very desirable that it should be explained to, and carefully noted by, 
all concerned in its use. 

Oxygen, as is well known, has a great affinity for metals. It will 
not, however, attack the metal of the steel reservoirs and valves, in 
its cold or normal state. But it is extremely dangerous to expose 
the oxygen under these high pressures to any oil or any hydrocarbon 
whatsoever, as it has a still higher affinity for them. Now pressure- 
gauges, or dynamometers for determining the pressure of gas or 
steam, as ordinarily constructed and used, are lubricated internally 
with such oils. When the oxygen reservoir has been partly emptied 
by use, there is a natural temptation to determine how much oxygen 
may remain in the vessel by applying such a pressure-gauge to 
determine the then existing pressure. The danger of this course 
may be best illustrated by an accident which I have known to happen 
more than once. The oxygen, rushing into the pressure-gauge, 
comes suddenly in contact with the lubricating oil. Its powerful 
affinity for the hydrocarbon, combined with the sudden rush, is too 
strong for it. The result is a very violent explosion, which blows 
the glass of the gauge, and probably its metal case also, into frag- 
ments. The glass is driven all around in small pieces, at the 
imminent risk of blinding the bystanders. But the explosion, once 
started, does not stop there. The heat, and strong chemical action 
developed by it, brings into active play the great dormant affinity of 
the oxygen for the metals in contact with it. It instantly attacks 
and burns any remaining portions of the metal pressure-gauge. It 
then with extreme rapidity burns back along the small copper tube 
which is generally used as a connection between the oxygen reservoir 
and the pressure-gauge, consuming the copper as it goes. In another 
instant it has attacked the metal, such as gunmetal or Delta metal, 
of its own main valve, and the steel of the reservoir tube into which 
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that valve is screwed. The half-melted valve is blown out bodily, 
like a shot out of a gun, by the imprisoned oxygen within, which then 
escapes, but not before it has fiercely attacked and ruined the steel 
of the reservoir itself. 

It will be seen that such a disastrous accident as this depends 
primarily upon the great affinity of the compressed oxygen for the 
lubricating hydrocarbon of the gauge. After this, the almost 
instantaneous spread of the mischief depends upon the powerful 
affinity of the oxygen for metals. For I repeat that oxygen, under 
these great pressures, will attack anything, once a strong chemical 
reaction is started by such an initial explosion. 

If, therefore, it be desired to test the pressure of the gas, whether - 
on its receipt from the manufacturers or at any subsequent stage, all 
ordinary pressure-gauges, such as are in universal use for testing the 
pressure of steam in boilers, must be carefully avoided. A special 
gauge only, which has been taken to pieces by a skilled and 
thoroughly trustworthy mechanic, and carefully cleansed from every 
particle of the lubricating oil, by ether, or by some similar dissolvent 
to the oil, should be employed. And no oil, or grease, or anything of 
the nature of a hydrocarbon, should be used in or in connection with 
it, as for lubricating the threads ef the screw by which it is screwed 
on. It should be kept and applied in a perfectly dry and clean con- 
dition. I may refer to the newspaper reports, which I recollect to 
have seen not long since, of another such accident, in respect of 
which a clergyman who was using oxygen, supplied by Messrs. Brin’s 
Company, brought an action for damages caused by the explosion 
against the Company. I would advise Messrs. Brin, and all other 
manufacturers or firms who may undertake to supply compressed 
oxygen, that their customers will be likely to avoid such dangerous 
accidents in future if the firms will supply, as required, with the 
oxygen, such specially cleaned and prepared pressure-gauges, and 
warn all users of the oxygen that they cannot be responsible for 
accidents arising from the use of any other pressure-gauges not so 
supplied bythem. Inthe ordinary way, for the employment of oxygen 
as a remedial agent, as here advocated, there is no need for testing 
its pressure at all, whereby all danger will be effectually avoided, 
provided always that the operators will take care to avoid the use of 
oil or grease in or about the valves and fittings generally, so that by 
no possibility can the oxygen under pressure come suddenly in con- 
tact with it. 

But again, I do not assert that the use of any quantity of such a 
lubricant, say on the screwed thread_of a union joint, will necessarily 
or even probably determine an explosion. It is possible, I think, that 
in order to obtain the conditions necessary for such a spontaneous 
combustion, we require to have the particles of the hydrocarbon 
driven round and round with the rushing oxygen, in a state of very 
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minute subdivision, as may naturally occur on the first rush of the 
oxygen under pressure into a lubricated gauge. This is a question 
for chemists and for professors of the natural sciences. But I have 
small doubt that, whatever their view as to the precise rationale of 
such explosions, these learned specialists will be found to agree with 
me, that it is much better to avoid the use of all hydrocarbons what- 
soever in or near the apparatus. 

If these simple precautions be understood and adopted, I believe 
that compressed oxygen may be carried anywhere, and used for a 
lifetime, without the slightest risk. 

HENRY ELSDALE. 





TOWN AND COUNTRY PARSONS. 


In putting some thoughts on paper under this title I am moved 
not so much by the manifold contrasts which the work of a clergyman 
is capable of presenting in the wide theatre of the world as by some 
divergent aspects of his commonplace home calling. Moreover, I 
confine the mention of my impressions about town and country clergy 
to that of their ordinary procedure in these latter days. I do not 
attempt to touch the evidence of long-drawn ministration and rivalry 
preserved in ecclesiastical records which summon the spirits of 
regulars, seculars, monks, and friars before the reader. My books of 
reference are the city pavements and village pastures of to-day. I 
do not travel or look out afar. I have nothing to tell of the man who 
carries his life in his hand among savages of uncertain temper, or 
spends his ministerial strength in long solitary rides between the 
lonely stations of the colonist. I think, rather, of the secure position 
held by one who ministers in crowded centres of keen city life, where 
the Sunday congregation is a focus of religious intelligence, or serves 
a mossy church in some still country nook, where the sound of sheep 
bleating in the next field comes through the open summer door, and 
a score of peasants (who have been reaping all the week) nod upon 
the benches which have held their sires time out of mind. 

There are, I know, alert and attentive rustic congregations, 
wakeful in attitude and quick at an inference, but it is with many as 
I have said, especially if the scholarly preacher be polysyllabic in his 
language and academical in his aspect of life. 

Within these limits the experience of a clergyman is obviously 
manifold. While righteousness and iniquity are confined to no ex- 
clusive soils, and the same species of sin grow more or less rankly in 
all climates (since the Spirit of God ever moves upon the face of the 
waters, and the’ Devil goes to and fro upon the earth), the religious 
ways of dwellers in the city and in the field at home are often widely 
diverse. They certainly are so when viewed in a corporate or general 
aspect. 

Nothing, for instance, soon strikes a thoughtful Christian accus- 
tomed to a country ‘Sabbath’ more than the disregard of public 
worship in London. 
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Directly he begins to read within the lines of its appearance he is 
aghast at the religious attitude of the Londoner. Many visitors, 
indeed, may so enjoy the enthusiasm of the ‘ May meetings’ as to 
look on them as rising from the spring of a religious life which is found 
only in London, and fail to realise that they are largely swelled 
by contingents from the provinces. Others may be impressed by the 
forest. of spires which break the sky-line of the City. The great 
multitude of worshippers, in e.g. St. Paul’s, also suggests a multi- 
tudinous acceptance of Christianity. There is nothing really like it 
in the country, for however popular an occasional function may be in 
a provincial cathedral, London presents a continuously reassembled 
crowd in its chief church. But after seeing the thousands gathered 
under its dome, and apprehending that they may be seen there week 
after week, the visitor may ask himself‘ What are these among so 
many?’ When he thinks of the countless succession of monotonous 
streets in the poorer parts of the metropolis, each representing the 
population of an ordinary country parish, and then asks how many 
Pharisees or Publicans go up from them into the Temple to pray, he 
begins to realise the gulf between the religious condition of the 
country and the capital of England. Nor is the contrast much 
modified if he arrives from a provincial town. Indeed, a place with 
a population of, say, 10,000 souls frequently presents. a spectacle of 
general church-going more notable than the village, however constant 
in their devotions the majority of its peasant residents may be. 
Scattered hamlets and cottages send their twos and threes across 
the fields and down the lane to the grey tower whence the Sunday 
chime is heard, and the rustic congregation makes a brave show 
when it is dismissed. But though, at its dispersal, these accumu- 
lated items suggest their claim to be called a ‘ flock,’ the square of 
the borough town is often alive with special movement before as well 
as after Divine service. On no day in the week do its inhabitants so 
display themselves at the same hour. 

The contrast afforded on Sunday to their daily passage in pro- 
vincial streets and lanes is not however to be wholly set down to 
religious feeling. Social factors operate with silent and profound 
effect, especially in a country village. There the Sunday coat and 
dinner are mostly accompanied by a recognition of Divine service at 
some time of the day. This is due, not merely to traditional habit, 
but also to current public opinion (involving that of the parson and 
the squire), which in some rustic circles is likely to be unpleasant to 
a man who never attends any ‘place of worship.’ I do not mean 
that the estimate formed of us by our neighbours should be despised, 
for it is of incalculably wholesome value in many respects, and yet it 
sometimes produces the same outward result as the strongest religious 
conviction when it sends peasants to church. The ‘gathering of 
themselves together,’ moreover, has an attraction outside as well as 
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inside the sacred building. The labourer, in summer time especially, 
finds an airy ‘club’ in the churchyard, and the. young people a 
‘garden party’ where the simple beauty and fashion of the parish 
may be seen, met, and criticised. The parochial element, too, as we 
leave the town, exercises peculiar influence in drawing the inhabi- 
tants of a village together on the day of rest. Confirmed city dwellers 
have small perception of the importance attached to traditional 
corporate feeling in the genuine country. A native there ‘ belongs’ 
to a place with a tenacity and exclusiveness which colour his estimate 
of the world, and especially that part of it which lies on the other 

side of a boundary hedge. All these elements of distinction and 

influence are absent from the dull town street, where a man may > 
perhaps be subjected to disagreeable remarks if he dresses in his 

best to go to church. And even when his nearest house of prayer is 

fairly attended by his neighbours, there is no such friendly gathering 
around its doors before and after service as marks the rustic Sunday. 
The appetite for news is supplied by the study of Lloyd’s or the 
Dispatch. It may make knots at the corner of a street or in the bar 
of a public-house, but it creates no weekly general gathering for 
friendly conversation outside the ¢hurch porch. 

I will now leave for the present these pictures provided by the 
Sunday habits of their respective flocks, and try in other ways to 
realise some varied positions and duties of the town and country 
parson, looking at several points in which the contrast between their 
circumstances and work is apparent. To make a beginning, let us 
glance at the ‘meet’ of a clerical club. Here is something indeed 
which displays small divergence in one respect, inasmuch as the 
inevitable ‘paper’ is generally read, a ‘discussion’ (more or less 
forecast) about some ‘subject’ occupies the assemblage for a couple 
of hours, or a portion of Scripture provides a comparison of ‘ views.’ 
In town, at least in London, the guests on these occasions gather 
late, and their host gives no thought to the mode of their approach, 
beyond perhaps (if he lives in the suburbs) a mention in the remind- 
ing card of the nearest metropolitan station or line of omnibuses. 
In the country, however, the business consumes the best part of a 
day, mostly chosen as the precursor of a moon which shall light the 
visitors home. Stabling is extemporised in the barn. The parson- 
age isa focus of gigs. A circle of some miles is drained of the 
clerical element, whose cheery members close the business of a 
summer day with that chatty stroll in the garden which precedes a 
hospitable dinner, after which (well wrapped up, if it be winter) they 
drive off from the door into the night. Meanwhile the ‘ discussion’ 
of their city brethren is in full swing. 

But let us follow them home. The devout parson of a typical 
country parish, with its population of a few hundred souls, rises the 
next “norning to the familiar duties of a shepherd who knows all his 
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sheep by name and face, and in many cases has known them since 
they were lambs. And here, at once, we perceive a feature in his 
work which some ignorantly imagine to indicate merely a pleasant 
easiness of relationship, but which, in reality, involves a sense of 
responsibility which may be almost overwhelming. It is not what 
we do, or what we cannot do, but what we leave undone, that tries 
and vexes us. And with the vicar of a small country parish, all the 
work is assumed to be within the power of the minister. He has, 
say, only 300 people to look after. Only! But then they represent 
the ‘ souls’ of which he has the ‘cure’; and when this is realised, 
the assumption that his spiritual duties towards them can be certainly 
discharged because of their fewness is dissipated, since the conscious- 
ness and incidence of the burden may be minutely exacting, however 
heartily borne. Herein lies a distinction which many feel to ‘ differ- 
entiate ’ sharply the post of a clergyman in the country from that of 
one in a populous town. In the latter case, a man’s sense of detailed 
responsibility is often dulled, inasmuch as he is simply unable to 
feed his flock with that discriminate knowledge of their needs which 
is supposed to be possible in the former. When a hard day’s work is 
over, he rests with a consciousness that what remains undone lies 
beyond his power, and has not been neglected, but inevitably left. 
The other pastor is frequently haunted by the thought that if he had 
been a little more sedulous he might have compassed his duties to 
his own honest satisfaction. But he is by no means satisfied, for 
there are plain faults and failings in those committed to his charge 
which keenly distress his soul, since they seem to be within reach 
of his influence, and yet are not reached. 

This is felt by men of different minds and ‘schools.’ It is, how- 
ever, obviously most pressing in the case of one who clings to the 
traditional rights of ‘ authority,’ and whose ministration is coloured 
with strong sacerdotal convictions. He is the ‘ priest’ of the parish, 
and inherits a sense that the duties of his office should be discharged 
with minuteness of official reproof, rebuke, and exhortation. He is 
moved by a desire to maintain and show that affectionate austerity 
which shoul 1 precede the loosing or binding of souls under his charge, 
and he is never more happy than when he feels that he has not 
feared to magnify his office, nor hidden the candle of his calling 
under the bushel of mere civility and kindliness. I need not say 
that this priestly attitude is often coldly or rudely resented by those 
sheep who claim to have outlived the age of simple submission to 
ecclesiastical rule. They have broken loose from it altogether. Per- 
haps they not only follow or ‘ sit under’ some minister of their own 
choice, but (whatever their religious persuasion may be) think more 
of the newspaper than of any ministerial advice or direction at all. 
The tide of printer’s ink has flooded the altar and the pulpit. A 
state of things has arisen wholly removed from and unlike that in 
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which the priest’s office was created, but the claims of which he still 
honestly tries to keep alive or to recall. 

The city sacerdotalist (I use the word without any covert sneer 
and only because I cannot find another better suited to my purpose) 
is more fortunate. He draws sympathising souls from a surrounding 
mass of recusants with the magnet of his own ecclesiastical demands, 
and they gather round him with respectful devotion, while the place 
of one like-minded with himself who is set in charge of a small 
country parish is often beset with unfulfilled desires, and accompanied 
by vexatious disappointment. For him there is no abundant store 
of outsiders from whom to win a gathering of those who think with - 
himself. To him, the day of ‘ godly discipline’ which prevailed in 
the ‘ primitive Church’ is most plainly seen to have vanished. Even 
if it were to return, it has confessedly gone by, at least in the 
estimation of the framers of the Anglican Prayer Book. And when 
once in the year its substitute (provided in the Commination service) 
is set before a small rustic Ash Wednesday congregation, and the 
‘sentences of God’s cursing against impenitent sinners’ are read from 
the ‘ reading pew or pulpit’ and responded to with obedient indiffer- 
ence by a little party of school children, it is felt to be hopelessly 
faint and inadequate, however sincerely the devout parish priest 
may wish the ancient order to be ‘restored again.’ Meanwhile he 
has no power to put a sinner to‘ open penance.’ At least, any formal 
effort to inflict it is met by a derisive proclamation of its impotence, 
or perhaps the only ‘legal proceedings’ which follow an attempted 
claim to back the priest’s authority with the civil arm are taken, not 
against the offender, but against himself. He is left to mourn over 
the decadence of discipline, and possibly envies the power to put his 
parish under an interdict which survives in some places where 
the Roman Church retains its rule. But what Anglican Bishop 
would intervene to support a country parson in the use of such seve- 
rity, even if it were legally possible of execution? In fact the parish 
priest can neither bring about the exercise of secular public rule, nor 
even find consolation in a belief that the spiritual efficacy of a sen- 
tence is regarded. The pastoral crook which he sees conspicuously 
displayed at episcopal functions in the nearest cathedral city is a 
significant relic of departed power, rather than a symbol of authority. 
Its jewelled ecclesiastical claims to catch and pen wandering sheep 
are like the bright lettered backs on the door of a library which may 
announce authoritative contents, but have nothing behind them. 
When the country priest who mourns over lost sacerdotal sway has 
returned to the parsonage (with his robes packed in a little black 
bag) he recollects the emblem of departed episcopal authority which 
headed the procession, and feels himself again, with freshly renewed 
consciousness of his impotence, in the midst of a flock which he 
often thinks he might have ruled with better effect if the rod of his 
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power had not been replaced by that influence which is determined 
by personal worth alone. 

But the position of the country parson who is vexed by no such 
regrets, and who cordially accepts the modern estimate of his office, 
or even might strenuously repudiate any charge of hankering after 
the restitution of priestly discipline, is often found to be keenly ex- 
acting. It is not merely that he feels the gravity of his charge. 
That is felt by all conscientious men, wherever they may be placed. 
But the smallness of a cure brings with it a peculiar sense of oppor- 
tunity which makes failure proportionately disappointing. When he 
has done his best, how many of his sheep (and lambs) are there 
whose hearts he feels he has not satisfactorily reached! Heis vexed 
by the thought of what he might possibly have done if he had used 
his manifold occasions for influence to better purpose. The city 
clergyman is sometimes (rightly or wrongly) freed from the special 
and insistent sense of official failure. While he feels, keenly enough, 
a personal interest in those who are anywise drawn to him, he can 
hardly help reflecting that he cannot be fairly held responsible for 
much mischief which is beyond his reach. What individual influence 
can he exercise over many who may live indeed within his parish, but 
the sense of whose relationship to himself is not assisted by their 
recognition of any parochial bounds, or whose interests lie wholly out- 
side them? He is thus probably led to recast his attitude towards 
the flock under his charge, and to substitute a network of supervision, 
made of assistant curates (who have no ‘cure’ of souls) and various 
lay helpers (men and women), for that individual handling of sheep 
which is assumed to be possible when they are few. And this sub- 
stitution of machinery for handwork so delegates the duties of his 
office as to weaken or even dissipate that pressing sense of personal 
responsibility which is felt by many of his brethren in the country. 
This presents itself to him as a new thing in his experience, if he 
should be moved from a populous town cure to a small rustic one. 
Instead of supervising a factory he finds he has to turn a spinning- 
wheel. A word more on this presently. 

Another phase of contrast between city and rural work may be 
seen in the inability of the village parson to escape from any- 
one who resents his influence and office. If this black sheep should 
be merely an individual in the flock who is defiant or impenetrable, 
he is still in the fold, and the consciousness of his stubborn presence 
isin itself distressing ; but if he should happen to have been anywise 
an office-bearer, his irremovable prominence is all the more marked and 
vexatious. The parson can neither ignore nor forget him. While the 
* misunderstanding ’ or offence lasts, he may be met at any turn, his 
irrepressible and independent bleat may be heard over any hedge, and 
possibly he gathers around him a party of buoyant sympathisers. 
Personal mistakes in dealing with him, which may have led or con- 
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tributed towards the unhappy severance, are treasured up against the 
parson with that provoking clearness of remembrance which is 
possible only in the compressed society of a village where local utter- 
ances and events overshadow the current history of the world. I do 
not forget that this may produce some healthy caution and fear of 
offence. I have indeed occasionally noticed, especially among peasants, 
great carefulness in giving an opinion about a neighbour or an inci- 
dent: and this reticence may unconsciously arise from the mischief 
that follows free speech; but, too often, a village dispute is allowed 
to bear a very rank and stubborn crop of ill-will; and wounds, once 
given, bleed with vexatious obstinacy, especially if caused by some 
perfectly honest parson’s rebuke. But, in cities, if the recusant 
belongs merely to the ranks, and has held no office (unless he legally 
takes the odious shape of an ‘ aggrieved parishioner’ ), he is impotent. 
However conspicuous he would like his defiance of authority to be, 
he can seldom enjoy the gratification of notice, and even if he should 
have been an official, he mostly disappears. He ceases to attend his 
former church, and his place is filled by another who perhaps hardly 
knew his name. He goes, or is dismissed, and there is an end of the 
business. He is seen no longer. - The minister is sorry for him, 
and is ready to treat him with kindness if he should be met, but he 
is vexed by no perpetual reminder of a badly healed or still open sore 
in the body of his ministrants. In this respect the position of the 
city clergyman is much less trying than that of his brother in the 
fields. He generally escapes from the small social annoyances which 
may follow a misunderstanding with a parishioner or an official. I 
do not say that this is always right, for it is well to feel the con- 
sequences of a possible mistake, but it is a fact, and presents no small 
point of contrast between the experiences of town and country 
parsons. 

Another is seen in the strain felt by a conscientious man in 
preaching to the same people year after year. There they sit, in 
their familiar seats, which they fill with customary steadiness, Sunday 
after Sunday. It is true that the ‘old, old story’ has endless and 
manifold sides and applications of its truth, but it is often very 
difficult for a preacher to feel that he speaks with appreciated fresh- 
ness. Country congregations are not always responsive, and are 
sometimes slow to show that indefinable look of apprehension which 
makes a man feel en rapport with his audience. No doubt the 
prayers are by far the most precious part of the service, and yet the 
sermon is not unimportant, and in this the minister is compelled to 
use his individuality, and wishes the people to feel a personal con- 
cern. But the cluster of interests most appreciated by a rustic con- 
gregation is small, and it is the more difficult to handle, because utter- 
ances which are incapable of offence in a town congregation are liable 
to some provoking local interpretation when heard in a village 
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church. If there is, for example, one wealthy man present, his 
poorer fellow-worshippers are only too likely to fit the cap of Dives 
on his solitary head on the smallest provocation, and their minister 
is tempted so to veil the purpose of a sentence which touches on the 
duties of the rich that, in the attempt not to be personal, his words 
become pointless. This seriously limits the range of his language. 
Also in handling the position of ‘ the poor and needy’ he is compelled 
to be circumspect, for Hodge has often a thin skin, and the good 
minister who may desire a sinner (in any ‘class’) to be pricked in 
the heart does not wish him to be stung. Thus, in this respect, 
the country sermon, which some think the easiest to be preached, 
becomes really the hardest. Moreover, many educated men have a 
keen interest in matters beyond the cognisance of their flocks, and, 
though they feel that the Gospel of Christ is the central and main 
subject of their mission, perceive many matters about which intelli- 
gent Christians are legitimately concerned, and which almost demand 
some handling from the pulpit. When critics say that sermons 
should invariably and severely follow the lines of Apostolic preach- 
ing seen in the Scriptures, they sometimes forget that the message 
of the Gospel was wholly new to those who were first addressed. The 
oldest truths, familiar to the modern worshipper, were fresh to them. 
They had long breathed the air of exclusive Jewish or Gentile tradi- 
tion, and the simplest Christian announcements stirred entirely un- 
broken ground. And yet, even with them, there presently arrived a 
need for some advance in the method of the teacher. The author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews himself says: ‘ Leaving the principles of 
the doctrine of Christ, let us go on unto perfection ; not laying again 
the foundation of repentance from dead works, and of faith toward 
God, of the doctrine of baptisms, and of laying on of hands, and of 
resurrection of the dead, and of eternal judgment. And this will 
we do, if God permit.’ 

This is exhaustive advice, and even surprising, if we consider the 
short time which had passed since these ‘ principles’ were first 
taught. But if it was needed then, it has a continuously permanent 
application, requiring fulfilment at the hand of all successive teachers. 
Certainly now that we have reached an age in which the rudiments 
of Christianity are assumed to have been imparted to every member 
of a congregation, the minister is compelled to show, e.g., if he can, 
the connection between his central message and the main thoughts, 
facts, and incidents of the day which are moving the world of men. 
That is comparatively easy to one who addresses people who are 
in the same boat of intellectual experience as himself, and are quick 
at a mere reference to general current information, and the thoughts 
common to educated hearers. But it is different in the case of a 
scholarly man exercised in seeing the condition and progress of 
affairs at large, and asking himself how the great questions of 
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religion and religious thought can best be used in teaching truth, 
when he finds himself planted in the pulpit of a small country 
church. How can he best bring himself into touch with the minds 
of his flock? It is easy to say that the eternal verities of religion 
provide common ground on which they can always profitably meet. 
But when he has to preach a hundred sermons in every twelve 
months, year after year, to the same unchanging little assemblage 
of peasants, who (however genuine their Christianity may be) are 
inevitably ignorant of and unconcerned in many matters which 
impress himself, he must be an unkind critic who does not allow 
that in this respect the position of a country parson is often far more 
difficult than that of one ina city. For, after all, however effective 
and gratifying the daily pastoral intercourse of a good minister may 
be with his people, the Sunday sermon in which he can deliver him- 
self, and feel an appreciated contact between his spirit and those of 
attentive and interested hearers, is felt by many a town clergyman 
to have a distinctly enjoyable place in the round of his ministrations. 
Its preparation exercises him gladly, and its delivery brings the 
business of the week to a focus into which he puts his best work. 
That may be thought a rosy picture of the performance, but as long 
as he does not try to show off, and honestly seeks to speak his mind, 
as before God, according to the proportion of his faith, his Sunday 
utterance becomes a righteous pleasure, as well as an imperative 
duty. His preaching, moreover, becomes the more encouraging to 
him as his congregation always changes to some extent. New faces 
present themselves, bringing a sharpness of receptivity which is like 
a fresh edge to an old knife. So city congregations are renewed, 
not by the growing up of the young as the old are removed from 
their seats and laid in the churchyard, but by the infusion of more 
full-grown life. It is true that in towns the unexpectedly recognised 
presence of a rare and capable critic might dissipate the fabric of a 
sermon which had (as the preacher thought) formed itself and 
assumed promising outline in his mind; or it might take all the 
steam out of the delivery of a written one from which he can 
extemporise no escape; but, on the other hand, the face of a 
thoroughly sympathising friend acts like a pinch of salt to the dish 
of his discourse. The town clergyman is occasionally thus refreshed. 
I do not say that this enjoyment of preaching to educated people is 
always wholesome, or to be preferred to the steady righteous in- 
struction of the more ignorant: moreover, it has its special draw- 
backs. For instance, the preacher is quickly warned of staleness 
and exhaustion by the departure of those who, as a rule, go away 
when his springs of thought become dry, or the accustomed spirit of 
his language evaporates. It may sound a cruel thing to say, but it 
is true, that while the charity of the country hearer suffereth long 
and is kind, city ears will often turn quickly to another preacher if 
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the old one fails in body or in soul. And if these do not go, the 
fading of their interest in what he says plainly betrays itself. It is 
not that they cease to have personal respect for him, but such 
Sunday appetite as is felt in towns resents a tasteless dish. 

I am not sure, though, whether this sensitiveness of spiritual 
palate is to be blamed anywhere. On the contrary, it might occa- 
sionally be well if preachers knew still better than they do what their 
hearers think of them. In some parts of the primitive Church there 
was a test of sympathy shown in public applause while the sermon 
was in progress, and it would not be necessarily a bad thing if such 
parsons as stand convicted of notorious incompetence were sometimes 
put to the open penance of sibilation, that others admonished by their 
example might be the more afraid to offend. I have read (in tracts) 
of rebukes administered by a godly neighbour (during some imaginary 
dialogue) to a man who pleads for his neglect in attending church 
that the minister is ‘dull.’ The candid friend says, ‘ The message is 
the same, whoever delivers it,’ or, ‘There is always something in the 
dullest sermon which is good for your soul.’ This is nonsense. It 
might as well be said that a dinner is good, however cooked, provided 
that the meat is prime; or that however much you may dislike the 
food set before you, and however badly it may be dressed, there is 
sure to be some bread and cheese on the board which is wholesome, 
and capable of satisfying your hunger. We ought rather to say that 
gospel truth needs special care in its presentation. Divine food 
deserves the best equipment man can provide, and when he has to 
give it he will not insult, he will try not to discredit, sacred material 
by the clumsy, careless, and distasteful way in which he presents it. 
It is, in truth, not a mere ‘ message’ which has to be delivered with 
verbal accuracy. As such, the ‘ Word of God’ is uttered from the 
reading pew, lectern, or altar steps. The sermon is the ‘ exposition’ 
of a text or subject, and it is idle to defend its defects by saying that 
the matter is too vitally real to be capable of being seriously spoilt 
by the expounder. It often is. It is sometimes worse than spoilt. 
Just as we say that sweet music is ‘murdered’ when badly played, 
so the finest truth may suffer from repulsive rendering, and the 
hearer may be not merely stinted but offended, when he hears the 
harmony of great Christian verities mauled by raw or slovenly speak- 
ing in the pulpit. But where the preacher has not the continued 
stimulus of an intelligent, attentive congregation, or when he has 
been in the habit of preaching to precisely the same party of people 
for a long while, it is hard for him to keep the sword of the Spirit 
always bright and sharp. 

If we pass on to another branch of clerical work, and observe the 
contrasts in ‘ pastoral visitation ’ shown by the country and the town, 
we shall also find that, as with preaching, its discharge is often most 
exacting in the former. I have already noticed the assumption that 
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the cure of only a few hundred souls makes small demands upon a 
minister, but beyond that, there is a personal acquaintance with all 
the circumstances of the parish (shared by visitor and visited) 
which imports a special factor into the due performance of this duty 
in the country. In towns the clergyman calls upon his fellow- 
parishioners in a more purely official character than in a village. 

I do not mean that anywhere he should be always ‘ preaching’ 
from house to house. There are other ways of going about 
and doing good, after the most divine pattern. But yet the 
point of a distinctly needed religious interview may be blunted by 
social familiarity. The shyness which many a minister feels in 
speaking about personal religion to members of his own family 
(something akin to the reluctance of a physician who seeks other 
advice if his wife should be seriously ill, though he would treat the 
case without hesitation if it were that of a stranger) is felt in a less 
degree when a friend and neighbour has to be admonished profes- 
sionally. Acquaintance hardly seems to warrant what borders on intru- 
sive advice: nevertheless, occasions arise on which the minister must 
speak with official authority, or forgo his claim to be what he is, i.e. 
more than a kindly adviser. Perhaps he does not sufficiently realise 
that such intervention would often be thankfully recognised by the 
offender himself if affectionately claimed, but in fact the claim is 
more difficult of assertion when the delinquent has constantly seen 
the parson with his armour off, and perhaps even helped him to kill 
the rats in his barn. Whatever proverbs may say, familiarity has no 
business to breed contempt, and it is a defect of perception in the 
valet de chambre if he fails to realise that the chin he lathers may 
be that of a real hero; but, without doubt, continuous propinquity 
sometimes hinders the exercise of ministerial warrant, and this hin- 
drance is far more likely to arise in a village, where all are bound to- 
gether by social ties, than in towns where these are faintly recognised. 

This is one of the things which frequently make genuine pas- 
toral visitation peculiarly difficult to the country parson. Another 
occurs from the fact that if the calls upon, say, a bedridden old 
woman are felt to have been insufficiently frequent, the repeated 
sight of her cottage kindles a rebuke. Perhaps in this case the 
minister might be allowed to feel that a mere visit, in which he 
offers no distinctly religious consolation, may yet be officially effective. 
The poor dame knows that he is the clergyman, and the repeated 
tale of her rheumatism and other complaints, given with a minute- 
ness of detail which he has heard dozens of times, is a ‘ casting of 
her care upon him’ by no means alien to a spiritually apt discharge 
of the office of his Master. The mere deliverance of her troubles to 
a receptive ear brings a relief which need be accompanied by no 
immediately audible response. Again and again I have sat by 
the bedside of such a sufferer, and after simply listening for half an 
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hour to the familiar story, been gratefully thanked, with an expres- 
sion of hope that I would soon call again. But such performance of 
ministerial duty is common to all experience, and I mention it now 
only because it seems specially easy and desirable in the case of an 
insistent country sufferer whose cottage is always presenting itself to 
the eye of the minister, as he goes daily in and out of his parsonage, 
and which seems to plead for more comfort and counsel than he has 
already given. 

Then, again, the country parson is especially exercised by the 
frowardness of the young in his flock. Their questionable sportful- 
ness, or vicious indulgence, is mostly hidden from his eyes in a city. 
There the lads and lasses for whom he feels anxious affection may 
seek dangerous amusement in the music hall or streets without his 
cognisance. But in the country their wild oats are often* sown 
directly under his eyes, or he knows, too well, that some mischief is 
afoot which he cannot precisely formulate, however painfully aware he 
may be of its progress. Though he exerts himself to counteract it, 
the knowledge that it goes on in the young rustic knot of loungers 
at the cross roads, or in the darkening summer evening down the 
lane, is infinitely more vivid and vexatious than the suspicion of his 
town brother that lambs who have been fed in the fold of his school 
are passing somewhere through a perilous period on their way to 
sheephood. They are not out of mind, but they are out of sight, 
and that makes an inevitable difference in the estimate of the situa- 
tion deplored. 

The duties of the country clergyman have, moreover, lately 
become more exacting, and charged with growing demands, by reason 
of the serf (I was going to say) having been changed into a master. 
Before the ink of that signature which gives the royal assent to a 
Bill became dry, the position of the peasant was reversed, however 
slowly he may be able to realise the power put into his hands. The 
direct business of the city clergyman is hardly touched by this revolu- 
tion. His brother in the country, however, is thereby presented 
with a new aspect of his relationship towards the flock under his 
charge, involving sometimes (if, for example, he should happen to 
be a Liberal in politics) far more than a selfish apprehension of 
unpleasant divergence between his ‘ views’ and that of a Conservative 
squire. No doubt he avoids this if possible. He is honestly desir- 
ous to evade any public collision of opinions between himself and a 
lay neighbour who may have always tried to promote the welfare of 
the parish, but possibly nourishes a latent soreness at the promotion 
of Hodge. Occasions may thence arise in which the parson, without 
aggressively figuring as a politician, finds himself unable to avoid 
thinking aloud, and thus being reckoned as perversely on the side of 
some disreputable village politician. 

He may, too, be compelled to ‘ see that such as are in need and 
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necessity have right,’ when efforts are made to thwart the utter- 
ance of local rustic opinion. I will not attempt, however, to draw 
any pictures of the particular strain or complications which might 
thus be caused, but it is obvious that some might arise in a case 
where a man sees clearly and feels keenly that he has entered on a 
novel relationship towards the bulk of the men ‘ committed to his 
charge.’ He has ever bidden them not merely to get their own 
living, but to ‘do their duty in that state of life unto which it shall 
please (not‘ has pleased’) God to call them.’ They are now set in the 
hitherto untrodden path of political power. 

Once they had voices: now they have votes. Once they could 
only cheer (or groan) the agricultural candidate: now they represent 
his country. And thus, though the parson may, and should, 
scrupulously avoid any personal canvassing of voters in the event of 
an election, his intercourse with his poor neighbours must inevitably 
involve some expression of his feelings about the untried responsi- 
bility which has been laid upon them. This also, of course, comes 
to pass if he should chance to be a Conservative and have perhaps a 
strong Liberal for a squire. Then he feels that he has to guard 
against the loss of influence or good pnderstanding with such of them 
as may vote, so to speak, ‘against him’ at the nearest polling booth. 
He has to make them understand that his conservatism is sincerely 
patriotic, not personal; and that he has genuine, not merely acade- 
mical, views about politics. This factor in the bearing of himself 
towards his flock (which promises to assume growing importance) is, 
as I have said, unfelt, and indeed almost unnoticed, in the case of 
many a town parson, where crowds obliterate those individual pro- 
clivities which are conspicuous in a village, and where the working 
of political machinery is hardly ever heard above the daily roar of the 
world. 

In trying to realise pastoral contrasts I do not, of course, forget 
that there are unquestionably rustic phases of ministerial life and 
work which have their peculiar quiet and distinctive charm ; and some 
of these the town clergyman incessantly misses with regret, however 
strong his attachment to city ways may be. I will refer to them 
presently ; meanwhile I have said enough to show that in several 
important respects the work of the country parson, which some think 
to be exceptionally easy and freed from cares, is in fact often more 
difficult and trying than that of his town brother. Of course it is 
not so varied and publicly imperative; nevertheless the faithful 
parish priest knows full well that it has a thousand aspects of anxiety, 
and involves endless demands which are none the less insistent be- 
cause they are made upon his own conscience alone. 

Here let me say a word more on a matter which I have already 
touched: I mean the flitting from the streets into the fields, as a 
relief to aged or worn-out ministers. This transfer is not the turn- 
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ing of an old horse into a paddock, but the putting of him into 
wholly new (generally single) harness, and the setting of him to do 
unaccustomed work. Nay, it is often like taking a coachman from 
the box and compelling him to wheel a barrow. It is like removing 
a captain from his quarter deck and putting him to steer (and some- 
times row) a boat. Suppose him to have been ‘ incommand’ of a large 
metropolitan parish, with his staff of curates and lay helpers of both 
sexes and many kinds, his sensations when he finds himself fairly 
planted in his small quiet country cure are often as perplexing as 
they are unexpected. He soon makes the humiliating discovery that 
half his past work has been done by others, and that he must now 
think of everything and do everything himself. He has no familiar 
directions to give, for comparatively speaking there are none to 
whom they can be given. His old entourage of beadles, vergers, 
sacristans, and servers has disappeared—vanished. 

I am thinking of one of those mossy nooks into which the hard- 
worked town parson is expected to subside with a smile. There are, 
indeed, not a few country parishes where active organisations are at 
work, and which perhaps are distinguished centres of energy. But 
there still survive some in which the jaded ministeris supposed to enjoy 
unbroken repose. But, to his surprise, the conscientious man who finds 
himself transferred from a large to a very small parish finds his hands 
full of minute duties. He has not merely to look out the places in the 
Church Bible, and ask on Sunday morning whether the bread and 
wine are provided for the Holy Communion, but a number of small 
wheels which have been supposed to move of themselves have to be 
turned by his own hand. Though the saying of the Service may not 
weary him, it is moreover an odd sensation to go through the whole 
of it himself, with no curate striking in, to take up this or that part ; 
and with no trained and surpliced choir to sing the responses or chant 
more thana canticle. Perhaps in this matter he makes an agreeable 
discovery, and perceives beauties in the Psalms which have been unper- 
ceived till he had to read them aloud himself, instead of leaving them 
to be sung by others. 

But, be this as it may, the change in the respects I have men- 
tioned frequently brings a disillusion to the man who is shunted 
from the rails of a large town parish to the paths of a small country 
one. There is a ‘vestry’ to his church, but the word sounds as 
hollow as the room itself smells musty. No doubt the civic life 
of the parish is well discharged by the duly appointed wardens, 
overseers, and other officials; and the public hardly realises with 
what quiet care and self-sacrifice much country municipal work was 
done before the day of County Councils. And yet to the newly in- 
stalled rector from the city the absence of the committee room, with 
its officials, reporters, and animated debate, seems to suggest a 
collapse of parochial life. And in other more important aspects his 
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change often brings surprise, or reveals wholly unrealised conditions. 
His withdrawal from the great world is replaced by his introduction 
into a minutely insistent small one. The publicity of country life is 
the most open of all, just as the privacy of a street is the most 
secluded. The villager lives in a house which might as well be 
called atent. A whisper soon becomes a proclamation, and attempted 
secrecy at once provides a focus for a hundred eyes. But this is not 
all. There are phases of rough elementary ministration which insist 
on perplexing and laborious discharge. For instance, even in a very 
small country parish there are growing lads who have probably scant 
supply of healthy amusement and instruction, unless it is provided 
by the parson, especially on winter evenings. In town there are 
plenty of good classes and institutions which satisfy the need I refer 
to, even supposing it cannot be met by local machinery. No doubt 
the ‘ parochial club ’ (where the place is large enough to furnish a 
sufficiency of members) is best, but where it cannot be had there 
is always some wholesome institute or polytechnic within reach. 
This however is seldom the case in the country. Anda man who 
early in his ministry used to teach with zest in, say, a night school, 
but who by degrees has inevitably and rightly placed this good work 
in the hands of young enthusiastic colleagues, is startled to discover 
(when he legitimately desires repose) that he must see to it himself, 
if it is to be seen to at all. This business, too, however important, 
and in many respects interesting, is often of a very rudimentary and 
exacting kind, which sorely taxes the worthy old gentleman, whose 
‘night work’ outside the church has probably long been confined to 
the supervision of a meeting in a well-equipped room, or the delivery 
of an address to an appreciative audience, flanked by reporters. 

Happily there has been a great awakening of the ecclesiastical 
conscience within the last quarter of a century, but the perception of 
what a clergyman in charge of ja parish is expected to do has so 
penetrated the country that it becomes every year more difficult to 
point to any post in which he can slacken his labours without reproach. 
This makes his transference from a conspicuous city position to an 
obscure country one the more trying in the case of a man who finds, 
as we have seen, that a new set of duties has to be done, and that if 
there is no subaltern to do them people will look to the colonel him- 
self for their due performance. 

I might remark, by the way, that this causes a growing need for 
providing ministers with something like the half-pay position of an 
officer in the army. I know that a man may retire with a proportion 
of his official income, but if this gives him a crutch, it cripples his 
successor. The brusque reply of the sensible world is that he should 
lay by while in health, and above all not contract impecunious 
marriage. To this it may be replied that, however hopeless it may 
seem to make Christian ministers show as much forethought as they 
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may behold ‘ in the fowls of the air’ (who never mate without a suffi- 
cient building of their nest), special steps have lately been taken to en- 
courage clerical providence in the shape of pensions and deferred 
annuities. Nevertheless, the supposed provision for an aged or worn- 
out town minister by putting him into a country parish is every day 
becoming more delusive. It is hard on his people and on himself. 
Villages need just as competent ministerial care as towns, with the 
added condition that none of the work can be taken for granted, 
and mostly has to be done at first hand. The personal demands upon 
the village minister are becoming more and more insistent. It is 
much to be regretted, indeed, that some parishes are so small as to 
give no scope to the energies of a young and able man, and yet 
involve the solemn and onerous responsibility of a ‘cure of souls.’ 
‘ Numbers,’ however, do not really alter the grave conditions which 
are peculiar to the present economy of the Anglican Church. Never- 
theless I cannot help thinking that if several contiguous small 
country parishes could be occasionally grouped, and served by well- 
protected assistant ministers (not liable to capricious dismissal) under 
one wise rector, greater legitimate scope might be given to individual 
zeal, and a freer, more wholesome action be set up in the ministry. 
In this case, indeed, provision could be made for old men, who might 
take that share or department in the general work which relieved 
them from the necessity of freshly concentrating all the manifold 
branches of ministration in their own person, and in a depressingly 
limited area. The younger minister might do the more onerous duties, 
especially such as demanded night work, and (using the word in a 
natural and not ecclesiastical sense) the ‘ elders’ of the church might, 
with special propriety, give themselves most to the visiting of the 
sick, as well as to the supplying of experienced counsel in cases of 
parochial difficulty. Alas! such a distribution and concentration of 
gifts seems impossible, by reason of the Pluralities Act (passed in a 
hurry), and in the face of those conditions, traditional and parliamen- 
tary, which now preclude or impede readjustments of ministerial 
procedure. Meanwhile the best has to be made of the matter, and 
it must be remembered that though it is well for young clergy to 
have a taste of city experience, and not pass at once and for good 
into country work, the country parish is more and more seen to 
demand the ministry of men in the full vigour of life. 

Let me now look at some sides of a rustic pastorate which the 
townsman cannot realise, and which can be felt only by those who 
live in the country. The mere visitor cannot apprehend them. I 
think, first, of the often unrecognised but potent and accumulating 
influence of material circumstance. There is a natural atmosphere 
of artlessness and sincerity which he who works in, and moves about 
among, the fields cannot help breathing, and which must, however 
unconsciously, affect his estimate of life, and discount the importance 
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of ‘society’ papers. Be the farmer ever so scientific, and the 
labourer ever so skilful, he is always dealing with Nature at first 
hand. And (when thus met) Nature inexorably prohibits any tamper- 
ing with truth. The builder may scamp his work, and yet produce 
a house so like a sound one that its inhabitant does not discover the 
deception till it falls about his ears. But no tiller of the soil can 
make a bad crop look like a good one. With him Nature always 
and immediately resents a lie. If you lay blind drains under a 
palace, their failure to do what they profess may not be detected for 
years ; but if you try to play this trick upon the soil of a cottage 
garden, it proclaims your iniquity at once. Moreover, no ‘ adultera- 
tion’ of agricultural produce is possible. You cannot grow shoddy 
wheat. After it is ground you may mix bad flour with good, but the 
wheat, as it comes from the threshing-floor, is either good or bad. 
You may put alum into the loaf which the town mechanic buys, but 
there can be no tampering with the turnips that are eaten by the 
sheep. You may wickedly put rivets without heads into the bottom 
of the iron ship, and no one may ever know what you have done, 
though the ship be wrecked ; but the furrow soon tells the passer by 
if you have failed to sow good seed- The great law of God, indeed, 
that ‘ whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap,’ always holds 
in the end, but it may have such remote fulfilment that men fail to 
perceive its operation. With the husbandman, however, it justifies 
itself at once. 

Now this dealing with material which immediately responds to 
the treatment it receives, and the refusal of Nature to permit adul- 
teration, must breed a sense of simple righteousness among country- 
men, which, if he will believe it, surrounds the ministration of their 
pastor with a special ability to nourish the good seed he sows. There, 
indeed, grows up in many rural ‘ cures’ a single-minded exercise of 
intercourse and affection between the shepherd and the sheep which 
no town soil or air can produce. Where the peasant trusts, he does 
so with peculiarly natural plenitude. I remember, some years ago, 
when a very great thunderstorm suddenly broke upon a village while 
the vicar happened to have gone away for an August holiday, that a 
poor woman, thinking the end of the world had come, cried out, with 
perfect honesty, ‘ And Mr. P. he ain’t here!’ The place which many 
a country minister has in the heart of his people is different from that 
held by his brother in the town. It is not that the latter is less 
loved, if he be loveable, but he cannot represent the Church with 
such central completeness, nor be so continually before their eyes as 
the village pastor. 

Again, I may be wrong in my supposition, but there would seem 
to be a peculiar ripeness and flavour of scholarly attainment possible 
in a country parsonage. A town study may be flanked by readily 
accessible libraries and museums, and some brains may work with 
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freer and more abundant force by reason of that perception of im- 
perative and compressed intelligence which marks the procedure of 
cities; but meanwhile there is no surrounding creative calm, nor 
sense of near contagious natural growth in the stone town rectory 
with its brass door-plate desiring that the bell should not be rung 
‘unless an answer is required.’ What a metallic hint this is of the 
feverish temperature which is supposed to distress a town rector. It 
pictures him as trying to write a sermon in his sanctum, or ‘ snatching ” 
(a word ill fitted to express any assimilation of repose) a few moments 
of rest in the midst of his exhausting toils. But the success of his 
effort is doubtful. The roads are paved. Stamping feet and grind- 
ing wheels proclaim the hardness of the ground. Jangling bells from 
the contiguous, many-serviced church, organs, bands, and ‘ roaring 
liars’ in the street, fill the weary air. How can the true mood of 
strenuous and receptive attention be expected to visit one around 
whose ‘ study’ all these spirits of discord ever flit? Here and there 
a skull of iron shields abstracted thought or protects an accumulating 
and retentive brain, but the ordinary town parson in full official 
parish work can find scant leisure to pursue or even preserve such 
‘learning’ as he may have brought from college. Ido not assume 
that the quiet opportunities of his country brother are always realised 
and employed in theological culture, scholarly research, or scientific 
investigation ; and yet in contrasting the position of the two men I 
think it must be allowed that the last is most likely to sustain the 
character of the clergy for ripe lettered knowledge. One, perhaps, is 
tempted to live too much in the present, while the other lingers in the 
past, but a due mixture of the ‘now’ and ‘ then’ seems hard to be 
attained by a man who stands up to his chin in the slough of insis- 
tent pauperism, labours in the midst of hand-to-mouth surrounding 
toil, or is engaged in the constant performance of modern high- 
pressure religious services and functions. 

There is one point in which the country parson generally feels 
more wholesome ease than his town brother: and that is seen in the 
confidence with which he can absent himself from his duties for 
awhile. Unless he should be so unfortunate or ill-advised as to leave 
a firebrand in charge, he goes away with the reflection that (barring, 
say, the Reformation) nothing has seriously disturbed the ecclesias- 
tical course of his parish for centuries. Since the grey walls of his 
church tower arose, perhaps four or five hundred years ago, the 
weekly chime of its bells has seldom been silenced. Anyhow, in his 
own lifetime, and in that of his immediate predecessors, successive 
sets of ringers have summoned the dwellers in the same hall farm- 
houses and cottages, Sunday after Sunday, while generations of 
rustic sextons have dug their graves and cast earth upon their 
bodies. His absence for a month or two gives no check to the 
stream of parish life. It is not, however, so much the bank of a 
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stream as that of a fold which he has quitted. While the town 
‘district’ is like the reach of a river with a population of shifting 
fish, the village holds its groups of sheep whose names are all known 
to him, and who will be all found feeding in the same fields when 
he returns. His church has enough steady traditional ‘ way’ upon it 
to carry its congregation safely on while the pilot refreshes himself at 
Scarborough or in the Engadine. Nay, having probably left as locum 
tenens some city minister who seeks a passing change, he reflects 
with pleasure that his little flock is enjoying a change of voice in 
the familiar pulpit. The schools are, maybe, closed ; his people are 
too busy with the harvest to be sick. There is no fear of his repre- 
sentative setting up any dividing or dispersive action among them - 
during his absence, since he ministers in the place for only a few 
weeks, and then departs to his own work. The town parson does 
not always leave his duties with a safe sense of security that no 
lee-way will have to be made up on his return, and no complication 
found which needs to be put right. He has, however, a ‘set-off’ in 
the probable opportunity of making some fresh start when he gets 
back. He finds it impossible to lay aside all thoughts about his work, 
but being compelled to look at it from a distance, its character 
(mobile in comparison with that of a country parish) suggests some 
untried experiment in its conduct. He does not return to precisely 
the same circumstances which he left, but probably thinks he sees 
his way towards a development or correction in the nature of his 
pastoral ministrations or the line of his teaching, which, however 
desirable, had not time to ripen before he began his holiday. 

Before concluding I must add one word about the growing ques- 
tion of ‘ Disestablishment and Disendowment ;’ and in estimating 
the relative influence of the Anglican Church in its urban and 
rural aspects in respect to this, few thoughtful observers can, I 
think, fail to perceive or suspect that it must eventually turn 
upon the position and power of the country parson. Though 
there is more parochial sentiment and cohesion in old town 
parishes than many imagine, it is generally obscured by the in- 
evitable ‘congregationalism’ which is fostered by the facility with 
which worshippers group themselves around that preaching or ritual 
which they prefer. There is small opportunity for the display of 
such preference in a village where the influence of an individual 
pastor measures that of the Church. It is the popular perception 
and measure of this influence which will determine the attitude of 
the nation towards the claims of an ‘ Establishment.’ And since the 
acquisition of a vote virtually puts the key of the position into the 
hands of the peasant, we cannot weigh too gravely the responsibilities 
of the country parson. It is commonly assumed that his paternal 
concern for the ‘poor’ involves such appreciated advantages for 
them that any dislocation of their traditional relationship will be so 
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resented by his flock as to baffle the efforts of the agitator to disturb 
it. Thus, all eventually depends on the way in which this relation- 
ship is apprehended by the parson. If he resents the inquiries made 
into the duties of his office, or the criticisms which are now freely 
passed upon his conduct, and relies upon the grateful acceptance of 
a devout and kindly supervising attitude, he will no doubt find many 
among the departing generation to support him in its exercise and 
retention. But the rank behind them is being rapidly penetrated 
by a vague reliance on its political importance, and is being tempted 
to look beyond the advantage of dependence on that individual 
kindness which is shown in clothing clubs, soup kitchens, and pas- 
toral visitation. 

As the country parson recognises the unformulated aspiring 
mood of the younger and most free-spoken among his people, and 
shows genuine sympathy with their growing appetite for higher 
social distinction and importance, so will he have their good-will as 
the present claims of the ‘democracy’ take effective shape, and the 
question of ‘ Disestablishment’ creeps within the range of practical 
politics. When the peasant has become more intelligently im- 
pressed with the consciousness of his power, and comes to weigh 
seriously the value of existing ecclesiastical machinery, he will ask 
with keen and wider interest how the parson has treated and is 
treating his aspirations. The old order changeth, giving place to new. 
And if he decides that something more is wanted than a fatherly 
concern which, however sincere and generous, fails to recognise the 
ambition and possibilities of children, he will be prepared to welcome 
a change, though it may have no charm but that of novelty. 

The question of Disestablishment really turns upon the attitude of 
the country parson and the light in which he is viewed by the peasant 
voter. The town minister virtually stands outside the matter. He 
may write, preach, and lecture. He may promote the distribution 
of leaflets pleading for the value of existing relationships ; but the 
hard facts of wide-spread nascent rustic ambition, and the inquiry 
whether this is apprehended and held in respect by an educated and 
endowed order of men (who are assumed to be both ministers of reli- 
gion and leaders in social life) must eventually decide on the claims 
of a ‘national’ Church; and in this shape, after all, comes the 
gravest practical consideration when we set ourselves to look at the 
respective positions of the town and country parson in regard to the 
form —and, so far, the influence—of the Church in which they both 
serve. 


Harry JONEs. 





KAISER-I-HIND AND HINDOOSTANI. 


Ir there is one thing more than another which has endeared the 
name of Queen Victoria to every native of India, it is the great 
maternal interest which her Majesty has of late evinced in the wel- 
fare of the Indian women. Every great step that has been taken 
towards the elevation and enlightenment of Indian women owes its 
source, directly or indirectly, to the Empress-Queen. For instance, 
even the great scheme of female medical aid to the women of India, 
which has immortalised the name of the Marchioness of Dufferin and 
Ava, is attributable to her Majesty; for we have been informed in 
India that, long before the scheme ¢ame into existence, the attention 
of the Marchioness was particularly directed by the Queen to that 
beneficent work. 

But the personal interest which her Majesty takes in the women 
of India does not end here. There is something still higher and 
nobler which has won for the Empress the gratitude and affection of 
her Indian daughters. Desiring to acquaint herself more fully with 
the manners, customs, and literary productions of the women of India, 
her Majesty has during the last three years commenced to study the 
sweet and courteous language of the Court of Delhi, the lingua 
franca of Hindoostan. That the Sovereign of the first Power on the 
surface of the globe, in the seventy-second year of her life, with the 
multifarious duties pertaining to her exalted position, should daily 
devote a portion of her most valuable time to the acquisition of the 
principal language of her great Eastern Empire will always remain 
a singular and remarkable fact not only in the history of the royalty 
of England, but also in that of the sovereigns of the world. 

His Imperial Majesty the Shah of Persia, on his last visit to this 
country, was exceedingly surprised to hear of the great progress which 
Queen Victoria had made in an Oriental language. The Shah 
must have critically observed the great and growing regard of 
the first Empress of India for her Indian subjects. Perhaps this 
fact more than another has taught his Majesty the great differ- 
ence between the sovereigns of Asia and Europe. It is not at all 
unlikely that the enlightened ruler of Persia may devote himself 
vigorously to the thorough acquisition of a European language. 
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If England desires to have a permanent interest in India, I think 
it is but prudent and statesmanlike that such of her sons as are 
destined to fill places of considerable social position and public im- 
portance, specially those in charge of the administrative machinery 
of the Government of India, should acquaint themselves with the 
language and literature of a country they are called upon by Provi- 
dence to govern. It is a fact greatly to be regretted, that the study 
of Oriental languages should be neglected in a country like England, 
which is so closely bound in political and commercial ties with almost 
every country in the East; while Germany, which has but little 
connection with Asiatic countries, almost monopolises the study and 
cultivation of the literary treasures of the East. It is thought to be 
fashionable for a lady of birth and accomplishments to know French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and other languages, some of which she 
may have no occasion in her life to make any use of; but the study 
of an Oriental language is looked upon as too deep, too philosophical, 
and too difficult for a lady in England. Will it not be more benefi- 
cial, though not so fashionable, for her to study Hindoostani, the 
language of millions of her fellow-subjects in India, and see what a 
new world of thought it opens for her? I only hope that the god- 
dess of fashion may be pleased to extend her influence to my mother 
tongue as well. 

Again, itis a great pity that Anglo-Indian officers and their wives, 
after a stay of as many as thirty or forty years in India, return to 
England with little or no knowledge whatever of any of the Indian 
languages. An educated Indian is often ashamed to hear broken, 
slang, and low Hindoostani expressions falling from the lips of an 
English gentleman of rank, education, and great Indian experience. 
Even the most ordinary words are not properly pronounced and 
understood by many members of the above class. Even missionaries 
do not always understand the language much better, as the following 
example may show :— 


A reverend gentleman, lately returned from India, while enlightening the 
residents of Bristol on some points connected with Indian mission work, cast a new 
light on a word with the meaning of which most of us thought ourselves familiar. 
He is reported to have said the word zenana meant bazaar. The bazaar in 
India was a dirty street with filthy hovels no bigger than a cab on either side. 
That was a zenana, and that was the seat of the mission work. 


Under these circumstances it is exceptionally fortunate, that the 
Sovereign of the British Empire has appreciated the value and use- 
fulness of the Urdoo language, and thus set a noble example to her 
English subjects. Her Majesty has made so great a progress as to 
be able to read and write easy letters in her new language. This 
progress, in so short a time, reflects great credit also upon her 
Majesty’s intelligent moonshi, Hafiz Abdul Karim, whose diligence 
and behaviour have won for him a high reputation. 
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Including her Majesty there are three members of the blood 
royal who can boast of an acquaintance with the principal language 
of India. The Duke and Duchess of Connaught are universally held 
in respect and popularity among the people with whom they spent 
some years of their life. 

Of the viceroys of India the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava speaks 
Persian with singular fluency and ease. During the tenure of his 
viceroyalty he delivered on more than one occasion important political 
speeches in Persian, which will always be read with delight by Persian 
scholars. In recognition of his linguistic merits the University of 
the Punjab has conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Oriental 
Languages. Well may England be proud of such a statesman ! 

I am glad to be able to state that the example so ably laid down 
by her Majesty is already being followed by the noble consort of the 
present Viceroy. The Marchioness of Lansdowne is, Iam informed, 
making very satisfactory progress in Hindoostani. I attach the 
highest importance to the fact that English ladies of birth and 
station in India should have a knowledge of that language. Two 
incalculable benefits will be derived from it. However firmly the 
English and the Indians may be. united politically, it is a lament- 
able fact that socially there is a considerable gulf of separation 
between them, which has not been removed by the advance of edu- 
cation. In the opinion of many eminent Indian statesmen this gulf, 
if not soon bridged over, will be a source of great danger to the 
British rule in India. What politicians during the last hundred 
years could not succeed in removing can be effectually remedied by 
the magical influence of the daughters of England. If they study 
the language of the people, mix freely with their educated Indian 
sisters, cultivate their friendship, and win their affection, they will 
eventually succeed in making the social tie as strong and permanent 
as the political one—in a comparatively short time. Again, by 
exchanging their thoughts freely with them, in their vernacular, they 
will be able to expand the ideas and elevate the position of their 
Indian sisters. 

There is already a movement set on foot in this country to im- 
prove the social condition of the pardah women of India. It is no 
doubt a laudable movement, but it gives rise to two very important 
questions: first, What is their social condition now ? secondly, What 
are the best means, if any, of improving it? Englishmen generally 
confound Hindoo with Mohammedan women. The social condition of 
the one differs materially from that of the other. Within the last few 
months the social condition of the Hindoo women has been frequently 
discussed in the English press, while the Age of Consent Bill in the 
viceregal council has placed before the British public many particu- 

lars of the social organisation of the Hindoo family. I therefore con- 
fine my remarks to the social condition of the Mohammedan women, of 
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whom so much ignorance prevails in this country. European writers, 
in their desire to enlighten their countrymen on Mohammedan 
questions, unconsciously fall into serious errors. I am of opinion 
that none but a Mohammedan is competent to write anything about 
them with authority. 

The life behind the pardah is so much and so frequently misre- 
presented—lI do not say purposely, but through ignorance—in this 
country that I should be wanting in my duty towards my sisters, 
who are unable to speak for themselves, if I did not try to remove 
some of the misconceptions regarding them. I undertake to speak 
for them because I have among them those that are most near and 
dear to me in life, and because I am deeply sensible of the many 
exceptional merits which they possess, open only to those that are 
born and brought up among them. No one is more fully alive to 
the virtues, good qualities, and remarkable social freedom of English 
women, among whom I claim some of my most valued friends. It 
is to place before them the brighter side of the zenana that the 
following remarks are made. I have cordially to thank the great 
friend of pardah women—I mean Lady Dufferin—for her interesting 
article in the March number of this Review in favour of the 
zenana. 

The social condition of the Mohammedan women of India (if 
domestic happiness be the chief ingredient in its constitution) is no 
way inferior to that of their European sisters. However the 
Mohammedan women may differ in their manners and customs from 
the women of Europe, in their nature they are essentially the same. 
In some respects they have decided advantages over their sisters in 
Europe. 

A Mohammedan wife is the complete mistress of her home; her 
husband has no control whatsoever in the management of the house- 
hold. He may be the prime minister of a State, may decide political 
and judicial cases, but in all domestic matters he has to abide by the 
decision of his wife, from which there is no appeal. The most 
important power—a power which has made the House of Commons 
what it is now in the constitution of England, the power of the 
purse—unquestionably lies with the mistress of the house. In 
every family the husband invariably trusts his earnings to the care 
of his wife, whose financial budget is so carefully and wisely made 
that the husband has seldom any grounds for adverse criticisms on it. 
The condition of an English wife in this respect is very aptly and 
ingeniously described by Mrs. Jones in her address before the con- 
gress of women in Ohio: 


The Turk does not lock up his wife with more jealous care than the English 
husband his strong box from her whom he has formally endowed with all his 


earthly possessions, To this lock there is but one key, and that the master carries 
in his pocket. 
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Their religious habits prevent them from inhaling an immoral or 
impure atmosphere. Spiritual happiness, in itself a great boon, 
enhances the temporal happiness of religious persons. Their con- 
stant prayers and communion with the Almighty cannot but elevate 
their mind and spirit. Alcohol, which saps the morality of the 
masses, brings destruction upon thousands of noble families, swells 
the number of criminal cases in the police courts, and which is a 
constant source of the failure of married life in England and other 
Christian countries, has no power to approach the holy precincts of 
the zenana. 

Mohammedan women are extremely simple in their habits ; their 
ambition is confined within its proper limits. They are noted for - 
their patriarchal hospitality, and are frequently seen to make great 
sacrifices for the slightest service done them. Being themselves very 
religious, they admire all religious women, especially their strict 
Christian sisters. They can appreciate their virtues without being 
blind to their vices. False hair, false teeth, and French novels have 
seldom any attraction for them. I should not be understood to mean 
that there are no vicious beings among them; there are, of course, 
black sheep in every flock. The institution of ‘old maids,’ which 
is getting fashionable in England,-is unknown among the Moslems. 
Speaking of pardah women, Lady Dufferin says— 


The impressions I carried away from my visits to zenanas were invariably 
pleasant ones. I have nowhere seen women more sympathetic, more full of grace 
and dignity, more courteous, or more successful in the art of giving a really cordial 
reception to a stranger than those I met behind the pardah. In spite of short- 
comings of interpreters and the want of a common language, I never left a zenana 
without being deeply impressed by the gentleness, friendliness, and charm of 
manner I found there. 


To an English lady a Mohammedan woman is a creature strictly 
confined within the four walls of zenana, and who has no knowledge 
whatever of the world. ‘To the unrelieved gloom of this picture I 
demur.’ Mohammedan women have governed empires, and do even 
now hold the reins of government of important feudatory States 
under the Queen of England. They have written books, and built for 
themselves a literary reputation which no lapse of time can destroy. 
Many of them carry on business to an enormous extent. They hold 
their own meetings to enjoy themselves. Although male strangers 
are not allowed to see them, the circle of their acquaintances and 
friends is much more extensive than is usually imagined. 

European writers have spared no pains to paint the seclusion of 
women in colours as dark as possible. Superficial observers can 
never arrive at the truth. In an age when might was the only right, 
when the strung could oppress the weak with impunity, when purse 
and person were in constant danger, when society was in the darkest 
depth of ignorance, female chastity, the brightest ornament in a 
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woman, could only be preserved by the entire seclusion of women 
from the society of male strangers. Necessity became habit, and 
habit a deep-rooted custom. When an institution obtains the 
sanction of antiquity and tradition it necessarily assumes a per- 
manent character, and any rash attempt to interfere with it will do 
more harm than good. Lady Dufferin on this subject says, ‘I, for 
my part, consider that under the present conditions of Eastern life 
the zenana system offers many undoubted advantages.’ When it is 
known that Mohammedan women are in the habit of going out 
decently dressed, and always in carriages, the horrors of the system 
will appear to be more imaginary than real. 

But I must now revert to another aspect of the life of the 
Mohammedan women. It cannot be denied that since the downfall 
of the Moghul Empire thick clouds of ignorance have gathered round 
the zenana. Ignorance has brought with it the train of evils with 
which it is generally accompanied. Talents, capacity, and energy 
are found in them, but all these lie dormant. This brings me to 
the consideration of the second question—namely, the improvement 
of their present social position. The abolition of the zenana system 
being out of the question, the dictates of prudence and policy are (1) 
to make the best of the situation, (2) gradually to enlighten public 
opinion, leaving the people free to better their own condition. What 
is required is a general spread of Western sciences and arts among 
them, in order that their ideas may be expanded and scope of ob- 
servation further extended ; but in doing so the utmost care should 
be taken to eliminate harmful elements from the system of their 
education. Unfortunately in certain quarters in India to be highly 
educated means to be denationalised and Anglicised. We strongly 
protest against any such tendency. We are not born to be absorbed 
by any European nation, but to live as an independent race with all 
its characteristics. We are proud of our religion, proud of our race, 
proud of all that is good, great, and sacred in our nationality. We 
do not want to be in the humiliating position of being ‘ neither fish 
nor fowl nor good red herring.’ The real object of education practi- 
cally is to make men and women better fitted to fight the battle of 
life. Education does not necessarily consist in all that one acquires 
from books or schools. Schools and colleges may be established for 
the use of pardah women; but this is not all, because even if these 
be conducted entirely by women, if there be no thirst for Western 
culture on the part of those for whose benefit they have been esta- 
blished, the teachers will have to waste their energy and eloquence 
on empty benches. It should also be borne in mind that the school 
education of an Indian girl at present comes to an end at eleven; 
hence the smattering of some sciences that she acquires is forgotten 
as soon as it is learnt. For this reason an institution should be 
established which will create thirst of knowledge among them, and 
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continually offer them mental food long after they have left their 
schools. 

Ladies’ associations should be formed in principal towns in India, 
with a view of diffusing Western culture among pardah ladies and 
spreading Oriental literature among their European sisters. I am 
of opinion that though England has much to teach India, she has also 
much to learn from that country. Such associations, therefore, will 
be mutually beneficial, because, while Indian women will be able to 
learn all that is ennobling in English character, opportunities will be 
given to Englishwomen to seek the precious gems that lie hidden 
behind the pardah. 

I am extremely happy to learn that, under the auspices of the 
National Indian Association, a ladies’ society, with a view of bringing 
English and Indian women more frequently together for literary 
purposes, has been already established in Bombay. My pleasure has 
been further increased to hear that Lady Harris, a sympathetic friend 
of pardah women, has kindly consented to act as its president. Let 
us wish every success to the society, and hope that it will give rise 
to many more of its kind in other parts of India. I have been also 
informed that pardah parties are of late more often exchanged 
between English and Indian women. For some time to come the 
above will be the most powerful modes of popularising Western edu- 
cation among Indian women. The efforts of Lady Hobhouse in the 
cause of Pardu women in this country are worthy of imitation. 

In conclusion I sincerely hope that the interest which her Most 
Gracious Majesty has displayed in the language and women of India 
will be more generally shared in all parts of her Majesty’s extensive 
Empire by English men and women of letters, and fervently pray that 
her Majesty’s life may be as long and as happy as her reign itself has 


been glorious and eventful. 
RaFitDDIN AHMAD. 
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NOTICEABLE BOOKS. 


1 ° 
ESTHER PENTREATH.! 


Tus book seems to have attracted no attention, but I venture 
nevertheless to recommend it as noticeable. A copy was sent me 
before Christmas by the writer—then and still unknown to me 
personally. I was at the time much occupied with other affairs, and 
put the volume aside. A couple of months later I took up the book, 
thinking I would glance through it before sending an acknowledg- 
ment to the author; but I had not gone far before I found myself 
reading it word for word, and when I finished I had come to the 
conclusion that I should be fulfilling the intentions of the Editor of 
this Review if I asked him to accept a recommendation of the volume 
to other readers. 

Esther Pentreath is a Cornish tale. The scene is not only laid 
in Cornwall, but in the most Cornish corner of Cornwall—in that 
extreme western peninsula hugged around by the Atlantic on the far 
side of Penzance and St. Ives. The time of the action of the story 
is nearly fifty years since. At that time, Cornwall itself was beyond 
railways, and its westernmost land was a world apart from the world. 
Although no point in the peninsula is more than ten miles from 
Penzance, elderly people were not rare who had never visited the 
town, and children were brought up looking forward to the distant 
time when they might possibly see its wonders. Thus remote and 
isolated Celtic generations of men succeeded one another, working 
mines which are now, with scarcely an exception, abandoned, and 
eking out the reward of perilous labour underground by equally 
perilous fishing and crabbing in the seas that are ever racing around 
the Land’s End. The light of education had scarcely begun to 
penetrate this west, and the revenues which should have provided 
spiritual guidance for the people were withdrawn by a certain Dean of 
Tattersalls, who kept two curates to serve three parishes on reduced 
stipends that too often corresponded to reduced character. Add to 


} Esther Pentreath. By J. H. Pearce. London, T. Fisher Unwin, 1891. 
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this that the area is full of prehistoric monuments—cromlechs, 
dolmens, menhirs, circles—thickly associated with superstition, grim 
grey granite masses, the inheritance of an unknown wonder-working 
race of the past still haunting them in shapes of terror by night. 
To the people thus dwelling in darkness light did indeed fitfully 
come in revivalist visitations of Pentecostal passion, sweeping like a 
whirlwind through the land and shaking the souls of men. The 
preaching of Methodism and the hymns of the Wesleys redeemed the 
region from utter relapse. 

It is amid such circumstances that the dramatis persone of 
Esther Pentreath live and move. Out of them the story is born. 
The tale is a tragedy. The word is often loosely used, and modern 
applications of it would cover a record of sordid misery, aim- 
less, motiveless, gratuitous. In Esther Pentreath the web of life is 
woven of threads of error and mischance ; and as we watch the inter- 
mingling of venial faults and overruling fate we are moved bya sense 
of the pity of it and of its perplexity. The story is that of a weak, 
excitable, passionate nature, thrown off its balance by a terrible ex- 
perience whilst working underground in amine; and then, while the 
mind was rocking and feebly struggling after stability, exposed by a 
simple unlucky chance to a fright that would ordinarily have been 
harmless, but, occurring as it did, still more grievously unhinged the 
mind of the sufferer. About the development of this catastrophe the 
story turns. The girl (Esther Pentreath) who had been hovering in 
affection between Aichel Tregenza, the stricken man, and another, 
with just a balance of preference for Aichel, is gradually repelled from 
him and drawn to the other; and wreckage and fulfilment go on 
side by side, crossing, separating, and recrossing to the end. It is a 
tangled web, and those who do not like dark threads may be warned 
off at once. Not that allisdark. If the wreck of one life is deepen- 
ing gloom, the fulfilment of the lives of others is fullof charm. The 
wooing and winning of Esther is an idyll that captivates us by its 
tenderness, its grace, and its beauty. The recompenses of life are 
perfected. It may be, some, as they follow it, will have a lurking 
sense that they are watching a vision painted in the air, but they 
will confess the vision to be glowing in colour and soothing-sweet in 
its completeness. And in truth the special distinction of Esther 
Pentreath may be said to lie in the poetic gift of its author. Mr. 
Pearce may not be a poet, though the scraps of verse with his initials 
which occur as mottoes for some of his chapters inspire some curio- 
sity to see more of his work in this form; but he sees the human 
drama as a whole asa poet. He is pessimist, and yet out of his very 
pessimism comes something to sing about; an image takes shape 
and life which, despite variations of darkness and light, of colour and 
gloom, has a unity and a beauty of its own. 

Esther Pentreath is not faultless. Some will be attracted by the 
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form in which most of it is written, but more will resent it. The 
prose easily and repeatedly drops into metre. Lord Beaconsfield 
tried this in one of his earliest literary experiments, The Wondrous 
Tale of Alroy, and it may be urged that the vehicle he selected was 
not unsuitable to the subject. The romantic narratives of the East 
are preserved in oral tradition from generation to generation by the 
facilities a loose versification lends to the memory of man. But ina 
written narrative the trick of metre vexes the slumbering ear without 
being strong enough to bear the continued strain of serious speech. 
We must accept Esther Pentreath as we find it ; but Mr. Pearce may be 
advised for the future to resist the temptation to slip into hexameters, 
and he may at the same time be invited to exercise a severer censor- 
ship over neologisms which occasionally distress the English purist. 
Turning from the form to the substance of his book, it must also be 
admitted that Mr. Pearce’s attitude is at times that of a spectator 
rather than an actor. He describes where a dramatic instinct would 
have presented vividly and ineffaceably what he wishes us to see in 
the speech, life, movement, ‘go’ of his people. His characters are 
now and then explained by him instead of explaining themselves. 
Esther Pentreath herself is simple, real, satisfactory—not a great 
woman, but a true one, whose swaying moods are the manifestations 
of a genuine current of life. The much more complex nature of her 
lover-husband is not so firmly and clearly presented, and, whether it 
be wavering delineation or faulty appreciation, we remain to the 
last a little uncertain of the right judgment of his character. But 
all shortcomings notwithstanding, I end by confessing that Esther 
Pentreath is a book worth reading, and I do not think I am entirely 
seduced by partial affection for the people and scenes it portrays in 
recommending it to others. 
LEONARD COURTNEY. 





MR. LECKY’S NEW VOLUMES.! 


To speak the praises of Mr. Lecky’s new volumes is superfluous. 
Even his most hostile critics have done full justice to his indefatigable 
labour and wide research, to his transparent honesty and judicial 
fairness, to the ‘easy vigour’ with which he groups and marshals 


1 A History of England in the Highteenth Century. By William Edward Hart- 
pole Lecky. Vols.7 and 8. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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large masses of facts, the skill with which he indicates their various 
bearings, and the lucidity of the recital into which he weaves them. 
The question which I shall here briefly consider is, what is the chief 
lesson deducible from his clear, complete, and candid narrative ? 
According to Thucydides, political instruction is the highest object of 
the historian. What is the bearing of this final instalment of Mr. 
Lecky’s great work upon the most prominent question of the day— 
the Irish question ? 

For myself, I own, its chief moral seems to me the melancholy 
one, that on every page of Irish history is written ‘Too late.’ In 
1703, four years before the Scotch union was completed, both houses 
of the Irish Parliament concurred in a representation to Queen Anne, 
in favour of a legislative union between England and Ireland. From 
most sordid considerations of commercial monopoly, the petition was 
treated by the English ministers with contempt. In 1795, Lord 
Fitzwilliam, certainly one of the most enlightened Viceroys Ireland 
has ever had, was keenly anxious to grant Catholic emancipation, 
accompanied by commutation of the tithes, and moderate parliamen- 
tary reform. Had his wise design been effected, Ireland, Mr. Lecky 
appears to think—and Burke was of the same opinion—‘ would have 
weathered the revolutionary storm.’ It was disallowed by the English 
ministers, chiefly, as there is good reason to believe, through the 
intrigues of Fitzgibbon; the result being to kindle a flame of dis- 
content, only to be quenched in the blood of the sixty-six thousand 
Irishmen who perished in the rebellion of 1798. Nor was the terrible 
vengeance taken on the rebels the worst result of that unhappy move- 
ment. Far worse was the discredit cast thereby upon the Irish cause, 
a discredit which more than anything else strengthened the sovereign 
whothen sat upon the throne, and his successor, in their persistent 
denial of justice to Ireland. Had Mr. Pitt been able to count upon the 
support of public opinion, it might perhaps have been possible for 
him to force upon his colleagues and the king the three great mea- 
sures of conciliation which he personally desired to see carried. But 
the reaction from the Revolution was in full force, and public opinion 
would have been against him. ‘From the beginning of the century 
to the death of Lord Liverpool,’ writes Sydney Smith, in his graphic 
way, ‘ was an awful period for all who had the misfortune to hold 
Liberal opinions ; the man who breathed a word against the senseless 
bigotry of the Georges, or hinted at the abominable tyranny of per- 
secution exercised upon Catholic Ireland, was shunned as unfit for 
the relations of social life.’ Not until 1827 was Catholic emancipa- 
tion at last granted. And then, as Mr. Lecky justly observes, 
‘it was granted in the manner which of all others was likely to 
produce most evil and to do least good. It was the result of an 
agitation, which having fatally impaired the influence of property, 
loyalty, and respectability in Catholic Ireland, had brought the 
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country to the verge of civil war ; and it was carried avowedly through 
fear of that catastrophe, and by a ministry which was, on principle, 
strongly opposed to it.’ Nine years more elapsed before the Imperial 
Parliament could be induced to pass the Tithes Bill. ‘It is impossible 
not to reflect without bitterness,’ writes Mr. Lecky, ‘ how different 
might have been the course of Irish history if this one boon had ac- 
companied or nearly followed the Union.’ A pecuniary provision for 
the Catholic clergy of Ireland, a measure as to the desirability of which 
absolutely no difference of opinion ever existed among leading English 
statesmen of every school, has never been so much as seriously at- 
tempted. The disestablishment of the Protestant Church in Ireland, 
a measure perfectly just in itself, was carried out in such a way as 
to confer upon Catholics little or no practical benefit. It was an 
opportunity, Mr. Lecky judges, which might have been used to attach 
the most influential class in Ireland indissolubly to the throne, to raise 
their social position, and to relieve the poorer Catholics of most 
oppressive burdens. ‘ The Radicals who desired the abolition of the 
Irish Establishment merely as a step to the abolition of the English 
one, the Puritans, whose hatred of Catholicism was even stronger 
than their hatred of Establishment, interposed their Veto,’ and the 
opportunity was lost. Who can wonder that ‘the Union had not made 
Ireland either a loyal or a united country:’ that ‘the difficulty of 
Irish Government has not diminished:’ that ‘the elementary condi- 
tions of national stability, of all industrial and political prosperity, are 
seriously impaired ?’ 

What, then, is the remedy? Whatever it may or may not be, Mr. 
Lecky is sure that it is not to be found in what is called ‘ Home 
Rule.’ And for his unwillingness to hand over Ireland to Parnellites 
or anti-Parnellites he has been taxed by some of his critics with 
inconsistency. Mr. Justin McCarthy, for example, in an admirably 
written paper, no less admirable in tone and in temper than in 
style, recently published, appears quite unable to reconcile Mr. 
Lecky'’s present views with those held by him when he wrote his 
Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland. In order to bring Mr. 
Lecky to a better frame of mind, Mr. McCarthy invites him to 
ponder the Introduction to the last-mentioned work, commending 
it, and with good reason, as ‘a masterly essay which ought to be 
studied by everyone who wishes to understand the Irish Question 
of the Day.’ I hold no brief for Mr. Lecky. But evéipPorov 76d’ 
éoti mavti So€dcar: and I may be permitted to say that I find 
no difficulty in reconciling the opinions expressed by Mr. Lecky in 
the ‘ Leaders,’ with the opinions expressed by him in his new volumes. 
It. must be remembered that when the last edition of the ‘ Leaders’ 
appeared, nineteen years ago, the lowering of the suffrage had not 
bestowed preponderating political power in Ireland upon the most 
numerous, the most ignorant, and most indigent classes of its inhabi- 
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tants: nor had the formation of the Land League impressed upon the 
Irish National Movement a predatory character. Mr. Lecky, if I 
rightly understand him, thinks now, as he has always thought, that 
the wisest policy would have been to have preserved and transformed 
Grattan’s Parliament. But it does not in the least follow, that in 
the vastly altered conditions of the present time, he should welcome 
the establishment of a new Legislature in Dublin, consisting of 
delegates from those whose chief aspiration, as he may not un- 
reasonably fear, would be to plunder the very class that made 
Grattan’s Parliament illustrious. It is not Mr. Lecky who has 
changed. It is the character of the movement with which Mr. 
McCarthy is so prominently associated that has changed. In 1871 
Mr. Lecky wrote, in the Introduction to his ‘ Leaders: ’ 


No Government will ever command the real affection and loyalty of the people, 
which is not in some degree national, administered in a great measure by Irishmen, 
and through Irish institutions. 1f the present discontent is ever to be checked, if 
the ruling power is ever to carry with it the moral weight which is essential to its 
success, it can only be by calling into being a strong local political feeling, directed 
by men who have the responsibility of property, who are attached to the connec- 
tion, and who, at the same time, possess the confidence of the Irish people... . 
To call into active life the upper class of- Irishmen, and to enlarge the sphere of 
their political power—to give, in a word, to Ireland the greatest amount of self- 
government that is compatible with the unity and security of the Empire—should 
be the aim of every statesman. . . . The motives of interest that connect Ireland 
with England are sufficient to secure the co-operation of the two countries, as long as 
Trish opinion is directed by property and intelligence, but they are not likely to 
weigh with unprincipled adventurers, or with ignorant and unreasoning dis- 


loyalty. 

Now let us turn to Mr. Lecky’s last volumes. It will be sufficient 
to cite one sentence from his conclusion. 

[Irish] political leadership has largely passed into hands to which no sane and 
honourable statesman would entrust the task of maintaining law, or securing 


property, or enforcing contracts, or protecting loyal men, or supporting in times of 
difficulty and danger the interests of the Empire. 


Surely Mr. McCarthy must have overlooked this sentence when 
he wrote: 


. . . Mr. Lecky’s last volumes supply to me, at least, no sort of conjecture as to 
why Mr. Lecky became a yehement Unionist. 


W. S. Linty. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


3. 
UNTRODDEN GROUND IN ASTRONOMY AND GEOLOGY.! 


In this remarkable work we have an essentially geometrical analysis 
of the movements of the earth in relation to the sun and stars, and 
to those points in the heavens round which its pole revolves. 

According to General Drayson, the poles describe two circles by 
the rotation of the semi-axes of daily rotation; these axes describing 
cones with the centre of the earth as their apex, whereas no conical 
movement of the earth’s axis has ever before been clearly defined ; 
and until now no one has given any explanation of how all points 
on the earth’s surface besides the poles are affected. 

Details are given of what is described as the second rotation of 
the earth, which was first introduced to public notice in General 
Drayson’s work entitled Thirty Thousand Years of the Earth’s Past 
History, with an explanation of a slow second rotation of a sphere, 
by which the poles of rapid rotation are carried over small arcs by 
the second rotation, whilst every other point on the surface of the 
sphere is carried over arcs by the same movement, differing not only 
in extent but in direction, according to their positions with regard to 
the pole of the second axis of rotation. 

In cases from which examples are taken, it is shown that one 
zenith may be carried north, and another on the same meridian east 
or west obliquely ; and up to the present time there has been no 
explanation given of these varied movements. 

The earth is found by General Drayson’s process of reasoning to 
rotate once round the axis of second rotation in about 31682 years, 
nearly in opposition to the daily rotation, as may be fairly represented 
by a sphere revolving rapidly, when pivoted on an are fixed at the 
angle of obliquity, and moving freely upon a vertical axis, so that 
the conical movement of the two half axes of the earth is produced 
by the second rotation, in the same manner as the daily rotation of 
the earth causes a line from its centre to any point on the surface, 
except the poles, to trace a cone in every twenty-four hours. 

With a knowledge of the second rotation by which the poles 
describe a circle round a point in the heavens 29°. 25’. 47" distant 
from them, and with a right ascension of 270°, results can be 
obtained from one observation only with great accuracy. These 
have hitherto only been obtained for very short periods by constant 
and laborious observation. 


* Untrodden Ground in Astronomy and Geology. By Major-General Drayson, 
F.R.A.S., late Royal Artillery. London: Kegan Paul, Triibner & Co. (Ld.) 
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According to the theory that the pole describes a circle, with a 
diminishing radius, round the pole of the ecliptic, such results are 
unattainable, whilst the least departure from the radius of 29°. 25’. 47”, 
which was arrived at after eleven years of calculation, fails to obtain 
correct results, and nothing can alter this angle but a change of 
position of the centre of gravity of the earth in the course of a vast 
period of years. 

To geologists the reasoning followed by General Drayson cannot 
fail to be welcome, suggestive as it is of all that is necessary to 
satisfy them in elucidating the great boulder period, with the flora 
and fauna imbedded in its drift, affording testimony of the gradua 
changes of climate which the earth has undergone; and with a — 
change of twelve degrees in the inclination of the axis from its 
present position, every requirement would be fulfilled. 

Evidence has been obtained that the glacial period terminated 
not later than about 7000 years ago, probably less, and that it did 
not last more than twenty thousand years, beth of these calculations 
corresponding well with General Drayson’s calculations. The pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, and the decrease at the present time in the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, are accounted for in a short chapter of 
great force of reasoning, in which the precession is attributed to the 
second rotation of the earth, and this is illustrated by geometrical 
demonstration; the precession being shown to vary with the sine of 
the angle of the ever varying obliquity of the ecliptic in its range 
between 23°. 25’. 47” the least, and 35°, 25’. 47” the greatest. 

In his reference to the obliquity, it may be mentioned that at 
the date 2295 a.p., that is 404 years hence, the obliquity will have 
reached its minimum, at which period the least annual variation of 
temperature will have been reached, in the movement of the poles 
round the pole of second rotation, this movement being at the rate of 
40°9” per annum. 

A very exciting discussion occurred in the year 1775 between the 
English and French astronomers respecting the mean obliquity, the 
former asserting that it was 23°. 27’. 59”, whilst the latter with equal 
confidence maintained that it was 23°. 27’. 48’; an error in re- 
fraction, however, amounting to four seconds too little, as we now 
know, brings the English observations to 23°, 28’. 3”, and by General 
Drayson’s calculations on the second rotation it is stated to have been 
23°, 28’. 3°5’’, so that if the English astronomers had possessed the 
modern tables of refraction, they would have differed only half a 
second from the calculated amount, and such a correspondence must 
be considered very remarkable, although other instances can be 
given of extraordinary accuracy. 

What is termed ‘the proper motion of fixed stars’ is dealt with 
in a manner that calls for a most careful consideration of the subject, 
and it will be a surprise to many to find conclusions arrived at 
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indicating that no such motion can be discovered except in rare 
instances. 

The measurement of time is treated in a manner never before 
attempted, and a definition of a day given, which surpasses all 
others in accuracy, consisting as it does of the interval between two 
successive transits of the pole of the second rotation, these intervals 
being of equal duration at all times. 

In this work many problems are suggested, and amongst them 
the question as to where the centre of gravity ©! the earth is now 
situated. Its position determines the angular distance between the 
pole of the heavens and the pole of the second rotation, as is the 
case in all other planets, in which an analogy is observed. 

Uranus has its axis coinciding nearly with the plane of its orbit, 
whilst that of Jupiter is nearly perpendicular to the plane of its 
orbit ; and in Mars, where the axis is inclined at an angle of about 
62° to the plane of its orbit, we have visible evidence of the pusition 
of its arctic circle. 

With our arctic circle approaching twelve degrees nearer to the 
equator than it does now, we can but faintly realise the conditions 
which existed upon the globe at these recurring periods of our earth’s 
history, in which severe winters alternated with hot summers, pro- 
ducing vast floods from the melting of the ice and snow precipitated 
over a greatly increased area, and when the lower animals in the 
high latitudes were driven hundreds of miles nearer to the equator 
than they are now; and if we realise that the northern part of York- 
shire, Lancashire, and Ulster would then be within the arctic circle, 
and the Falkland Islands within the antarctic one, we may form some 
idea of what climatic changes the British Islands will have to undergo. 
during the next glacial period, when man in the northern and 
southern hemispheres will, for the first time, have to migrate as the 
arctic circle descends, towards the equator, in which regions evidences 
of the greatest antiquity are found to exist ; and when the tropics (at 
the period of the greatest difference of temperature in the higher 
latitudes) will extend from Gibraltar to the Cape of Good Hope. 

The coincidences observed in comparing the results of General 
Drayson’s calculations with the most accurate observations recorded, 
are so remarkable and so numerous as to point to a discovery of 
great importance, and the views and theory promulgated by him 
cannot fail to attract attention and excite discussion in every country. 

From what is already known, it would appear that practical 
advantages attended with a great saving of labour can be obtained 
by the adoption of his simple formula, the polar distance of a star 
being calculated for a hundred years past, or to come, by one obser- 
vation only, instead of the method adopted of forming catalogues of 
stars for only five or six years in advance by the observed rate along 
an undefined curve; and where preconceived ideas or teaching may 
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object to its acceptance, the coincidences which occur in its use, 
cannot fail to startle all reflecting minds. General Drayson has now 
been twenty-five years engaged upon this subject, and if in his 
desire to see his labours rewarded by an acknowledgment of their 
value, he has expressed himself with acerbity, warmth, and disap- 
pointment, it should be borne in mind that many of the greatest 
discoverers have had much to bear, and it may be well for him that 
he did not live in the days of Galileo instead of now, when every 
light is welcomed by all searchers for the truth. 
J. C. CowE.t. 
(Major-General). 


THE RELIGIOUS RENASCENCE IN ITALY.! 


THE student who would understand the passage from the Age of 
Instinct to the Age of Reason must fix his mind upon the thirteenth 
century. He will be overwhelmed with the difficulty of obtaining 
a clear view. That century has been the favoured quarry of the 
archeologists, but to gain a comprehensive survey of it he will have 
to be his own historian. M. Gebhart has, at last, performed the in- 
estimable service of collecting in one handy volume the results 
obtained by the independent labours of Thode, of Karl Miller, of 
Schmidt, and we now possess, for the first time, a picture of the 
religious revival which heralded the downfall of the Middle Age. 
And the subject, let me hasten to say, is one whose importance 
(I do not speak of its interest or beauty) grows upon us. The 
Renascence was a long time coming, and we are by no means expect- 
ing, or even prepared for, its consummation. It is of as little avail 
to assign a date to its completion as it is to pronounce the year of 
its birth. Criticism has grown since Archbishop Usher’s day; we 
are beginning to realise that Protestantism and Humanism alike 
were offshoots of the same stem—a stem whose roots it is unneces- 
sary for present purposes to trace outside Italy or the thirteenth 
century. The truth, of course, is that the re-discovery of Christianity 
became necessary twelve hundred years after its establishment, and 
that we have ever since been building upon the foundation unearthed 
with such singular sweetness and efficiency by Francis of Assisi. ‘On 


1 L’Ttalie Mystique: Histoire de la Renaissance religieuse au moyen dge. Par 
Emile Gebhart. Paris; Hachette, 1890. 
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peut dire,’ says M. Renan,’ ‘que, depuis Jésus, Frangois d’Assise a 
été le seul parfait chrétien,’ and it is round the candid personality of 
this ‘ second Christian ’ that M. Gebhart groups the precursors and 
the successors of the thirteenth century, his picturesque descriptions 
and his masterly generalisations. A roll of the illustrious names he 
handles will give the scope of his essays: Arnold of Brescia, Abbot 
Joachim, Frederick the Second, the Padre Serafico himself, Anthony 
of Padua, John of Parma, Salimbene, poor old hermit Celestine, the 
Everlasting Gospel and the Golden Legend, Jacopone da Todi, Giotto, 
Dante—actors all of them, from within or without, in the re-arrange- 
ment of Christian philosophy, epitomic of what was vital in the past, 
emblematic of what was to sway the future. Francis, the Spouse of 
Holy Poverty, piercing with his brave eyes the film in which men 
had enwrapped the Christ, is the kernel of the whole. Bartholomew 
of Pisa did but crystallise a spiritual truth when he displayed St. 
Francis as a second Messiah with Joachim of Flora as his forerunner, 
his ‘Vox clamantis in deserto.’ For whatever Joachim wrote (and 
it is certain he had no concern in the Everlasting Gospel), the sub- 
stance, so to say, of all his dreaming, was mystical, and its tendency 
towards simplification found its fulfilment in the teaching of Francis. 
“God is Love,’ and ‘ God is the World’; ‘the letter killeth, but the 
Spirit giveth life.’ Here was the lesson taught in various fashions 
by the heroes of the thirteenth century. M. Gebhart in seven lucid 
chapters traces the fcrtunes of this teaching in Italy, beginning, 
rightly enough, with the position of the Latin Church (strange 
compound of the Gospel and the feudal system) after the labours of 
Alexander the Second and Gregory the Seventh, and then touching 
upon the abortive attempt of Arnold of Brescia to fulfil in her the 
saying of Jesus, ‘My kingdom is not of this world,’ and that pitiful 
scene on the banks of the Tiber, in 1155, when Adrian the Fourth 
and Barbarossa combined their forces to strangle the poor wretch in 
whom the former saw a heretic and the latter a usurper. After this 
avant-propos the real drama of his story begins with Joachim of 
Flora, the restless Calabrian soul who for sixty-four of his seventy 
years ranged the Christian world seeking the truth, and at last came 
back to his Calabria, and announced in resolute tones that the dis- 
pensation of the Spirit was at hand, and that the Spirit would be 
revealed in a mystical Church composed of etherealised monks! 
Prescience and futility struggle for mastery in his warning; but 
the latter quality seemed fatally stamped upon it when he fixed the 
year 1260 as the date of his Apocalypse. And yet he was right- 
The age of the Letter was creeping to its end: the age of the reviv- 
ing Spirit was coming. His part had been to foresee what Arnold of 
Brescia had vainly tried to effect. Precipitate Arnold drove out the 
feudal Vicar of God and restored the Roman Senate; Joachim 
2 Nouv. Et. d Hist. relig. (1884), p. 334. 
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announced the end of the temporal dominion and the triumphant 
installation of the Holy Ghost. 


Joachim de Flore (says M. Gebhart) venait 4 peine de mourir, et I'Italie, 
rejetée par lui dans les terreurs de l’Apocalypse, attendait la catastrophe de l’Anté- 
christ. Tout & coup, sur les campagnes d’Assise, de Pérouse, d’Agubbio, d’Orvieto, 
de Spoléte, descendit un large rayon de soleil et comme la griice exquise d’une 
matinée d’avril. . . . L’Italie n’avait jamais écouté un apétre plus consolant. 


Gracious and comely indeed was the lesson of serene destitution 
which Francis expounded in his life: ‘nudus nudum Christum 
sequens. And therein was the remedy, therein lay the fulfilment 
of Joachim’s iteration: ‘the Spirit giveth life.’ It did indeed. 
For, from that spirit, as Francis embodied it, came the return to 
Nature which was the indispensable condition of the Renascence. 
The Universe our brother, God our Father, ‘ Messer lo frate Sole,’ 
‘nostra matre Terra,’ ‘ suor nostra morte corporale : ’ ‘happy are they 
who shall be found conformed to God’s will, for the second death 
cannot harm them.’ 

This second gospel—the gospel of Francis—was, like the first, a 
gospel of love and serenity. The Church was nothing, the Sacra- 
ments were nothing. The type of the human perfection was to be 
found in the lark, the lily, the grasshopper—simple souls which drew 
their life from God, and to Whom, in return, their beauty was the one 
sacrament needful—the sacrament of worship. Hear M. Gebhart for 
a minute. St. Francis 
réconcilie homme avec Dieu. II le pousse au giron de celui qui a dit ‘ Bien- 
heureux ,ceux qui pleurent!’ Il dissipe le malentendu séculaire qui avait 
assombri le Christianisme. Il chasse les vieilles terreurs, les angoisses poignantes 
du moyen age; il a mis en Dieu la bonté a la place de l’inflexible justice, et dans 
le coeur du chrétien il raméne l’espérance du paradis, la confiance filiale, la paix 
de la vie terrestre, A la place de I’Eglise, c'est Jésus qwil effre directement aux 
consciences, 


We see here, not only the first of the Evangelicals, but the 
fountain-head whence Dante drew that personal religion which 
illuminated the creed of the last of the Medizvalists ; ‘ Iddio non 
vuole religioso di noi se non il cuore.’ Giotto, again, was a true son 
of Francis. ‘Le Christ de Giotto a rejeté la majesté formidable 
du Christ byzantin,’ says M. Gebhart ; and those who would trace 
out the story in its broad outlines cannot do better than follow that 
accomplished guide ; for, save in the pages of M. Renan sparsim, and 
in the German school at intolerable length, it would be difficult to 
find an account so sympathetic and so just of the dawn of that ex- 
quisite religious art which culminated in Botticelli and Perugino. 

Take as a specimen of musical prose, a last extract, our author's 
paraphrase of a laude of Jacopone on the Nativity :— 


Voyez comme le Bambino jouait des jambes dans la paille; la mére était lA 
qui le recouvrait et approchait son sein de la petite bouche. Et l'enfant saisissait 
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la mamelle de ses petites lévres, il la serrait de la bouche qui n'a pas encore de 
dents; de la main gauche elle le bergait, et avec de saintes chansons elle endormait 
le cher amour. . .. Et tout autour dansaient les anges, chantant des vers tres doux 
et ne parlant que damour. . . . Une étoile nouvelle apparut aux rois de l’Orient ; 
ils le trouvérent trés lumineux, entre le boeuf et le petit ane ; la tendre fleur ne 
reposait point sur un lit de laine fine, le lis éblouissant était sur une poignée de 
paille. . . . Que ressentais-tu, Marie, dame de courtoisie, quand le Dieu ton fils 
sugait ton lait? Oh! comment ne mourais-tu point de joie en l’embrassant ? 


‘ N’avons-nous pas déja dans ces vers,’ adds M. Gebhart, with great 
point, ‘la vision des tableaux de sainteté de Lorenzo di Credi ou de 
Sandro Botticelli ?’ 


Maurice HEWLETT. 





5. 
ANIMAL LIFE AND INTELLIGENCE.' 


THOSE who have read Professor Lloyd Morgan’s previous works on 
Animal Biology, The Springs of Conduct &c., will already have 
recognised in him the somewhat rare combination of a professional 
knowledge of natural history with a mind thoroughly competent to 
deal with the problems of psychology and general philosophy. To such 
persons, therefore, the mere title of his latest and largest work will 
serve as a token of its being a ‘noticeable book.’ And a noticeable 
book it certainly is, not only on account of the originality which in 
not a few places it displays, but still more on account of the otherwise 
admirable manner in which it deals with its extensive subject- 
matter. Whether we look to the first half of the treatise, which is 
concerned with animal life, or to the second half, which is devoted to 
a consideration of animal intelligence, we must equally congratulate 
the author on the character of his achievement. He has succeeded 
in the difficult task of furnishing in a manner as interesting to the 
general reader as to the special student, an almost exhaustive review 
of the facts and theories which at the present time are of most 
general importance to the sciences of biology and psychology. 
Moreover, he has done this in a spirit of scientific precision, expressed 
in a clear literary style, and everywhere free from the partisanship 
which, especially where Darwinian questions are concerned, is becom- 
ing almost as marked a feature in science as it is in politics. In 


1 Animal Life and Intelligence. By Prof. C. Lloyd Morgan. (London: Edward 
Amold. 1891.) 
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short, Animal Life and Intelligence deserves to be regarded as a 
noticeable book, because it sets forth the reasoned conclusions of a 
well-instructed and a thoroughly impartial thinker upon the topics 
which are now of highest moment to the sciences both of life and 
of mind. 

Seeing that its scope is so extensive, and that its bulk is there- 
fore considerable, the book does not admit of being here reviewed in 
any detail. But the following may be mentioned as among the 
more interesting matters of which it treats. 

The first three’ chapters supply a condensed statement of the 
main facts pertaining to animal life, as regards morphology (or 
structures) and physiology (or functions). The next three chapters 
are devoted to organic evolution, including an exposition of Darwin- 
ism as this was left by Darwin himself, and a highly judicious dis- 
cussion of those sundry post-Darwinian questions which are now 
being so keenly debated by evolutionists. These three chapters are, 
in my opinion, the best in the book—-not because they add anything 
of much importance towards solving those questions, but because 
they set out in so clear a manner the precise nature of the questions 
per se, and furnish so logical, or soundly critical, an analysis of what 
has already been said on both sides of each of them. I do not know 
of any other work which thus supplies at the same time a terse 
exposition and a thoroughly impartial discussion of the recent theories 
of Weismann, Wallace, and other evolutionists who have sought to 
modify or to extend the Darwinian theory since the date of Darwin’s 
death. Moreover, although in most cases the author gives the con- 
clusions at which he has himself arrived, these are never given dog- 
matically, but merely for what his readers may take them to be worth 
upon the argumentative balance of pros and cons as set forth by 
advocates on either side. 

The second half of the treatise opens with a chapter on the 
‘Senses of Animals,’ and gives a fairly full account of the structures 
and functions of the organs of special sense as these occur in different 
divisions of the animal kingdom. The discussion deals not only with 
the ‘ five senses’ which the lower animals share with ourselves, but 
also with those additional senses of our own and of other animals 
which modern physiology has brought to light—e.g., muscular sense, 
temperature sense, sense of rotation, &c.—as well as with the problem- 
atical or unrepresentable senses which modern morphology has re- 
vealed as almost certainly belonging to some of the lower animals, 
without any corresponding counterparts in man. 

The next four chapters are devoted to psychology, comparative 
and human. Here it is that the writer displays his strength in the 
regions of more abstract thought. For what has just been said with 
reference to his treatment of questions in natural history and Dar- 
winism, may fairly be repeated with reference to his discussion of 
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animal intelligence and its relation to the human mind. That is to 
say, I do not know of any other work where the difficult and important 
problems thus presented are at once so concisely and so ably dealt 
with. 

The last chapter is purely philosophical, being a criticism of the 
different theories of the external world. Spiritualism having been 
shown improbable, and materialism impossible, judgment is given in 
favour of monism; and it is not easy to see how the arguments for 
the latter theory could be more forcibly rendered. But, like the 
chapters which precede it, this one does not admit of any analysis 
within the space here available. My object, indeed, throughout has 
been to restrict the present notice to little more than a statement of 
the subject-matter which this book comprises, together with an ex- 
pression of my own opinion upon its merits. And, as this opinion is 
uniformly high, I ought perhaps to add that it is assuredly unbiased. 
For while it was inevitable that Professor Lloyd Morgan should 
frequently have found occasion to allude to my own works—seeing 
re 5 that these have been chiefly concerned with the same topics as his 
fie own—the allusions are for the most part of a critical nature. On the 
other hand, it may be confessed, the general bearing of his arguments 
and results are very much the same as mine; but if this fact has in 
any way biased my judgment, the bias is certainly unconscious. And, 
even if it be present, it cannot affect the validity of my reeommenda- 
tion of his work to the general public, as one which presents the best 
discussion that I have read of the larger problems of contemporary 
science—biological, psychological, and Darwinian. 


GEORGE JoHN ROMANES. 





6. 
PHILOMYTHUS:.'! 





In this acute, readable, and generally effective discussion of Cardinal 
Newman’s famous essay, Dr. Abbott has produced an important 
lat though fragmentary contribution. to a book which has still to be 
ge written—to that scientific. History of Miracle for which the 
ae materials are now accumulating on every side, waiting for some co- 
ordinating mind richly endowed enough to take up the great task of 


1 Philomythus: An Antidote against Credulity. A discussion of Cardinal New- 
man’s Essay on Ecclesiastical Miracles, by Edwin A. Abbott. London, Macmillan & Co, 
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exposition. If it were not such a contribution, its value would be 
much less than it is, For, in the workings of Cardinal Newman’s 
thought as such, apart from the psychological or literary interest 
attached to them, not many people of the present day, within at any 
rate the arena of free discussion, can be said to feel themselves very 
deeply concerned. The ground, so to speak, on which that thought 
worked has been undermined on all sides. Many of the questions 
Newman discussed have assumed totally new aspects; still more, the 
questions he did not discuss at all have become all-important. 

Nothing can be more striking, for example, than to go through 
the essay on ‘Development’ or the two essays on ‘ Miracles,’ especi- 
ally the first, and to notice what has befallen those literary bases, 
which in the argument whether with Rationalism or with Protes- 
tantism are throughout assumed as irrefragable. On one page we 
are told in a note that ‘the truth of the Mosaic narrative is proved 
from the genuineness of the Pentateuch, as written to contempo- 
raries and eye-witnesses of the miracles.’ But we all know what 
has been happening since Newman wrote to the theory of the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. A little farther on, per- 
haps, an appeal is made to the Gospel of St. John, or to the last 
chapter of St. Mark, or the Acts, or the Pastoral Epistles, or the 
Second Epistle of Peter, or the Apocalypse; and at every name the 
modern reader who takes an interest in these things reminds himself 
of critical verdicts or hypotheses which for Newman were non- 
existent, but for us are changing the face of the New Testament. 
If Newman were writing controversially now he would have dif- 
ferent problems to attack, and would be forced to the use of different 
weapons, if not, often, to the selection of a wholly different battle- 
field. And this fact, while it leaves the literary and biographical 
value of all he wrote untouched, while the man Newman remains as 
interesting as ever, and the demand for ‘ Newman literature’ as 
keen as ever, insensibly disposes a number of readers to approach 
the subject in a different way. It seems to them no longer worth 
while to criticise Newman’s position or arguments directly ; while 
it is still abundantly worth while to try to understand Newman as 
one of the most striking illustrations in literature of a certain tone 
and temper of mind perennial in human life, and taking different 
forms at different epochs. 

But this Dr. Abbott has fully understood. Whether it be true or no 
that ‘the face of the Oxford movement would have been changed if 
Newman had known German,’ or, as Dr. Abbott says, that ‘ Newman 
neither had nor pretended to have any critical knowledge whatever 
of the text of the New Testament,’ it is certainly true that the 
tendency to miraculous belief which almost everyone has, but which 
in most men and women of the present day is more or less corrected 
by the influences flowing from the world of physical science, is no- 
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where writ so large as in Newman, combined as it happens to be in 
him with a sensitive spiritual life and a wonderful rhetorical gift. 
If, as probably nobody will deny, this tendency and its fruits are 
still of great importance to thought and life, then to make a study 
of it in its foremost English representative, to watch how it works, 
how it affects a man’s dealings with history and with the laws of 
rational statement, must be valuable. What Kingsley attempted 
over too large a field, and with the addition of personal charges 
which made the task of reply singularly attractive to a man who 
knew himself to be.both sincere and a master of words, Dr. Abbott 
has accomplished in a small field, with great ability and success. 
He does not, indeed, escape the personal tone, and, in spite of his 
anxious endeavour throughout to keep ‘ theory ’ and ‘ theorist’ apart, a 
good deal of very strong language is disengaged in the process of 
criticism which would have been better avoided. It may be mis- 
understood ; and it was not necessary to risk the irritation which it 
will produce; for the facts by themselves are strong enough. 

The little book of 250 pages is divided, broadly speaking, into 
two parts: the first, an examination of Newman’s ‘ first principles,’ or 
characteristic dicta, such as ‘ Probability is the guide of life,’ or ‘A 
fact is not disproved because it is not proved,’ or ‘ A fact is not dis- 
proved because the testimony is confused and insufficient,’ or ‘ As if 
evidence were the test of truth!’ the second, an examination of 
Newman’s method of dealing with the historical evidence for particular 
miracles, i.e. for the nine miracles of particular cogency and strength, 
which he selects as ‘recommending the other ecclesiastical miracles 
to the devotion of the faithful,’ leading up to a couple of concluding 
chapters called ‘A Grammar of Ecclesiastical Assent,’ and ‘An Art 
of Ecclesiastical Rhetoric, in which, of course from his own point of 
view, Dr. Abbott summarises Newman’s procedure. The first part is 
the more disputable of the two. ‘First principles’ are difficult 
matters. It is hard to argue summarily about them, and the pages 
given to the discussion of ‘ Probability’ and ‘ Faith,’ and the theory 
of belief in general, suggestive as they are, might perhaps have been 
more profitably devoted to an expansion of the later historical and 
critical argument. One section, indeed, of the ‘ Probability’ discus- 
sion is particularly effective. In it Dr. Abbott takes Newman’s own 
facts and admissions about the ecclesiastical miracles, and shows by 
the use of figures what the probability of the matter really was. 
Miracles, says Newman, are common in ecclesiastical history, and 
may be expected to be common; they are the kind of facts proper to 
it, ‘as instances of sagacity or daring, personal prowess or crime, 
are the facts proper to secular history.’ But of known ecclesiastical 
miracles the mass are certainly false; ‘false miracles at once exceed 
and conceal and prejudice those which are genuine.’ 
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Suppose then, for argument’s sake [says Dr. Abbott], the total number of ecclesias- 
tical miracles to be 120,000, a number probably very much under the mark; and sup- 
pose the number that are certainly false (which, as we have seen, Newmam himself 
admits to he decidedly the majority) to be, say, a hundred-thousand ; and the number 
that are certainiy true to be one thousand. This last estimate is very much over 
the mark, for Newman himself maintains (229) that only a ‘ few’ can be so proved as 
to ‘demand acceptance;’ and he himself only alleges nine, for all of which the 
evidence will seem to many to be by no means sufficient to ‘ demand ’ their ‘ accept- 
ance.’ But still, take this very one-sided estimate, so much too favourable to New- 
man; then there will be left 19,000 ecclesiastical miracles that (229) ‘ are neither 
certainly true nor certainly false.’ Now, what follows, according to his own 
admission? All these 19,000 miracles are (229) ‘recomnended to his devout 
attention by the circumstance that others of the same family have been proved to 
be true, and all prejudiced by his knowledge that as many others, on the contrary, 
are certainly not true.’ What, then, will be the proportion of the ‘ prejudice’ to the 
‘recommendation’? It will be the same proportion as the number of ‘ certainly 
false’ miracles to the number of ‘certainly true’ ones, i.e. a hundred thousand to 
one thousand, or a hundred to one. In other words, the statistical probability that 
any one of these neutral and doubtful miracles will prove false will be @ hundred 
to one ! 


Yet, says Newman, we cannot be Christians ‘if we will not go 
by evidence in which there are (so to say) three chances for revelation 
and only two against.’ The applicationlies to hand. ‘Then what is 
to become of us if we neglect facts which show that the probability 
of falsehood is ten, or a hundred, or a thousand to one ?’ 

The real truth of course is,as Dr. Abbott points out repeatedly— 
that Newman does not care for facts, and in his heart despises 
argument. He is convinced already, and is in fact only playing round 
his readers with that wonderful literary gift of his. The crowning 
proof of this lies in the amazing passage defending the truth of the 
Assumption ofthe Virgin, where that mixture of poetry and whatis surely, 
in essence, a non-sane conception of the world, which is characteristic of 
him, reaches its highest point. But it may be verified all through. Take 
the miracle of the Thundering Legion,—the story that, owing to the 
prayers of certain Christians serving in the army of Marcus Aurelius, 
a thunderstorm occurred and rain fell, which saved the army from 
perishing of drought. Newman accepts it with an absolute confidence. 
After recounting the facts, he does ‘not see what remains to be 
proved.’ Everything is as plain as daylight. But how does he 
recount the facts? Dr. Abbott’s acute analysis must be read at 
length to appreciate the full force of it. But the matter may 
perhaps be summarised in this way: (1) According to Newman 
Eusebius attests the miracle. In fact, Eusebius—writing some 150 
years after the event, and on the authority both of Apollinaris and 
Tertullian and of certain Pagan historians, who of course gave quite 
a different interpretation of the facts—carefully refrains from 
attesting it himself, using the words which, in other connections and 
as against .Kingsley, Newman scrupulously points out—‘ it is said,’ 
‘it is reported,’ and ‘let each of my readers decide as he pleases.’ 
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(2) Newman says, ‘ Tertullian speaks of the letters of Marcus Aure- 
lius . . . in which he testifies—’ What Tertullian really said was, 
‘ If the letter of the . « » Emperor Marcus Aurelius were searched for 
and found, in which he testifies—’ showing that he knew of no 
such letter except by hearsay. Yet, later on, this imaginary letter 
appears in Newman’s narrative as ‘a formal document’! (3) No 
other Father mentions the miracle or the recognition of it by the 
Emperor. Yet, as Dr. Abbott points out, ‘if Henry the Fifth or 
Henry the Seventh while persecuting the Lollards had written to 
the House of Commons stating that he had been miraculously de- 
livered from drought by the prayers of Lollards in his army, we might 
surely have expected that a good deal would have been heard about 
that on the side of Protestant controversialists during the next century 
or two.’ Newman’s only remark, however, is the characteristic one: 
‘It really seems wnreasonable to demand that every Father should 
write about everything’! (4) Apollinaris is the third writer to whose 
witness, besides that of Tertullian and Eusebius, Newman appeals. 
We may safely conclude, he says, that the facts of the miracle ‘are 
as the early Christian writers —meaning Eusebius, Tertullian, Apol- 
linaris—‘ state them.’ Now, Apollinaris ‘says that the Legion, in 
consequence of the miraculous thunderstorm, was called the Thunder- 
ing Legion. It was certainly called so (as Newman himself admits) 
more than w hundred years before, probably because the soldiers 
had on their shields an image of Thundering Jupiter. So much 
for the “‘ facts ” of Apollinaris.’ 

And with Eusebius, Tertullian and Apollinaris, the Christian 
witnesses are exhausted! So easily runs a miracle for him who is 
determined to have one. Newman’s own exposition of this matter 
(Essay, pp. 241-254) will indeed be more effective with most people 
than any possible criticism. The tenuity of the evidence, not for the 
fact, but for its miraculous or ‘ providential’ interpretation, as com- 
pared with the strength of the conviction which the evidence pro- 
duces, is extraordinarily instructive. One realises what would have 
happened to the rain of Crecy and the mist of the next day if Dr. 
Newman had met with them in ecclesiastical history. 

With regard to the letter of Marcus Aurelius, Dr. Abbott makes 
some remarks which carry one far indeed. ‘ Aninteresting instance,” 
he says, ‘of the doctrine of Antecedent Probability! First some 
Christian (i) thinks “there ought to be such a letter from Aurelius ; ” 
then (ii) some Christians say “there must be such a letter;” then 
(iii) Tertullian says “there will be found such a letter if you look for 
it ;” then (iv) the cautious Eusebius, in his Chronicle, says “it is said 
that an epistle is extant;” then (v) Jerome, editing that Chronicle, 
drops the “ it is said ” and asserts boldly “ There is extant an epistle ;” 
then (at some uncertain date), but very early, (vi) the missing letter 
is forged’! (Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, i. 474.) 
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Any reader, of course, can make for himself other applications of 
the same catena. For instance: (1) Some Christians think ‘ the 
Christ must have been born at Bethlehem’; (2) some Christians 
say ‘it will be found on inquiry that the Christ was born at Bethle- 
hem’; (3) some Christians assert ‘stories exist to show that the 
Christ was born at Bethlehem’; then (4) and lastly, the stories are 
forthcoming. 

But so we have come round to what was said at the beginning— 
the great interest of this little book lies in the contribution it makes 
to the history and philosophy of miracle. The more closely the 
details of miraculous stories on the one hand, and the temper of those - 
who produce and accept them on the other, are examined, the more 
light is shed on the religious path of to-day. It can hardly be done 
too dispassionately. The unmasking of the process by which a man 
like Cardinal Newman persuades himself of the miracle of the 
Thundering Legion, produces inevitably in many minds a certain 
amount of moral indignation. And ina sense they ‘do well to be 
angry.’ One’s heart thrills to the concluding words of this honest and 
able book : 


If the search after the truth of facts,and the most sacred facts, is to be regarded 
not as an honest search at all, but as a war against the ‘ prestige’ of the laws of 
Nature, a campaign against evidence and common sense—a campaign in which 
the laws of orthodoxy militant allow as ‘fair, and excuse a ‘not unnatural’ a 
degree of prejudice, blindness, and almost wilful exaggeration which a scientific 
man in the interest of science would consider not only as professionally mean and 
discreditable but as tainted with moral turpitude—if, I say, this sort of work is 
to be done at all, I do not see how it could be done with a more consummate 
deftness, and with a grace more calculated to conceal its underlying foulness and 
falsehood, than in the passage above quoted [the passage concerning the Assump- 
tion}]—the legitimate outcome and crowning achievement of Newman’s method of 
applying probabilities to our aspirations after God, and faith to the facts of history. 


But yet—as one thinks over the whole matter—what one seems 
to see is that miracle will keep its place in religion till the religious 
temper itself has supplied the alternative. Nothing religious is ever 
destroyed, but only supplanted. When the revolt against miracle 
has passed more fully than at present from the intellectual to the 
religious stage ;-when it is felt to rest upon a new conception of 
God, the world and life, a new faith, held not less tenaciously, and 
with a no less passionate humility than the old; when a visibly large 
number of persons, living the practical life of faith, and claiming the 
Christian name, have come to feel for themselves and to teach their 
children to feel that belief in miraculous births or possessed swine or 
bodily resurrection is, in its essence, a veligious offence; then the 
decay of miraculous belief will have entered upon a new and much 
more rapid stage than that we see it in at present. Of that time, 
indeed, there are signs all about us. But till it come, I venture to think 
that even in cases where the challenge to the scientific sense is most 
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extravagant, the rational revolt against miracle should keep itself free 
as far as possible from the note of moral indignation. It will emerge, 
this note, as it has emerged, say with regard to witchcraft—which was 
once believed, for relatively good reason, by persons quite as con- 
siderable as those who now cling to miracle—but it will only be truly 
potent when it marks, as many of us believe it will in time mark, a 
common and prevailing voice of the Christian conscience. To borrow 
the Berkeleyan phrase, another age will discover how to substitute, 
even popularly, the Visual Language of law, ethics, and history for the 
Visual Language of miracle. Meanwhile, the intellectual attack on 
miracle sorely wants systematising and extending. To repeat: the 
historical and critical material, as apart from the philosophical, has 
enormously accumulated of late years, and cries to be used. The 
present book is in its measure a remarkably vigorous addition to a 
debate still far from its maturity. 


Mary A. WarD. 





THE 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER ETCHERS. 


In the May number of this Review for 1890, looking backwards for 
forty years, I traced the progress of the etcher’s art from our earliest 
attempts to revive it in 1850 (which was the year I believe in which 
the first English etching, under the pseudonym of ‘H. Dean,’ was 
sent in tothe Royal Academy) to the formation of the present Society 
eleven years ago; disguising, as I did so, neither the discouragements 
we had met with, the difficulties we had had to overcome, nor the 
mistakes which we ourselves had made in pursuit of the object we 
had in view. That object I may say at once was not merely, as our 
title would seem to imply, the restoration of original etching, but the 
reinfusion into all forms of engraver’s work of those personal qualities 
which, in the hands of the great masters of painting, made engraving 
a fine art. To-day, casting our cares behind us, as in presence of an 
exhibition in every way so exceptional we may well do (and here I 
should premise that nearly everything I may have to say in this 
article will be found to depend more or less on the lesson conveyed 
to us by the late exhibition), I know of but one subject for adverse 
reflection which need disturb us, and that is to be found in the little 
impression we have been able to make on any but the rising genera- 
tion of painters. On the contemporary painter, the descendant of 
the old painter etcher, we have been able to make no impression at all. 
The ‘ made man ’—though etching is an art coeval with his painting, 
and until the decline of art was its very handmaid—-has remained 
altogether insensible to our blandishments. The truth is, and we 
are only just awaking to it, that etching is a form of art expression, 
I will not say fitted only for the young, but which must be begun 
young, on the elastic side I should say of thirty or at most forty, 
when the faculties are on the alert, when the imagination is active, 
and while the goal which a wholesome ambition has set before us is 
still only in sight. Birds sing only in the morning and in the spring ; 
in the fall, mated, and replete with the fruit of our gardens—and 
that not always too legitimately come by—they are indisposed for 
new flights. So it is with our ‘made man:’ unwillingly, therefore, 
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and regretfully, we give him up,and henceforth place all our reliance 
on the man we are making. Indeed, if I may say so, it is one of the 
pleasures of being in command here, to find oneself in actual contact 
—so grateful to those themselves conscious of failing powers—with 
a vitality which is still in the ascendant, and with habits and apti- 
tudes which are as yet undulled by too much prosperity. It is 
owing, in fact, to this unexhausted quantity—and possibly also in 
some measure to the very presence among us last year of Rembrandt 
himself—that our work of this year is in closer harmony with the best 
traditions of the etcher’s art, and more in touch with the simple 
practice of the old painter engraver. From this change of practice 
I augur the best results. We have seen the quasi-art of the old 
Academician engraver collapse and die, and have tried to replace it 
by a real one in which the personality of the artist shall be the 
chief factor. Nor are we without signs that we are, at last, in a 
fair way to realise that aim. Every now and then we see some of 
our best men—men, that is to say, incapable, as original thinkers 
and executants, of mere servility—compelled by circumstances to do 
unoriginal work. I have heard this lamented. I, on the contrary, 
rejoice at it, and recognise in it the fact that we are nearer the at- 
tainment of our ultimate purpose than wethought. It is the property 
of all movements that are really healthy to grow, till sooner or later 
they not only attain the dimensions originally designed for them, but 
transcend them. So it has been with us. We have not only been 
reproducing the original etcher, but, almost without knowing it, and 
certainly sooner than we expected, a new class of reproductive 
engraver. 

But while we ourselves have had every reason to be satisfied with 
these proofs of a healthy expansion, signs have appeared elsewhere 
which show that this feeling has not been universal: signs, in fact, 
which seem to indicate some uncertainty on the part of the outside 
engraver as to what his position is likely to be when the principles 
we have adopted have fairly taken root and become general. 

Now, I will say at once that I have been neither surprised nor dis- 
turbed by this movement; on the contrary, that I have thought it 
both a natural and proper one—so natural and so proper that, with 
some others of our Fellows and Associates who seem to have been of 
my mind, I have not hesitated to make common cause with it, and 
even to join in it. Further—as in fairness it seemed only right 
to do—I have set myself seriously and honestly to work to see how 
far our brother engravers, not yet in connection with us, are really 
likely to be affected by what we are doing. Well, the conglusion 
I have arrived at is that they will not be affected by it at all; 
that is to say that it will affect them neither more nor less than it 
affects those of our own members who have taken to do reproductive 
work. Given, a general acceptance of the principle on which our 
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association has been founded—a principle the soundness of which no 
true artist will, I think, be found to question, and which by the 
diploma we hold from Her Majesty we are bound to maintain—it is 
obvious that our Society is open to all, and on terms equal to all, and 
that those terms, again, are susceptible of a latitude of application 
which excludes no one. Hence the first of ourrules: ‘ All forms 
of engraving on metal, whether by the burin, the etching-needle, by 
mezzotint or aquatint, or by whatever other form’ (of engraving) ‘the 
artist may choose as a means of original expression, are understood 
to be included in the term painter etching.’ With thisrule to guide 
them, therefore, all may come to us. We ask no questions of those 
who come. The work they tender, and nothing else, determines 
their admission into the Society. Further, we not only do not know 
the kind of work they did before coming to us, but can have no know- 
ledge of the kind of work they are likely to do when once they 
belong to us. 

It follows that the outside engraver, provided only that he is an 
original artist as well as an engraver, is suffering no real exclusion at 
ourhands. If he cannot accept the principle of our raison @étre, he 
retains his opinion and his present position. If he can and will accept 
that principle, he becomes, or may become, one of us. The alternative 
rests not with us, but with himself. One thing only he must not 
lose sight of, which is that some of the best men of his class are already 
with us, and that we are turning out more of them—I beg their 
pardon—every day. Our object being to make engraving an art, we 
have no choice but to pursue that object to its legitimate end, and, 
I am sure I may add, no more sincere desire than to welcome all who, 
by their agreement with us, are willing to help us in the attainment 
of that end. 

The generous friends who lent us the fine Turners which graced 
and dignified our eastern wall will not misunderstand me if, in the 
face of the greatly improved quality of our late exhibition, I venture 
to express a doubt as to whether we did quite wisely to hang them 
there. The special circumstances which at the close of last year 
made us think an exhibition of mezzotint desirable, have so entirely 
altered as to suggest the doubt I now express. It can, indeed, 
do us nothing but good to have, and to study, such work, just as it 
did us good to have and to study the Rembrandts ot last year. It 
is, however, precisely because those typical examples of pure etch- 
ing produced so salutary a change in our practice, that I am now 
doubting the prudence of doing anything of a nature to disturb that 
change. I throw out this reflection for as much as it is worth; neither 
our friends nor our members will, I am sure, either misunderstand 
or be misled by it. Meantime, when looking at these fine prints, and 
comparing them with our own etchings which filled the rest of the 
room, we sha! have done well to notice two things: firstly, that there 
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are still some few of those etchings which would have been better if 
done in mezzotint; and secondly, that though the two things— 
etching and mezzotint—differ nothing in principle, they differ greatly 
as to the results obtainable by them. They are, in fact, the alpha 
and omega of the engraver’s art, and represent between them the 
whole range of his resources. The difference between them consists 
in fact in difference of aim. The aim of mezzotint, for instance, is 
an advanced chiaroscuro—tonality carried to its utmost limit; to seek 
to obtain anything like such a result by etching would be, not only 
hopeless, but its very hopelessness should forbid the attempt. The 
etching needle is not the instrument with which to make such an 
attempt, nor would the spirit of etching be found in the work even 
if the attempt succeeded. An etching expresses, or should express, 
the ideal, not the ultimate aim of the painter—is a measure not of 
his force but of his temperament—and herein lies its charm. Its value 
is that of a sonnet, or a bon mot, as compared with an epic. In it 
the artist appeals to the emotional side of us: in his finished picture 
to a movement which is the outcome of reason and experience. For 
all that, an etching is not, as I have sometimes heard it called, ‘a 
sketch.’ A sketch is a memorandum of a fact, or a series of facts, 
jotted down for after use. An etching is undertaken with no such 
aim and in no such spirit. If a spontaneous, it is also a serious 
appeal from one mind to another; a note of sympathy felt by the 
artist to be worthy of interchange between his own and some other 
intelligence which he hopes to find in harmony with his own. To 
make this appeal effective he puts into it the best part of him, and 
with that part addresses the best part of him to whom he dedicates 
it. A mental operation of this kind, and the manual outcome of such 
an operation, suppose a result very different from that which we look 
for in a sketch—-so different that the first thing we see in an etching 
is not the looseness but the closeness of its mental structure. The 
more work done over such an etching the worse for it, and for 
the intellectual quality which belongs to it and which distinguishes 
it as an utterance & vive voix. On the other hand, if the passionate 
side of the artist is to be looked for in an etching, the developed side 
of him will best be found in a mezzotint. In Rembrandt last year, 
and in Turner this, we have these two sides in absolute perfection. 
Our business should be to use each of them in its place without 
losing sight of their difference of aim. 

I must not, I find, occupy more than a passing moment in re- 
ferring to these ‘monumental’ works of Turner. They have been so- 
well described by Mr. W. G. Rawlinson in their artistic, and ‘by Mr. 
J. L. Roget in their psychological aspects (for they present them- 
selves under both points of view), that I can add nothing to what these 
authors have said of them. I cannot forbear, however, such an occa- 
sional observation respecting them as seems to me to present the genius. 
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and extraordinary conscientiousness of the painter-engraver in a light 
worthy of all our emulation. Turner, when he undertook ‘The Liber,’ 
being still a young man (he was thirty-two), we find him—having set 
his mind on the production of a work which should carry the art of 
the painter-engraver to the utmost limits of its capabilities-— 
setting about his task without any settled idea as to the means best 
suited to his purpose, and practically ignorant of the processes he 
might find it necessary to employ; yet, in the spirit of the true 
artist, preferring to go through the drudgery of teaching himself 
those processes, and weighing for himself their exact value, to en- 
trusting their application to other minds and other hands. The 
indomitable struggle he underwent with his materials and the deter- 
mination with which he mastered them are, indeed, strikingly ap- 
parent in those of the plates which we know to have been entirely 
executed by Turner himself. They are, however, most apparent 
in those three or four of them which we suppose to have been his 
earliest essays. Thus, supposing that aquatint would give him the 
best effect of atmosphere, we see him trying that process first, 
and in ‘Loch Fyne’—a unique proof of which belonging to 
Mr. James Knowles is here—utterly breaking down with it. Then 
in ‘Severn and Wye’ trying aquatint for the sky and mezzo- 
tint (with a strong etching for its foundation) for the more solid 
parts of the picture—and in this meeting with complete success. 
Then in ‘The Calm,’ the very title of which suggests serenity 
and atmospheric transparency, he seems to have had the idea 
that aquatint with a soft-ground etching for a foundation would 
be best. Then—though we do not positively know which of these 
plates he did first, or whether, which is not unlikely, he had several 
of them in hand at the same time—it would look as if he had again 
gone back to ‘Loch Fyne,’ and, obliterating his first disaster by a 
mezzotint ground, to have brought it little by little to the perfection 
we see in the published plate. So again, in ‘The Calm,’ he seems, 
by changing spots of ‘foul biting’ into birds, and by replacing the 
‘soft’ by a ‘hard-ground’ etching, and the original aquatint by mezzo- 
tint, to have obtained at last the effect he wished. In ‘ The Church,’ 
also, and in more than one other plate we see the same tentative pro- 
ceedings and the same final triumph. Now, it seems to me that all 
this is touchingly instructive, because here we have the greatest land- 
scape painter the world has ever known humbling himself almost to 
the point of personal effacement before the difficulties of his art, and 
never resting till he had obtained entire mastery over them and 
penetrated their innermost secrets. 

It is not without positive pain that, by way of contrast to such work 
—by way of contrasting the methods of one man of genius with those 
of another—I find it necessary to refer to a report which is extensively 
current that there are at this moment in course of publication in 
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London under ‘the name of ‘proof etchings,’ and subscribed for as 
such to the amount of some thousands of pounds, things that are 
not only not etchings at all, but really nothing more than copies of 
pen-and-ink drawings by the photographic process known as photo- 
gravure—the negatives being touched upon here and there with the 
etching needle to give them the appearance of etchings. Bound as 
I am not altogether to ignore a report so subversive of the art we 
practise, I yet make this reference to it not without a lingering 
hope, either that the report in question may not be true, or that 
the photographs now being sold as ‘proof etchings’ may be either 
withdrawn from the art market, or, at all events, sold for what they 
really are. Meanwhile, as a measure of protection to persons likely 
to be deceived by them, perhaps the best thing I can do will be to 
describe in detail the difference between the two things—between 
a real etching, that is, and one of those things which I fear | 
must call a ‘margarine ’.substitute for an etching. The difference 
between them is that while one—the ‘ margarine etching ’—is essen- 
tially flat, so that the finger passed over the surface of the impres- 
sion fails to detect the presence of anything like a line in relief, in 
the other—the true etching—it finds the surface in very sensible 
relief. Let me try to explain this. That which is popularly called 
an ‘impression’ from an etched plate is, properly speaking, not an 
impression at all, but a ‘cast’ of the surface of that plate. The 
paper being reduced to little better than a coherent pulp by repeated 
spongings, and passed, face downwards on the plate, under the press, 
is forced into every bitten line upon its surface and thus takes a cast 
of it ; so that if you take a true ‘ proof etching’ into your hand and 
examine it, you at once both sce and feel this relief, and, on turning 
the paper over, find a corresponding depression on the back of it. In 
the ‘ margarine etching ’ both the back and the front of the paper are 
smooth. A great deal of the beauty and spirit of a proof etching— 
a beauty and spirit which rapidly disappear in the worn, or what is 
called the ‘print’ state, of the plate depend, in fact, on the retention 
in all its integrity of this line in relief; because every line so raised 
casts a shadow, and it is on the presence of this shadow that the 
artistic and commercial value—the ‘bloom’ in short—of a ‘proof’ 
depend. I doubt if this is generally known; the old printer, how- 
ever, must have known it, since we see him taking care to preserve 
it by drying his proofs face wppermost on a string stretched from 
wall to wall, in the well-known illustration of an old printing house 
by Abraham Bosse. The modern printer, knowing nothing about it, 
obliterates it by piling one wet proof upon another. The best\way of 
seeing this shadow, however, is to make a cast of an etched plate, not 
with paper and printer’s ink but with plaster of Paris, and then in- 
-clining it at such an angle towards the source of light as that every 
line in relief may cast a shadow deeper, and therefore more apparent, 
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than the white raised line of the cast itself. I have often been 
amused at the perplexity of some of my young etching friends, un- 
aware of these facts, to decide which was the better of two proofs 
fresh from the press, and which they had laid side by side to deter- 
mine the point. First, they would find the proof on the left the 
best ; then, changing the place of the two, the one which was before 
on the right the best; the difference depending, of course, on the 
angle at which the light struck the plate, and cast the shadow before 
mentioned. Here, then, I repeat, is an infallible sign by which any 
commonly intelligent person may know a true proof etching from 
a photographic copy of one. 

There is one other subject which deserves the attention of every 
honest etcher, for it is one which concerns not only his own 
material interests, but the interests of his art and the interests of the 
public. I refer, and have done so before, to the subject of publication 
and to the absolute necessity which exists for a more advantageous 
outlet for his work than the present state of the print trade affords 
him. I have heard of a printseller coming into our gallery, and, 
without looking at anything within a distance of twenty feet, walking 
out again, declaring that he saw ‘ nothing there that he could sell,’ 
the meaning of which was, that, seeing no great things that he could 
ask and get ten or twelve guineas for, it was not worth bis while 
even to look at the smaller and far more precious work that he 
could, if he liked, buy, and therefore sell, at a guinea or two. This 
has been one of our drawbacks from the first, and it is a very serious 
one, because it signifies a complete sacrifice of the art side to the 
commercial side; of the artist to the tradesman ; and of the public, 
who, if they were but allowed to do so, would be only too glad to get 
a refined thing at a moderate cost. The evil began in this way; no 
sooner had we succeeded in interesting the outer world in the revival 
of ‘ etching,’ and in thus popularising the term, than the shop windows 
became filled by huge sheets of paper which, except that the etching 
process had been expended upon them, were neither original nor, in 
any legitimate sense, etchings at all. It is on these things that the 
popular taste has been educated. The bigger the thing, the better and 
the greater the price asked for it. It has taken us years to expose 
this error, and to show that it is quality not quantity which makes a 
‘work of art.’ Everything, however, comes to him who knows how 
to wait, and nothing would surprise me less, especially after our ex- 
hibition of this year, if the present fashion were to change, and if 
the printseller himself, by the greater number of customers he would 
attract, were the first to profit by the change. We shall see. 
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THE WARFARE OF THE FUTURE. 


Ar first sight the proposition may appear startling and indeed absurd ; 
yet hard facts, I venture to believe, will enforce the conviction on un- 
prejudiced minds that the warfare of the present when contrasted 
with the warfare of the past is dilatory, ineffective, and inconclusive. 

Present, or contemporary warfare may be taken to date from the 
general adoption of rifled firearms ; the warfare of the past may fairly be 
limited, for purposes of comparison or contrast, to the smooth-bore era ; 
indeed, for those purposes there is no need to go outside the present 
century. Roughly speaking, the first five and a half decades of the 
century were smooth-bore decades ; the three and a half later decades 
have been rifled decades, of which about two and a half decades con- 
stitute the breechloading period. Considering the extraordinary 
advances since the end of the smooth-bore era in everything tending 
to promote celerity and decisiveness in the result of campaigns—the 
revolution in swiftness of shooting and length of range of firearms, 
the development in the science of gunnery, the increased devotion 
to military study, the vast additions to the military strength of the 
nations, looking to the facilities for rapid conveyance of troops and 
transportation of supplies afforded by railways and steam water- 
carriage, to the intensified artillery fire that can now be brought to 
bear on fortresses, to the manifold advantages afforded by the electric 
telegraph, and to the crushing cost of warfare, urging vigorous exer- 
tions toward the speedy decision of campaigns—reviewing, I say, the 
thousand and one circumstances encouraging to short, sharp, and 
decisive action in contemporary warfare, it is a strange and bewildering 
fact that the wars of the smooth-bore era were, for the most part, 
shorter, sharper, and more decisive. Spite of inferiority of weapons, 
the battles of that period were bloodier, and it is a mathematically 
demonstrable proposition that the heavier the slaughter of combatants, 
the nearer must be the end of a war. There is no pursuit now after 
victory won, and the vanquished draws off shaken but not broken; 
in the smooth-bore era a vigorous pursuit scattered him to‘the four 
winds. When Wellington in the Peninsula wanted a fortress, and 
being in a hurry could not wait the result of a formal siege or a 
starvation blockade, he carried it by storm. No fortress is ever 
stormed now, no matter how urgent the need for its reduction, no 
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matter how obsolete its defences. The Germans in 1871 did attempt 
to carry by assault an outwork of Belfort, but failed utterly. It 
would almost seem that in the matter of forlorn hopes the Caucasian 
is played out. 

Assertions are easy, but they go for little unless they can be 
proved ; some examples, therefore, may be cited in support of the con- 
tentions advanced above. The Prussians are proud, and with justice, 
of what is known as the ‘Seven Weeks War,’ although as a matter of 
fact the contest with Austria did not last so long, for Prince Frederick 
Charles crossed the Bohemian frontier on the 23rd of June, and the 
armistice which ended hostilities was signed at Nikolsburg on the 
22nd of July. The Prussian armies were stronger than their oppo- 
nents by more than one-fourth, and they were armed with the needle- 
gun against the Austrian muzzle-loading rifle. When the armistice 
was signed, the Prussians lay on the Marchfeld within dim sight of 
the Stephanien-Thurm, it is true, but with the strong and strongly 
armed and held lines of Florisdorf, the Danube, and the army 
of the Archduke Albrecht between them and the Austrian capital. 
On the 9th of October, 1806, Napoleon crossed the Saale. On the 
14th at Jena he smashed Hohenlohe’s Prussian army, the con- 
tending hosts being about equal strength ; on the same day Davoust 
at Auerstadt with 27,000 men routed Brunswick’s command over 
50,000 strong. On the 25th of October Napoleon entered Berlin, 
the war virtually over and all Prussia at his feet with the exception 
of a few fortresses, the last of which fell on the 8th of November. 
Which was the swifter, the more brilliant, and the more decisive— 
the campaign of 1866, or the campaign of 1806 ? 

The Franco-German war is generally regarded as an excep- 
tionally effective performance on the part of the Germans. The 
first German force entered France on the 4th of August, 1870. Paris 
was invested on the 21st of September, the German armies having 
fought five great battles and several serious actions between the 
frontier and the French capital. An armistice which was not con- 
elusive, since it allowed the siege of Belfort to proceed and 
Bourbaki’s army to be free to attempt raising it, was signed at 
Versailles on the 28th of January, 1871, but the actual conclusion of 
hostilities dates from the 16th of February, the day on which Belfort 
surrendered. The Franco-German war, therefore, lasted six and a 
half months. The Germans were in full preparedness, except that 
their rifle was inferior to the I'rench chassepot; they were in over- 
whelmingly superior numerical strength in every encounter save one 
with French regular troops, and they had on their banners the 
prestige of Sadowa. Their adversaries were utterly unready for a 
great struggle; the French army was in a wretched state in every 
sense of the word; indeed, after Sedan there remained hardly any 
regulars able to take the field. In August 1805 Napoleon’s Grande 
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Armée was at Boulogne looking across to the British shores. Those 
inaccessible, he promptly altered his plans and went against Austria. 
Mack with 84,000 Austrian soldiers was at Ulm, waiting for the ex- 
pected Russian army of co-operation, and meantime covering the 
valley of the Danube. Napoleon crossed the Rhine on the 26th of 
September. Just as in 1870 the Germans on the plains of Mars la 
Tour thrust themselves between Bazaine and the rest of France, so 
Napoleon turned Mack, and from Donauwérth to Ingolstadt stood 
between him and Austria. Mack capitulated Ulm and his army on 
the 19th of October, and Napoleon was in Vienna on the 13th of 
November. Although he-possessed the Austrian capital, he was not, 
however, master of the Austrian empire. The latter result did not 
fall to him until the 2nd of December, when, under ‘the sun of 
Austerlitz,’ he with 73,000 men defeated the Austro-Russian army 
85,000 strong, inflicting on it a loss of 30,000 men at the cost of 
12,000 of his own soldiers hors de combat. It took the Germans in 
1870 a month and a half to get from the frontier to outside Paris ; 
just in the same time, although certainly not with so severe fighting 
by the way but nearly twice as long a march, Napoleon moved from 
the Rhine to inside Vienna. From the active commencement to the 
cessation of hostilities the Franco-German war lasted six and a half 
months ; reckoning from the crossing of the Rhine to the evening of 
Austerlitz, Napoleon subjugated Austria in two and a quarter months. 
Perhaps, however, his campaign of 1809 against Austria furnishes a 
more exact parallel with the campaign of the Germans in 1870-1. He 
assumed command on the 17th of April, having hurried from Spain. 
He defeated the Austrians four times in as many days, at Thann, 
Landshut, Eckmuhl and Regensburg; and he was in Vienna on the 
13th of May. Baulked at Aspern and Esslingen, he gained his 
point at Wagram the 5th of July, and hostilities ceased after lasting 
under his command for a period of two and a half months. 

The Russians have a reputation for good marching, and certainly 
Suvaroff made good time in his long march from Russia to Northern 
Italy in 1799 ; almost as good, indeed, as Bagration and Barclay de 
Tolly made in falling back before Napoleon when he invaded Russia 
in 1812. But they have not improved either in marching or in 
fighting at all commensurately with the improved appliances, In 
1877, after dawdling two months, they crossed the Danube on the 21st 
to the 27th of June. Osman Pasha, at Plevna, gave them pause until 
the 10th of December, at which date they were not so far into Bulgaria 
as they had been five months previously. After the fall of Plevna the 
Russian armies would have gone into winter quarters, but for a private 
quasi-ultimatum communicated to the Tzar from a high source in 
England to the effect that unpleasant consequences could not be 
guaranteed against, if the war was not finished in one campaign. 
Alexander, who was quite an astute man in his way, was temporarily 
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enraged by this restriction, but, recovering his calmness, realised that 
nowhere in war books is any particular time specified for the termi- 
nation or duration of a campaign. It appeared that so long as an 
army keeps the field uninterruptedly a campaign may continue until 
the Greek kalends. In less time than that Gourko and Skobeleff 
undertook to finish the business ; by the vigour with which they forced 
their way across the Balkans in the heart of the bitter winter, Sophia, 
Philippopolis, and Adrianople fell into Russian hands; and the Russian 
troops had been halted some time almost in face of Constantinople, 
when the treaty of San Stephano was signed on the 3rd of March, 
1878. It had taken the Russians of 1877-8 eight weary months 
to cover the distance between the Danube and the Marmora. But 
fifty years earlier a Russian general had marched from the Danube to 
the /Zgean in three and a half months, nor was his journey by any 
means a smooth and bloodless one. Diebitch crossed the Danube in 
May 1828, and besieged Silistria from the 17th of May until the 
Istof July. Silistria has undergone three resolute sieges during the 
century; it succumbed but once, and then to Diebitch. Pressing 
south immediately, he worsted the Turkish Grand Vizier in the fierce 
battle of Kuleutscha, and then by diverse routes hurried down into 
the great Roumelian valley. Adrianople made no resistance, and 
although his force was attenuated by hardship and disease, when 
the Turkish diplomatists procrastinated the audacious and gallant 
Diebitch marched his thin regiments forward toward Constantinople. 
They had traversed on a wide front half the distance between 
Adrianople and the capital, when the dilatory Turkish negotiators saw 
fit to imitate the coon and come down. Whether they would have 
done so had they known the weakness of Diebitch may be questioned ; 
but again it may be questioned whether, that weakness unknown, he 
could not have occupied Constantinople on the swagger. His master 
was prepared promptly to reinforce him; Constantinople was, perhaps, 
nearer its fall in 1828 than in 1878, and certainly Diebitch was much 
smarter than were the Grand Duke Nicholas, his fossil Nepokoit- 
schitsky, and his pure theorist Levitsky. 

The contrast between the character of our own contemporary 
military operations and that of those of the smooth-bore era is very 
strongly marked. In 1838-9 Keane marched an Anglo-Indian army 
from our frontier at Ferozepore over Candahar to Cabul, without ex- 
periencing any check, and with the single important incident of taking 
Ghuzni by storm on the way. Our positions at and about Cabul were 
not seriously molested until late in 1841, when the paralysis of de- 
moralisation struck our soldiers because of the crass follies of a wrong- 
headed civilian chief and the feebleness of a decrepit general. Nott 
throughout held Candahar firmly ; the Khyber Pass remained open 
until faith was broken with the hillmen; Jellalabad held out until 
the ‘ Retribution Column’ camped under its walls. But for the awful 
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catastrophe which befel in the passes the hapless brigade which 
under the influence cf deplorable pusillanimity and gross mismanage- 
ment had evacuated Cabul, no serious military calamity marked our 
cecupation of Afghanistan, and certainly stubborn resistance had not 
confronted car arms. From 1878 to 1880 we were in Afghanistan 
again, this time with breechloading, far-ranging rifles, copious 
artillery of the newest types, and commanders physically and 
mentally efficient. All those advantages availed us not one whit. 
The Afghans took more liberties with us than they had done forty 
years previously. They stood up to us in fair fight over and over 
again: at Ali Musjid, at the Pewar Kotul, at Charasiab, on the Takt- 
i-Shah and the Asmai heights, at Candahar. They took the dashing 
offensive at Ahmed Kheyl and at the Shuturgurdan ; they drove 
Dunham Massy’s cavalry and took British guns; they re-occupied 
Cabul in the face of our arms, they besieged Candahar, they hemmed 
Roberts within the Sherpoor cantonments and assailed him there. 
They destroyed a British brigade at Maiwand, and blocked Gough in 
the Jugdulluck Pass. Finally our evacuating army had to macada- 
mise its unmolested route down the passes by bribes to the hillmen, 
and the result of the second Afghan war was about as barren as that 
of the first. 

It was in the year 1886 that, the resolution having been taken to 
dethrone Thebau and annex Upper Burmah, Prendergast began his all 
but bloodless movement on Mandalay. The Burmans of to-day have 
never adventured a battle, yet after years of desultory bushwhacking 
the pacification of Upper Burmah seems still far distant. On the 
10th of April, 1852, an Anglo-Indian expedition commanded by 
General Godwin landed at Rangoon. During the next fifteen 
months it did a good deal of hard fighting, for the Burmans of 
that period made a stout resistance. At midsummer of 1853, Lord 
Dalhousie proclaimed the war finished, announced the annexation 
and pacification of Lower Burmah, and broke up the army. The 
cost of the war of which the result was this fine addition to our 
Indian Empire, was two millions sterling ; almost from the first the 
province was self-supporting, and uninterrupted peace has reigned 
within its borders. We did not dally in those primitive smooth-bore 
days. Sir Charles Napier took the field against the Scinde Ameers 
on the 16th of February, 1843. Next day he fought the battle of 
Meanee, entered Hyderabad on the 20th, and on the 24th of March 
won the decisive victory of Dubba which placed Scinde at his mercy, 
although not until June did the old ‘ Lion of Meerpore’ succumb to 
Jacob. But before then Napier was well forward with his admirable 
measures for the peaceful administration of the great province he had 
added to British India. 

The expedition for the rescue of General Gordon was tediously 
boated up the Nile, with the result that the ‘desert column’ which 
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Sir Herbert Stewart led so valiantly across the Bayuda sands, reached 
Gubat just in time to be too late, and was itself extricated from 
imminent disaster by the masterful promptitude of Sir Redvers Buller. 
Notwithstanding a general consensus of professional and expert 
opinion in favour of the alternative route from Souakin to Berber, 
240 miles long and far from waterless, the adoption of it was con- 
demned as impossible. In June 1801, away back in the primitive 
days, an Anglo-Indian brigade 5,000 strong, ordered from Bombay, 
reached Kosseir on the Red Sea bound for the Upper Nile at Kenéh, 
thence to join Abercromby’s force operating in Lower Egypt. The 
distance from Kosseir to Kenéh is 120 miles across a barren desert 
with scanty and unfrequent springs. The march was by regiments, 
of which the first quitted Kosseir on the lst of July. The record of 
the desert-march of the 10th Foot is now before me. It left Kosseir 
on the 20th of July, and reached Kenéh on the 29th, marching at 
the rate of twelve miles per day. Its loss on the march was one 
drummer. The whole brigade was at Kenéh in the early days of 
August, the period between its debarkation and its concentration on 
the Nile being about five weeks. The march was effected at the very 
worst season of the year. It was half the distance of a march from 
Souakin to Berber; the latter march by a force of the same strength 
could well have been accomplished in three months. The opposition 
on the march could not have been so severe as that which Stewart’s 
desert column encountered. Nevertheless, as I have said, the Souakin- 
Berber route was pronounced impossible by the deciding authority. 
The comparative feebleness of contemporary warfare is perhaps 
exceptionally manifest in relation to the reduction of fortresses. 
During the Franco-German war, the frequency of announcements of 
the fall of French fortresses used to be the subject of casual jeers. 
The jeers were misplaced. The French fortresses, labouring under 
every conceivable disadvantage, did not do themselves discredit. 
All of them were more or less obsolete. Excluding Metz and Paris, 
neither fortified to date, their average age was about a century and 
a half, and few had been amended since their first construction. 
They were mostly garrisoned by inferior troops, often almost entirely 
by Mobiles. Only in one instance was there an effective director of 
the defence. That they uniformly enclosed towns whose civilian 
population had to endure bombardment, was an obvious hindrance to 
desperate resistance. Yet, setting aside Bitsch, which was never 
taken, the average duration of the defence of the seventeen fortresses 
which made other than nominal resistance was forty-one days. Ex- 
cluding Paris and Metz, which virtually were entrenched camps, 
the average period of resistance was thirty-three days. The Germans 
used siege artillery in fourteen cases ; although only on two instances, 
Belfort and Strasburg, were formal sieges undertaken. ‘ It appears,’ 
writes Major Sydenham Clarke in his recent remarkable work on 
VoL. XXIX.—No. 171. 3H 
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Fortification! which ought to revolutionise that art, ‘that the 
average period of resistance of the (nominally obsolete) French 
fortresses was the same as that of besieged fortresses of the Marl- 
borough and Peninsular periods. Including Paris and Metz, the era 
of rifled weapons actually shows an increase of 20 per cent. in the 
time-endurance of permanent fortifications. Granted that a mere 
measurement in days affords no absolute standard of comparison, 
the striking fact remains, that in spite of every sort of disability the 
French fortresses, pitted against guns that were not dreamed of when 
they were built, acquitted themselves quite as well as the chefs- 
d’cewvre of the Vauban school in the days of their glory.’ Even in 
the cases of fortresses whose reduction was urgently needed since 
they interfered with the German communications—such as Strasburg, 
Toul and Soissons—the quick wtima ratio of assault was not re- 
sorted to by the Germans. And yet the Germans could not have 
failed to recognise that but for the fortresses they would have swept 
France clear of all organised bodies of troops within two months of 
the frontier battles. During the Peninsular war Wellington made 
twelve assaults on breached fortresses, of which five were successful ; 
of his twelve attempts to escalade, six succeeded. The Germans in 
1870-1 never attempted a breach, and their solitary effort at escalade, 
on the Basse Perche of Belfort, utterly failed. 

The Russians in 1878 were even less enterprising than had been 
the Germans in 1870. They went against three permanently forti- 
fied places, the antediluvian little Matchin, which if I remember 
right blew itself up; the crumbling Nicopolis, which surrendered 
after one day’s fighting ; and Rustchuk, which held out till the end 
of the war. They would not look at Silistria, ruined, but strong in 
heroic memories; they avoided Rasgrad, Schumla, and the Black 
Sea fortresses; Sophia, Philippopolis, and. Adrianople made no re- 
sistance. The earthworks of Plevna, vicious as they were in many 
characteristics, they found impregnable. I think Suvaroff would 
have carried them ; Iam sure Skobeleff would, if he had got his way. 

The vastly expensive armaments of the present—the rifled breech- 
loader, the magazine rifle, the machine guns, the long-range field guns, 
and so forth, are all accepted and paid for by the respective nations 
in the frank and naked expectation that these weapons will perform 
increased execution on the enemy in war time. This granted, and it 
cannot be denied, it logically follows that if this increased execution 
is not performed, peoples are entitled to regard it as a grievance that 
they do not get blood for their money, and this they certainly do not 
have; so that even in this sanguinary particular the warfare of to- 
day is a comparative failure. The topic, however, is rather a 
ghastly one, and I refrain from citing evidence; which, however, is 
easily accessible to anyone who cares to seek it. 

* Fortification. By Major G. Sydenham Clarke, C.M.G. (London: John Murray.) 
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The anticipation is confidently adventured that a great revolution 
will be made in warfare by the magazine rifle with its increased 
range, the machine gun, and the quick-firing field artillery which 
will speedily be introduced into every service. It does not seem 
likely that smokeless powder will create any very important change, 
except in siege operations. On the battle-field neither artillery nor 
infantry come into action out of sight of the enemy. When either 
arm opens fire within sight of the enemy, its position can be almost 
invariably detected by the field-glass, irrespective of the smokeless- 
ness or non-smokelessness of its ammunition. Indeed, the use of 
smokeless powder would seem inevitably to damage the fortunes of 
the attack. Under cover of a bank of smoke, the soldiers hurrying 
on to feed the fighting-line are fairly hidden from aimed hostile fire. 
It may be argued that their aim is thus reciprocally hindered; but 
the reply is that their anxiety is not so much to be shooting during 
their reinforcing advance, as to get forward into the fighting line, 
where the atmosphere is not so greatly obscured. Smokeless powder 
will no doubt advantage the defence. 

It need not be observed that a battle is a physical impossibility 
while both sides adhere to the passive defensive; and experience 
proves that battles are rare in which both sides are committed to the 
active offensive, whether by preference or necessity. Mars la Tour 
(August 16, 1870) was the only contest of this nature in the Franco- 
German war. Bazaine had to be on the offensive, because he wanted 
to get away towards Verdun; Alvensleben took it because it was the 
only means whereby he could hinder Bazaine from accomplishing his 
purpose. But for the most part one side in battle is on the offensive ; 
the other on the defensive. The invader is habitually the offensive 
person, just for the reason that the native force commonly acts on 
the defensive ; the latter is anxious to hinder further penetration 
into the bowels of its land ; the former’s desire is to effect that pene- 
tration. The defensive of the native army need not, however, be the 
passive defensive ; indeed that, unless the position be exceptionally 
strong, is according to present tenets to be avoided. When, always 
with an underlying purpose of defence, its chief resorts to the offen- 
sive, for reasons that he regards as good, his strategy or his tactics, 
as the case may be, are expressed by the term ‘ defensive-offensive.’ 

It says a good deal for the peaceful predilections of the nations, 
that there has been no fairly balanced experience affording the 
material for decision as to the relative advantage of the offensive and 
the defensive under modern conditions. In 1866 the Prussians, 
opposing the needle-gun to the Austrian muzzle-loader, naturally 
utilised this pre-eminence by adopting uniformly the offensive, and 
traditions of the Great Frederick doubtless seconded the needle-gun. 
After Sadowa, controversy ran high as to the proper system of tactics 
when breechloader should oppose breechloader. A strong party 
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maintained that ‘the defensive had now become so strong that true 
science lay in forcing the adversary to attack. Let him come on, and 
then one might fairly rely on victory.’ As Boguslawski observes— 
‘this conception of tactics would paralyse the offensive, for how can 
an army advance if it has always to wait till an enemy attacks?’ 
After much exercitation the Germans determined to adhere to the 
offensive. In the recent modest language of Baron von der Goltz :? 
‘Our modern German mode of battle aims at being entirely a final 
struggle, which we conceive of as being inseparable from an unsparing 
offensive. Temporising, waiting, and a calm defensive are very un- 
sympathetic to our nature. Everything with us is action. Our 
strength lies in great decisions on the battlefield.’ Perhaps also the 
guileless Germans were quite alert to the fact that Marshal Niel had 
shattered the French army’s tradition of the offensive, and gone 
counter to the French soldier’s nature, by enjoining the defensive in 
the latest official instructions. Had the Teutons suborned him, the 
Marshal could not have done them a better turn. 

Their offensive tactics against an enemy unnaturally lashed to 
the stake of the defensive stood the Germans in excellent stead in 
1870. On every occasion they resorted to the offensive against an 
enemy in the field; strictly refraining, however, from that expedient 
when it was a fortress, and not soldiers en vive force, that stood in 
the way. At St. Privat their offensive would probably have been 
worsted if Canrobert had been reinforced, or even if a supply of 
ammunition had reached him; and a loss there of one-third of the 
combatants of the Guard Corps without result caused them to change 
for the better the method of their attack. But in every battle from 
Weissenburg to Sedan, with the exception of the confused mélée of Mars 
la Tour, the French, besides being bewildered and discouraged, were 
in inferior strength ; after Sedan the French levies in the field were 
scarcely soldiers. There was no fair testing of the relative advantages 
of defence and offence in the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-8; and so 
it remains that in an actual and practical sense no firm decision has 
yet been established. ll civilised nations are, however, assiduously 
practising the methods of the offensive. 

It may be anticipated that in future warfare between evenly 
matched combatants the offensive will get the worst of it at the 
hands of the passive defensive. The word ‘anticipate’ is used in 
preference to ‘apprehend,’ because one’s sympathy is naturally for 
the invaded state, unless it has been wantonly aggressive and 
insolent. The invaded army, if the term may be used, having 
familiar knowledge of the terrain, will take up a position in the fair- 
way of the invader; affording strong flank appui, and a far-stretching 
clear range in front and on flanks. It will throw up several lines, 
or, still better, tiers of shallow trenches along its front and flanks, 

2 The Nation in Arms. By Lieutenant-Colonel Baron von der Goltz. (Allen.) 
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with emplacements for artillery and machine guns. The invader 
must attack; he cannot turn the enemy’s position and expose his 
communications to that enemy. He takes the offensive, doing so, 
as is the received practice, in front and on a flank. From the outset 
he will find the offensive a sterner ordeal than in the Franco- 
German War days. He will have to break into loose order at a 
greater distance, because of the longer range of small arms, and 
the further scope, the greater accuracy, and the quicker fire of the 
new artillery. He too possesses those weapons, but he cannot use 
them with so great effect. His field batteries suffer from the hostile 
cannon-fire as they move forward to take up a position. His 
infantry cannot fire on the run; when they drop after a rush, the 
aim of panting and breathless men cannot be of the best. And 
their target is fairly protected and at least partially hidden. The 
defenders behind their low épaulement do not pant; their marks- 
men only at first are allowed to fire; these make things unpleasant 
for the massed gunners out yonder, who share their attentions with 
the spraying-out infantrymen. The quick-firing cannon of the 
defence are getting in their work methodically. Neither the 
gunners nor the infantry need be nervous as to expending ammuni- 
tion freely, since plenteous supplies are promptly available, a con- 
venience which does not infallibly come to either guns or rifles of 
the attack. The Germans report as their experience in the capacity 
of assailants, that the rapidity and excitement of the advance, the 
stir of strife, the turmoil, exhilarate the soldiers, and that patriotism 
and fire-discipline in combination enforce a cool steady maintenance 
of fire; that in view of the ominous spectacle of the swift and 
confident advance, under torture of the storm of shell-fire and 
the hail of bullets which they have to endure in immobility, the 
defenders, previously shaken by the assailants’ artillery prepara- 
tion, become nervous, waver, and finally break when the cheers of 
the final concentrated rush strike on their ears. That this was 
scarcely true as regarded French regulars the annals of every 
battle of the Franco-German war up to and including Sedan conclu- 
sively show. It is true, however, that the French nature is intolerant 
of inactivity, and in 1870 suffered under the deprivation of its métier ; 
but how often the Germans recoiled from the shelter trenches of the 
Spicheren and gave ground all along the line from St. Privat to the 
Bois de Vaux, men who witnessed those desperate struggles cannot 
forget while they live. Warriors of greater equanimity than the 
French soldier possesses might perhaps stand on the defensive in calm 
self-confidence, with simple breechloaders as their weapons, if simple 
breechloaders were also weapons of the assailants. But in his 
magazine rifle the soldier of the future can keep the defensive, not 


“only with self-confidence, but with high elation, for in it (so long as 


it is not the Lee-Speed) he will possess a weapon against which no 
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attack (although armed too with a magazine or repeating rifle) can 
prevail. 

The assailants fall fast as their advance pushes forward, combed 
down by the rifle fire, the mitraille, and the shrapnel of the defence. 
But they are gallant men, and while life lasts they will not be denied. 
The long bloody advance is all but over; the survivors of it who 
have attained thus far are lying down getting their wind for the 
final concentration and rush. Meanwhile, since after they once again 
stand up they will use no more rifle fire till they have conquered or 
are beaten, they are pouring forth against the defence their reserve 
of bullets in or attached to their rifle-butts. The defenders take this 
punishment, like Colonel Quagg, lying down, courting the protection 
of their earth-bank. The hail of the assailants’ bullets ceases; 
already the artillery of the attack has desisted lest it should injure 
friend as foe. The word runs along the line and the clumps of men 
lying prostrate there out in the open. The officers spring to their 
feet, wave their swords, and cheer loudly. The men are upin an 
instant, and the swift rush focussing toward a point begins. The 
distance to be traversed before the attackers are auw prises with 
the defenders is about one hundred and fifty yards. 

It is no mere storm of missiles which meets fair in the face those 
charging heroes; no, it is a moving wall of metal against which they 
run to their ruin. For the infantry of the defence are emptying 
their magazines now at point-blank range. Emptied magazine 
yields to full one ; the Maxims are pumping, not bullets, but veritable 
chains of lead, with calm, devilish swiftness. The quick-firing guns 
are spouting radiating torrents of case. The attackers are mown down 
as corn falls, not before the sickle, but the scythe. Not aman has 
reached, or can reach, the little earth-bank behind which the defenders 
keep their ground. The attack has failed; and failed from no lack 
of valour, of methodised effort, of punctilious compliance with every 
instruction ; but simply because the defence—the defence of the 
future in warfare—has been too strong for the attack. One will not 
occupy space by recounting how in the very nick of time the passive 
defence flashes out into the counter-offensive; nor need one enlarge 
on the sure results to the invader as the unassailed flank of the 
defence throws forward thesh oulder, and takes in flank the dislocated 
masses of aggressors. 

One or two such experiences will definitively settle the point as 
to the relative advantage of the offensive and the defensive. Soldiers 
will not submit themselves to re-trial on re-trial of a res judicata. 
Grant, dogged though he was, had to accept that lesson in the 
shambles of Cold Harbour. For the bravest sane man will rather live 
than die. No man burns to become cannon-fodder. The Turk, who 
is supposed to court death in battle for religious reasons of a some- 
what material kind, can run away even when the alternative is imme- 
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diate removal to a Paradise of unlimited houris and copious sherbet, 
There are no braver men than Russian soldiers ; but going into action 
against the Turks tried their nerves, not because they feared the 
Turks as antagonists, but because they knew too well that a petty 
wound disabling from retreat meant not alone death, but unspeakable 
mutilation before that release. 

It is obvious that if, as is here anticipated, the offensive proves 
impossible in the battle of the future, an exaggerated phase of the 
stalemate which Boguslawski so pathetically deprecates will occur. 
The world need not greatly concern itself regarding this issue; the 
situation will almost invariably be in favour of the invaded, and will 
probably present itself near his frontier line. He can afford to wait . 
until the invader tires of inaction and goes home. 

Magazine and machine guns would seem to sound the knell 
of possible employment of cavalry in battle. No matter how dislo- 
cated are the infantry ridden at so long as they are not quite de- 
moralised, however rusé the cavalry leader—however favourable to 
sudden unexpected onslaught is the ground, the quick-firing arms 
of the future must apparently stall off the most enterprising horsemen. 
Probably if the writer were arguing the point with a German, the 
famous experiences of Von Bredow might be adduced in bar of this 
contention. In the combat of Tobitschau in 1866 Von Bredow led 
his cuirassier regiment straight at three Austrian batteries in action, 
captured the eighteen guns and everybody and everything belonging 
to them, with the loss to himself of but ten men and eight horses. It 
is true, says the honest official account, that the ground favoured the 
charge,and that the shells fired by the usually skilled Austrian gunners 
flew high. But during the last 100 yards grape was substituted for 
shell, and Bredow deserved all the credit he got. Still stronger 
against my argument was Bredow’s memorable work at Mars la Tour, 
when, at the head of six squadrons, he charged across 1,000 yards of 
open plain, rode over and through two separate lines of French 
infantry, carried a line of cannon numbering nine batteries, rode 
1,000 yards further into the very heart of the French army, and 
came back with a loss of not quite one half of his strength. The 
Todtenritt, as the Germans call it, was a wonderful exploit, a second 
Balaclava charge, and a bloodier one ; and there was this distinction, 
that it had a purpose, and that that purpose was achieved. For 
Bredow’s charge in effect wrecked France. It arrested the French 
advance which would else have swept Alvensleben aside ; and to its 
timely effect is traceable the sequence of events that ended in the 
capitulation of Metz. The fact that although from the beginning of 
his charge until he struck the front of the first French infantry line, 
Von Bredow took the rifle-fire of a whole French division, yet did 
not lose above fifty men, has been a notable weapon in the hands of 
those who argue that good cavalry can charge home on unshaken 
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infantry. But never more will French infantry shoot from the hip 
as Lafont’s conscripts at Mars la Tour shot in the vague direction of 
Bredow’s squadrons. French cavalry never got within yards of 
German infantry even in loose order; and the magazine or repeating 
rifle held reasonably straight will stop the most thrusting cavalry 
that ever heard the ‘ charge’ sound. 

Fortifications of the future will differ curiously from those of 
the present. The latter, with their towering scarps, their massive 
enceintes, their ‘ portentous ditches,’ will remain as monuments 
of a vicious system, except where, as in the cases of Vienna, Cologne, 
Sedan, &c., the dwellers in the cities they encircle shall procure their 
demolition for the sake of elbow-room, or until modern howitzer shells 
or missiles charged with high explosives shall pulverise their naked 
expanses of masonry. In the fortification of the future, the defender 
will no longer be ‘enclosed in the toils imposed by the engineer,’ 
with the inevitable disabilities they entail, while the besieger enjoys 
the advantage of free mobility. Plevna has killed the castellated 
fortress. With free communications, the full results attainable by 
fortress artillery, intelligently used, will at length come to be real- 
ised. Unless in rare cases and for exceptional reasons, towns will 
gradually cease to be fortified, even by an encirclement of detached 
forts. Where the latter are availed of, practical experience will 
infallibly condemn the expensive and complex cupola-surmounted 
construction of which General Brialmont is the champion. ‘ A work,’ 
trenchantly argues Major Sydenham Clarke, ‘designed on the 
principles of the Roman catacombs is suited only for the dead, in a 
literal or in a military sense. The vast system of subterranean 
chambers and passages is capable of entombing a brigade, but denies 
all necessary tactical freedom of action to a battalion.’ 

The fortress of the future will probably be in the nature of an 
entrenched camp. The interior of the position will provide casemate 
accommodation for an army of considerable strength. Its defences 
will consist of a circle at intervals of about 2,500 yards, of permanent 
redoubts which shall be invisible at moderate ranges, for infantry 
and machine guns, the garrison of each redoubt to consist of a half 
battalion. Such a work was in 1886 constructed at Chatham in 
thirty-one working days, to hold a garrison of 200 men housed in 
casemates built in concrete, for less than 3,000/., and experiments 
proved that it would require a ‘prohibitory expenditure’ of ammuni- 
tion to cause it serious damage by artillery fire. The supporting 
defensive armament will consist of a powerful artillery rendered 
mobile by means of tramroads, this defence supplemented by a field 
force carrying on outpost duties and manning field works guarding 
the intervals between the redoubts. Advanced defences and ex- 
terior obstacles of as formidable a character as possible will be the 
complement of what in effect will be an immensely elaborated Plevna, 
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which, properly armed and fully organised, will ‘fulfil all the require- 
ments of defence,’ while possessing important potentialities of offence. 

An illustration is pertinent of the pre-eminent utility of such 
fortified and strongly held positions, of whose characteristics the 
above is the merest outline. In the event of a future Franco-German 
war, the immensely expensive cordon of fortresses with which the 
French have lined their frontier, efficiently equipped, duly garri- 
soned and well commanded, will unquestionably present a serious 
obstacle to the invading armies. The Germans talk of vive force— 
shell heavily and then storm: the latter resort one for which they 
have in the past displayed no predilection. Whether by storm or 
interpenetration, they will probably break the curdon, but they can- 
not advance without masking all the principal fortresses. This will 
employ a considerable portion of their strength, and the invasion will 
proceed in less force, which will be an advantage to the defenders. 
But if instead of those multitudinous fortresses the French had con- 
structed, say, three such entrenched-camp fortresses as have been 
sketched, each quartering 50,000 men, it would appear that they 
would have done better for themselves at far less cost. Each 
entrenched position containing a field army 50,000 strong, would 
engross a beleaguering host of 100,000 men. The positions of the 
type outlined are claimed to be impregnable; they could contain 
supplies and munitions for at least a year, detaining around them for 
that period 300,000 of the enemy. No European power except 
Russia has soldiers enough to spare so long such a mass of troops 
standing fast, and simultaneously prosecute the invasion of a first-rate 
power with approximately equal numbers. France at the cost of 
150,000 men would be holding supine on her frontier double the 
number of Germans—surely no disadvantageous transaction. 

In conclusion, it may be worth while to point out that the 
current impression, that the maintenance by states of ‘bloated 
armaments’ is a keen incentive to war, is fallacious. How often do 
we hear, ‘ There must be a big war soon ; the powers cannot long stand 
the cost of standing looking at each other, all armed to the teeth!’ 
War is infinitely more costly than the costliest preparedness. But 
this is not all. The country gentleman for once in a way brings his 
family to town for the season, pledging himself privily to strict 
economy when the term of dissipation ends, in order to restore the 
balance. But for a state, as the sequel to a season of war, there is 
no such potentiality of economy. Rather there is the grim certainty 
of heavier and yet heavier expenditure after the war, in the still 
obligatory character of the armed man keeping his house. There- 
fore it is that potentates are reluctant to draw the sword, and rather 
bear the ills they have than fly to other evils inevitably worse still. 
Whether the final outcome will be universal national bankruptcy or 
the millennium, is a problem. 


ARCHIBALD FORBES. 
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ON THE ‘ENORMOUS ANTIQUITY’ OF 
THE EAST. 


WHEN people speak of the East, of Oriental languages, Oriental 
literature, Oriental art, or Oriental religion, their idea generally 
seems to be that all that belongs to the East is extremely old and 
very mysterious. There is a charm which it is difficult to account 
for, but there certainly is a charm that attracts us to everything 
that is supposed to be very old, and to everything that seems wrapt 
in mystery. If, then, these lectures which I have the honour to 
inaugurate to-night are meant to draw the attention of the public at 
large towards Oriental studies, and to arouse an interest in the 
languages, the literatures, the art, and the religion of the East, not 
only among scholars, but among the ever-widening circles of intelli- 
gent men and cultivated women, it may not seem very wise to say 
anything that might break that charm, that might reduce the 
enormous antiquity so often claimed for Oriental literature to more 
modest limits, and dispel those golden clouds of mystery which are 
supposed to surround the sanctuary of the primeval wisdom of the 
East. 

And yet, if I were asked to say what in our own time is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of Oriental research, I should say that it was the 
endeavour to bring the remote East closer and closer to our own 
time, and to dispel as much as possible that mystery which used to 
shroud its language, its literature, and its religion. Oriental scholar- 
ship is no longer a mere matter of curiosity. It appeals to higher 
sympathies, and teaches us that we can study in the East as well as 
in the West the great questions of humanity—those questions that 
furnish the first impulse and the highest purpose to all human 
inquiries. So long as the Egyptian is a mere mummy to us, the 
Babylonian a mere image in stone, the Jew a prophet, the Hindu a 
dreamer, the Chinaman a joke, we are not yet Oriental scholars. The 
Wise Men of the East are still mere strangers to us, coming we know 
not whence, going we know not whither, and leaving behind them 
nothing but gold, frankincense, and myrrh. 

It is only when these strangers cease to be strangers, when they 
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become friends, people exactly like ourselves in their strength and 
in their weakness, in their ideals and their failures, in their hopes 
and their despairs—it is then only that we can claim to be Oriental 
scholars, real students of the East, true lovers of humanity which is 
always the same, whatever its age, whatever its language, whatever 
the many disguises which it has assumed in the different acts of the 
great drama of history. 

What charm is there in mere antiquity ? Antiquity seems diffi- 
cult to define. Very often what is old is despised, however good it 
may be; at other times, what is old is valued, though its merit 
seems to consist in nothing but its age. A book printed in the 
fifteenth century is competed for by all collectors, while many a 
manuscript of the same date will hardly tempt a buyer. A Greek 
work of art, say, of 500 B.c., finds a place of honour in any museum. 
An Egyptian monument of the same age is referred tothe decadence 
of old Egyptian art. When we come to one thousand years, two 
thousand years, or, as some will have it, to three or four thousand 
years B.C., everything that can claim descent from those distant ages 
is valued, and almost worshipped. And yet, what are four thousand, 
what are six thousand years, when we become geologists? What 
are the oldest Egyptian mummies compared to the megatheria 
embalmed in the sarcophagi of nature! And again, how modern are 
those stratified cemeteries on the surface of our globe, nay, even the 
unstratified foundations of this earth, in the eyes of the astronomer, 
to whom our globe dwindles away inte a mere infinitesimal globule 
that has not yet been touched by the rays of light proceeding from 
more distant suns! Mere antiquity, it has always seemed to me, 
can lend no real charm to Oriental studies. 

First of all, what we call ancient in literary productions is not 
so very ancient after all. Our libraries and museums contain little 
that is more than four thousand years old. If one century is easily 
spanned by three generations, a little more than one hundred gene- 
rations would span the whole history of the literature of the world. 
What the Egyptians said to the Greeks we must learn to say to 
ourselves—* We areas yet but children.’ Man’s life on earth is only 
in its beginnings. The future before him is immense; the past 
that lies behind us is but the short preface to a work that will 
require many volumes before it is finished, before man has become 
what he was meant to be. 

Secondly, we must not forget that when we speak of literary 
works of two, or three, or four thousand years before our era, we are 
not really on what is properly called historical ground. I am by 
no means a sceptic as to the remote antiquity assigned to Chinese, 
Egyptian, Babylonian, and Indian literature ; but I think we are too 
easily tempted to forget the important difference between authentic 
and constructive history. Authentic history, as Niebuhr often 
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pointed out, begins when we have the testimony of a contemporary, 
or an eye-witness, testifying to the events which he relates. Con- 
structive history and constructive chronology rest on deduction. 
Constructive history may be quite as true as authentic history. Still 
we should never forget the difference between the two. 

If we bear this difference in mind, I should say that the authentic 
history of India does not begin before the third century B.c. We 
have at that time the inscriptions of the famous King. Asoka, the 
grandson of Chandragupta, the Sandrokyptos of Greek historians. 
Everything in the history of India before that time is purely con- 
structive. But is it therefore less certain? I believe not. The 
language of these inscriptions, in its various dialects, stands to 
Sanskrit as Italian stands to Latin. Such changes require centuries. 
The religion of Asoka is Buddhism, and Buddhism stands to 
Brahmanism as Protestantism stands to Roman Catholicism. Such 
changes require centuries. Lastly, the literature of Vedic Brah- 
manism shows three successive layers of language, ceremonial, and 
thought. Such changes, again, require centuries. Constructive 
history places the earliest Vedic hymns about 1500 B.c. But even 
at that time the language of these Vedic hymns is full of faded, 
decayed, and quite unintelligible words and forms, and yet in some 
points more near to Greek than to ordinary Sanskrit. It possesses, 
for instance, a subjunctive, like Greek, of which there is hardly a 
trace left in the Epic poems or in the Laws of Manu. Suck changes 
require centuries. In fact, if we ask ourselves how long it must 
have taken before a language like that of the Vedic hymns could 
have become what we find it to be, ordinary chronology seems 
altogether to collapse, and we should feel grateful if geological 
chronology would allow us to extend the limits assigned to man’s 
presence on earth beyond the end of the Glacial Period. 

Egyptian chronology carries us, no doubt, much further than the 
chronology of India. Menes is supposed to have reigned 4000 B.c., 
and, if we do not admit a division of the empire among different 
royal dynasties, the date of Menes might be pushed back even 
further, to 5600 B.c. Lepsius, however, is satisfied with 3892, 
Lieblein with 3893 B.c. But, whatever date we accept, we must bear 
in mind that, like all ancient Egyptian dates, they depend on the 
construction which we put on Manetho’s dynasties, and on the 
fragments of papyri, like the Royal Papyrus of Turin. We are 
dealing again with constructive, not with authentic history. 

The chronology of the Old Testament is likewise constructive. 
Those who have most carefully summed up the dates in the Books 
of Moses fix the day of the Creation in 4160 B.c.—not very long, you 
see, before the reign of Menes in Egypt—possibly even later. The 
universal Deluge is fixed by the same scholars in 2504, which is 
about the time of the twelfth Egyptian dynasty. But in con- 
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structing this chronology we must not forget that, whatever the 
age of the Mosaic traditions may be, the Hebrew text, as we now 
possess it, cannot be referred to an earlier date than about 500 B.c. 
If, then, we admit with Petermann that the Samaritan text was 
settled in the fourth century, we find that the interval between 
Adam and Abraham, which is reckoned as 1948 years in the Hebrew 
text, has in the Samaritan text been raised to 2249 years. Lastly, 
if we admit that the Septuagint translation was made in Egypt 
between the third and second centuries B.C., we find that there the 
same interval has been raised to 3314 years. It is clear, therefore, 
that in the history of the Jews also, the ancient dates, though more 
moderate than those of Egyptian antiquity, are of a purely con- 
structive character. 

And what applies to Egypt and Judea applies even more strongly 
to China. China claims a history of at least four thousand years. 
Chinese scholars assure us that the date of the Emperor Yao is 
historical. Yet it varies between 2357 B.c. and 2145 B.c., the latter 
being the date of the Bamboo Annals. Beyond Yao it is generally 
admitted that Chinese history is fabulous, though we are told by 
some authorities that the Emperor Hwang-ti was an historical 
character, and began his reign in 2697 B.c. All this may be true, 
The historical traditions of China may reach back very far. But we 
must never forget the fact, which Chinese historians are very apt to 
forget, namely, the destruction of all ancient books by the Emperor 
Khin in 213 B.c. The edict, we are told, was ruthlessly enforced, 
and hundreds of scholars who refused obedience to the imperial 
command were buried alive. The edict was not repealed till 191. 
It lasted, therefore, twenty-two years. There are, no doubt, traditions 
that some of the books were recovered from hiding-places or from 
memory ; yet authentic history in China cannot be said to date from 
before the burning of the books and the beginning of the Han dynasty. 

As tothe ancient history of Babylon, it is well to learn to be 
patient and to wait. The progress of discovery and decipherment is 
so rapid, that what is true this year is shown to be wrong next year. 
Our old friend Gisdubar has now, thanks to the ingenious combina 
tions of Mr. Pinches, become Gilgames.? This is no discredit to the 
valiant pioneers in this glorious campaign. On the contrary, it speaks 
well for their perseverance and for their sense of truth. I shall only 
give you one instance to show what I mean by calling the ancient 
periods of Babylonian history also constructive rather than authentic. 
My friend Professor Sayce claims 4000 B.c. as the beginning of 
Babylonian literature. Nabonidus, he tells us (Hibbert Lectures, p. 
21), in 550 B.c. explored the great temple of the Sun-god at Sippara. 
This temple was believed to have been founded by Naram Sin, the 
son of Sargon. Nabonidus, however, lighted upon the actual founda- 
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tion-stone—a stone, we are told, which had not been seen by any of 
his predecessors for 3200 years. On the strength of this the date 
of 3200+ 550 years, that is, 3750 B.c., is assigned to Naram Sin, the 
son of Sargon. These two kings, however, are said to be quite 
modern, and to have been preceded by a number of so-called Proto- 
Chaldean kings, who spoke a Proto-Chaldzan language, long before 
the Semitic population had entered the land. It is concluded, further, 
from some old inscriptions on diorite, brought from the Peninsula 
of Sinai to Chaldea, that the quarries of Sinai, which were worked 
by the Egyptians at the time of their third dynasty, say six thousand 
years ago, may have been visited about the same time by these 
Proto-Chaldzans. 4000 8B.c., we are told, would therefore be a very 
moderate initial epoch for Babylonian and Egyptian literature. 

Iam the very last person to deny the ingeniousness of these 
arguments, or to doubt the real antiquity of the early civilisation of 
Babylon or Egypt. All I wish to point out is, that we should always 
keep before our eyes the constructive character of this ancient history 
and chronology. To use a foundation-stone, on its own authority, as a 
stepping-stone over a gap of 3200 years, is purely constructive chrono- 
logy, and as such is to be carefully distinguished from what historians 
mean by authentic history, as when Herodotus or Thucydides tells us 
what happened during their own lives or before their own eyes. 

But, whatever the result of these chronological speculations may 
be—whether Oriental history begins six, or five, or four, or three, or 
two, or one thousand before our era—I ask again, what is the charm 
of mere antiquity, if antiquity means no more than what is remote, 
what is separated from us by wide gaps of millenniums ? 

I am quite willing to grant that there is a charm in what is old, 
whether its age counts by years, or centuries, or millenniums, only 
that charm must come from ourselves, from the students of antiquity, 
whether in the East or in the West. We should remember that 
antiquity means not only what is old. It is derived from ante. It 
means what is before us, what is anterior, what is antecedent to the 
present. It means, and it should mean, the firm historical foundation 
on which we stand. 

If we can discover in the past the key to some of the riddles of 
the present; if we can link the past to the present by the strong 
chains of cause and effect ; if we can unite the broken and scattered 
links of tradition into one continuous wire, then the electric spark of 
human sympathy will flash from one end to the other. The most 
remote antiquity will cease to be remote. It will be brought near 
to us, home to us, close to our very heart. We shall be the ancients 
of the world, and the distant childhood of the human race will be to 
us like our own childhood. 

And mark the change, the almost miraculous change, which 
Oriental scholarship has wrought among the ruins of the past. 
What was old has become young; what was young has become old. 
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Take our languages. We call English, French, and German 
modern, very modern. But when we have traced back English to 
Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Saxon to Gothic, and Gothic to that ‘Home of 
the Aryas’ in which the language spoken in India, Sanskrit, had as 
much right as Persian, as Greek and Latin, and Celtic and Slavonic, 
nay, as Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and English—when the student of 
language has gathered the broken links of that Aryan chain and 
fitted them together once more into one organic whole—what hap- 
pens? Does not the young become old and the old become young? 
Our modern languages stand now before us as the most ancient 
languages of the world—grey, bald, shrivelled, and wizened; while | 
the more ancient a language, the fresher its features, the more 
vigorous its muscles, the more expressive its countenance. Our own 
words are old; our own philosophy is old; our own religion is old ; 
our own social institutions are old. The youth of the world, the 
true juventus mundi, lies far beyond us, far beyond the Greeks, 
far beyond Troy. And even when we have tracked the young Aryas 
to their common home in Asia, even then we find in their so-called 
Proto-Aryan speech words full of wrinkles, and thoughts which dis- 
close rings witbin rings in innumerable succession. 

Therefore, neither mere old age on one side nor mere youth and 
childhood on the other can satisfy the true historical student, unless 
he is able at the same time to discover the laws of growth which 
explain what is young by what is old, what is secondary by what is 
primitive, which show that there is and always has been growth and 
purpose in the world. There lies the true charm of our Oriental 
studies. China, Egypt, Babylon, India, and Persia, are no longer 
distant from us as the East is from the West. They have really 
become to us the true East—that is, the point of orientation and 
direction for all the studies of the West. 

Think of that one word Indo-European, which is now so familiar 
to us that we actually speak of Indo-European telegraphs, and rail- 
ways, and newspapers. I remember the time when that word was 
framed, and the shiver which it sent through the limbs of classical 
scholarship. Nor doI wonder. Think what the synthesis of these 
two words, India and Europe, implies! It implies that the people 
who migrated into India thousands of years before the beginning of 
our era spoke the same language which we speak in England. When 
I call English and Sanskrit the same language, I do not wish to 
raise false hopes in the bearts of candidates for the Indian Civil 
Service. All I mean is, that English and Sanskrit are substantially 
the same language—are but two varieties of the same type, rivers 
flowing from the same source, though each running in its own bed. 
The bold synthesis contained in the term Indo-European brought 
the words and thoughts of the dark-skinned inhabitants of India, 
brought those very dark-skinned inhabitants of India themselves, at 
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one swoop as close to us as the Greeks and Romans have been for 
many centuries. It united the people of Europe, the speakers of 
English, German, Celtic, and Slavonic, of Greek and Latin, into one 
family with the speakers of Sanskrit, Persian, and Armenian. It 
constituted a Unionist-League embracing the greatest nations of 
history, and made them all conscious of a new nobility in thought 
and word and deed, the nobility of the Indo-European, or, as it is 
also called, the nobility of the ancient Aryan brotherhood. 

I have been told again and again by my Hindu friends that 
nothing has given the intelligent population of India a greater sense 
of their dignity, and that nothing has drawn the bonds of fellowship 
between India and England more closely together, than this discovery 
of the common origin of their language and of the principal languages 
of Europe, and more particularly of English. 

You know, of course, that we share most of our words in common 
with Sanskrit and the other members of the Aryan family of speech. 
You know that the grammar of all the Aryan languages was fixed 
once for all, and that it is totally different from the grammar of the 
Semitic and other families of speech. 

But though these facts have become familiar to us, yet it is 
difficult to resist sometimes a feeling of giddiness that comes over us 
when we see how near the past is really to the present, how close the 
East has really been brought to the West. 

Let us take one instance. You know, of course, that in every 
language of the Aryan race all the numerals are the same. But 
think what that means. The decimal system must have been elabo- 
rated and accepted by the ancestors of our race before they separated, 
and every number, from one to one hundred, must have received its 
name, and all these names must have been sanctioned, not by agree- 
ment, but by use, or, if you like, by the survival of the fittest. How 
old these numerals are is best shown by the fact that they cannot be 
derived from any of the roots known to us, so that we cannot tell 
why six was ever called six, or seven seven. And yet in Sanskrit, 
Zend, Armenian, Greek, Latin, Slavonic, Celtic, and English we find 
exactly the same series of numerals. 

But the relationship is even more close in other parts of the 
language, and the dependence of the English of to-day on the Sans- 
krit as spoken two or three thousand years ago is sometimes perfectly 
startling. Allow me to give you one illustration, which, though it is 
somewhat tedious, will surprise you by what the French would call 
the solidarité which still exists between Sanskrit and English. 

Why do we say in English dead and death? I mean, why is there 
a d as the termination of the participle, and a th as the termination 
of the substantive? This may seem a very far-fetched question. 
Most people would say that it is no use asking such questions, be- 
cause it is impossible to answer them. Grammar tells us that the 
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participle is formed by d, and the substantive by ¢h, and there must 
be an end of it. The Science of Language, however, takes a very 
different view. It holds that everything in language has a reason, 
and that it is our own fault if we cannot discover it. Now here, in 
order to discover the reason for d in dead and for th in death, it will 
be necessary to enter into some minutice of comparative grammar. 
You have probably all heard of Grimm’s Law. It is a very wonder- 
ful law, but we have now got far beyond it. Well, according to 
Grimm’s Law, wherever we find in Sanskrit, in Greek and Latin, in 
Celtic and Slavonic a ¢, we find in Gothic, in Anglo-Saxon, and 
therefore in English, the aspirated ¢ or th. Even this, if you come . 
to think about it, seems a marvellous fact. There is no exception to 
this rule; at least, none that cannot be accounted for. And an ex- 
ception that can be accounted for is no longer an exception; on the 
contrary, it is an exception which was said to prove the rule. 

If ‘three ’ is trayas in Sanskrit, tres in Latin, tpe?s in Greek, 
it must be three in English. If ‘thou’ is twam in Sanskrit, 
tw in Latin, ov for rv in Greek, it must be thow in English. Thus 
Latin tonitrus is thunder, tectum is thatch, tenuis is thin. In the 
middle of a word, also, ¢ becomes th, as in father for pater, mother for 
mater. And likewise at the end, as in tooth for dens, dentis. 

With this rule clearly before our mind, let us now advance a step 
further. 

The termination of the past participle in all Indo-European 
languages is formed by ¢. Thus in Sanskrit we have from yug, “to. 
join, yuk-ta, ‘joined, as we have in Latin from jungo, ‘ I join, junc- 
tus, ‘joined.’ 

If, then, our rule that ¢ becomes th in Anglo-Saxon holds good, that 
t of the participle should appear in English as th. It should be death 
(A.S. déath), not dead (A.S. déad). In the substantive death (A.S. 
déath), on the contrary, we have quite regularly, and in accordance: 
with Grimm’s Law, the th, which corresponds to the ¢ of a suffix well 
known in many Aryan languages, used for forming abstract and other 
nouns, namely tw. In many cases this suffix tu leaves the accent in 
Sanskrit on the radical portion of a word. Thus from vas, ‘to shine,’ 
we have wds-tu, ‘shining,’ orthe morning. From vas, ‘to dwell,’ we 
have vastu, ‘a dwelling,’ the Greek dorv, ‘town.’ The Sanskrit krétu, 
‘might,’ appears in Greek as xparus, ‘ might.’ In some cases, however,. 
the accent in Sanskrit as in Greek falls on the last syllable, as in 
ritti, ‘season,’ gati, ‘going,’ * path.’ As forming abstract nouns the. 
same suffix tu is most frequent in Latin, in such words as status,. 
from std, ‘to stand,’ tactws, ‘touch,’ from tangere, and many more. 

By means of the same suffix, Gothic formed the word dauthu-s,. 
‘death, and here you see that the rule holds good, and that the- 
original ¢ appears as th, 

Why, then, we ask, was Grimm’s Law broken in the case of the 
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participle dead, and maintained in the case of the substantive death ? 
Why is it to be called a law at all, if it can be broken so easily ? 

You will hardly believe it when I tell you that the reason why in 
dead the participial ¢ was changed into d and not into th, and the 
reason why in death the original ¢ has been changed into th, has been 
discovered in India, and in the language as spoken there three or 
four thousand years ago. It is a general rule in the ancient Vedic 
language that the accent must fall on the vowel following the ¢ of the 
participle. We have to say, yukti, kritd, datté. But in many of 
the substantives ending in tw, the accent falls on the vowel pre- 
ceding the t. Hence vdstu, krétu, &e. Whenever the accent in 
ancient Sanskrit falls on the vowel following the ¢, as in the participle, 
Grimm’s Law does not apply; ¢ does not become th, but d. But 
whenever the accent precedes the ¢, Grimm’s Law applies, and ¢ is 
changed into th, as in death. Grimm’s Law is therefore not broken. 
It is rather confirmed by a new law that comes in, and shows once more 
the marvellous regularity in the growth of language—a regularity 
which, if we fully realise what it means, seems almost miraculous. 
The same hidden influences which were at work in producing two such 
words as dead and death were likewise active in all similar cases. 
They, and they alone, help us to account for the difference between 
such wordsas healed and health, to seathe and sodden, when we have 
in Anglo-Saxon seéthan, séath, but sudon and sodin. 

My chief object in drawing your attention to this one case was, 
to show how near such a language as Sanskrit, which has sometimes 
been called the most ancient language of the world, is really to us. 
The ghost of that dead language, or of some even more ancient 
ancestor, still haunts the dark passages of our own speech. Though 
dead it still speaketh. Think only what this means. Sanskrit ceased 
to be a spoken language in the third century 3.c. Even at that time 
its accents had ceased to be what they were in Vedic times. Instead 
of being complicated, like the accent in Greek, they had become sim- 
plified, like the accents in Latin or English. We did not even know 
that Sanskrit had ever been pronounced according to the strict rules 
of accent till we became acquainted with the literature of the Vedic age. 
There, and there alone, the accents were marked in our MSS., and 
explained to us by the ancient grammarians of India, who composed 
their grammars in about 500 B.c. 

Think, then, on the other side, for how many centuries, if not for 
how many thousands of years, Teutonic has been a separate and in- 
dependent branch of Aryan speech, spoken as Gothic on the Danube, 
as Saxon near the Elbe,as Anglo-Saxon on the banks of the Thames. 
Think of its free and independent growth within these realms—and 
then try to understand how such a minute point in English grammar, 
the d of the participles and th of its abstract substantives, is still 
under the sway of a change of accent from the ultimate to the 
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penultimate syllable, which took place thousands of years ago in the 
language spoken by the poets of the Veda in the valleys of the 
Penjab. Is not this more marvellous than a ghost story by Rider 
Haggard ? Does it not make our hair stand on end when we see a 
dead language standing before us so much alive, so much able to 
will us, and to make us say either d or th, whether we like it or 
not? We have heard of letters from the Mahatmas of Tibet flying 
through the air from Lhassa to Calcutta and to London. This does 
very well for a novel. But here we have in sober earnest the very 
accents of the ancient language of the Veda flying across thousands 
of years from the Sutledj to the Thames, so that we, in this very 
hall here, must say death but dead, health but healed, to seethe but 
sodden, simply and solely because some dark-skinned poets in the 
common home of the Aryan race, in Asia, chose to say something like 
dhiita for ‘dead, and dhavdtu for ‘ death.’ 

I am afraid this illustration may have proved rather tedious and 
difficult to follow. But it was necessary to give it in order to make 
you see with your own eyes what I mean when I say that the true 
charm of antiquity lies in its being so modern—not in its being 
remote, but in its being so near to us, so close, so omnipresent. If 
Sanskrit were simply a piece of antiquity—aye, if it were as old as 
the megatheria, or as old as the hills—we might stare at it, we might 
wonder at it, but it would never attract us, it would never make us 
ponder, it would never help us to learn how we came to be what we 
are. 

I say, therefore, that antiquity by itself is nothing to us, and if 
Oriental languages, such as the ancient language of India, or of 
Egypt, Babylon, China, could display no other attractions than the 
wrinkles of old age, they would never have gained such ardent 
admirers as they still count among the young and the old members 
of this society. 

Sanskrit, no doubt, has an immense advantage over all the other 
ancient languages of the East. It is so attractive, and has been so 
widely admired, that it almost seems at times to excite a certain 
amount of feminine jealousy. Weare ourselves Indo-Europeans. In 
a certain sense we are still speaking and thinking Sanskrit; or, more 
correctly, Sanskrit is like a dear aunt to us; she takes the place of a 
mother who is no more. 

But other languages of the East also have lost their remoteness, 
and have entered by one way or another into the arena of modern 
thought. The monuments of Babylon and Assyria may be very old, 
but what would they have been to us if those long rows of wedge- 
shaped inscriptions had not been deciphered by the brilliant genius 
and the persevering industry of our honoured Director, and had not 
disclosed an intimate relationship between the language of the 
Mesopotamian kingdoms and what we call the Semitic languages, 
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languages still spoken by Arabs, by Syrians, and by Jews? Nor was 
it their language only that has brought the cuneiform inscriptions 
within the sphere of our scientific interests. After all, though we 
are Aryas in language and thought, our religion has drawn many 
elements from Semitic sources. The Old Testament is nearer to us 
than the Veda. It was by showing us the real historical position of 
the sacred traditions of the Jews among the traditions of the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians, and of the whole Semitic race, that cuneiform 
studies have taken their place within the sphere of modern research, 
and are helping us to solve questions which have perplexed Biblical 
students for centuries. The traditions about the Creation of the 
world, about the Deluge, about the Tower of Babel, are now known 
to have been Semitic in a general sense; they were not, as we 
imagined—nay, as we were called upon to believe—the exclusive 
property of the Jewish race. 

Egypt also has been drawn into this enchanted and enchanting 
circle. Its hieroglyphic, hieratic, and demotic literature now claims 
a voice in the council of the most modern research. The close 
relations between Egypt, Babylon, and Palestine in the most ancient 
times have lately received an unexpected confirmation. A diplomatic 
correspondence between the Courts of Egypt and Babylon has been 
discovered which is referred to 2000 B.c. That Egypt influenced 
not only Palestine from the days of Moses, but likewise Babylon 
and Nineveh, as, in later times, Greece, can no longer be doubted. 
With every year new rays of light from the land of the pyramids 
help us to see how much in our most familiar thoughts comes from 
Egypt. I will not tell you to-night the fairy story of the migration 
of our alphabet. Suffice it to say that, as in speaking English we 
speak Sanskrit, in writing our letters we are really scrawling 
hieroglyphic signs. 

But let us look for a moment: at the folk-lore of Egypt. Folk- 
lore, you know, is very popular just now, and it has not been slow 
to avail itself of the Mdhrchen of ancient Egypt in order to show 
how even the nurseries of the whole world are akin. The solemn 
Egyptians were as fond of stories as all other nations. Some of 
these stories have lately been translated, and these translations 
may, on the whole, be accepted as trustworthy. I shall read you 
one, translated by Professor Brugsch, and which he considers as the 
prototype of another story with which we have all been familiar 
from our early childhood :— 


The two sons of one father and one mother were, on some beautiful day, doing 
their work in the field. 

The great brother gave an order to the little brother, saying, ‘Go away from 
here, and fetch me seed~-corn from the village.’ The little brother went to find the 
wife of his great brother, and found her sitting and busy platting her hair. And 
he-said to her, ‘Rise and give me seed-corn, that I may return to the field, for ry 
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great brother has commanded me saying, “ Hasten back to me and do not tarry.”’ 
And the woman said to him, ‘ Go and open the seed-chest, that thou mayest take 
what thy heart desires, and that my hair may not be unfastened while I go.’ 

Then the youth went to his chamber to fetch a large measure, for he wished to 
carry off as much seed as possible. After he had loaded himself with barley and 
buck-wheat, he marched away with his heavy burden. But the woman stood in 
his way and said, ‘ How heavy is the burden?’ He answered, ‘Three bushels of 
buck-wheat and two bushels of barley ; together they are five bushels that rest on 
my shoulders.’ 

Thus he spoke to her, and she laid hold of him and said, ‘ Let us rest for an 
hour. I shall give thee precious garments and all that is most beautiful.’ 

3ut the youth became furious at this base proposal, like a panther from the 
South, and she was very much terrified, yes, very much. And he addressed her 
saying, ‘ Look, thou, O woman, hast been to me like a mother, and thy husband like 
a father, because he is older than I, and he has brought me up. Is it not a great 
sin what thou hast said to me? Never repeat that speech. Then no man shall 
hear a word of it out of my mouth.’ 

Then he lifted his burden and walked to the field, and came to his great brother, 
and they found plenty of work to do, And when the evening drew near, his great 
brother returned home, but his little brother remained with the flock, laden with 
all the good things of the field. And he led the flock home, that it might rest in 
the stable in the village. 

But lo, the wife of his great brother was afraid on account of the proposal 
which she had made to the little brother. And she swallowed a potful of fat, and 
became as one who was sick, for she wished her husband to think that she was 
sick on account of his little brother. 

And when her hushand came home in the evening and entered the house, as was 
his wont, he found his wife lying on her couch, as if going to die. She did not 
pour water over his hands, according to custom, nor did she light the lamp before 
him, so that the house was dark. And she lay still and was sick. 

Then her husband said to her, ‘Who has spoken to thee?’ And she answered, 
‘No one has spoken to me except thou and thy little brother. When he came 
home to fetch the seed, he found me alone and asked me to rest with him for an 
hour. But I did not listen to him, and said, “ Am I not thy mother, and is not 
thy great brother to thee like a father?” Thus I spake to him, but he did not mind 
my words, but beat me, that I should not inform thee. Now, if you allow him to 
live, I shall kill myself.’ 

Professor Brugsch thinks that we have to recognise in this popular 
Egyptian story the source of the story of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, 
as preserved to us in the Book of Genesis. Most students of folk- 
lore will probably agree with him; but I think we ought to pause. 
We may admit that it is possible, that it is probable; but we can- 
not say that it is proven. 

There is one objection pointed out by Professor Brugsch himself. 
He says that such names as Potiphar never occur in Egyptian 
before the ninth century, and that therefore Moses himself could 
never have heard the name of Potiphar and his wife. Potiphar in 
Egyptian means the gift of the god Ra, from putt, gift, and ra, the 
god Ra, with the article p. It would, therefore, have meant the 
same as the Greek name Heliodoros. Professor Brugsch is, no 
doubt, a very high authority on such matters, perhaps the highest. 
Still it seems to me that very important arguments have been 
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brought forward to show that proper names, formed on the same 
lines as Potiphar, do occur at a much earlier time. On this point 
we must wait for Professor Brugsch’s reply. But even if he were 
right on this point, folk-lorists would say that the story in Genesis 
might still have been borrowed from Egyptian, because no scholar 
now maintains that the text of Genesis, as we possess it, is older than 
the ninth century, or that it was written down before about 500 B.c. 

What makes me feel doubtful whether the story in Genesis was 
really borrowed from the Egyptian story is something different. It 
is the peculiar character of the Egyptian story. The sinfulness of 
the Egyptian woman consists not so much in her falling in love 
with a stranger, as in her almost incestuous passion for her hus- 
band’s younger brother, who had the same father and the same 
mother, and to whom she herself had been like a mother. These 
characteristic features are entirely absent in the story of Potiphar’s 
wife. She is simply a frail woman, the wife of a captain of the 
guard ; and I must leave it to my friends the folk-lorists to determine 
whether there could only have been one Potiphar’s wife in the whole 
ancient history of Egypt, or whether the chapter of accidents and 
accidental coincidences is not larger than we imagine. 

Having thus shown you by a few examples how near the language, 
the literature, the religion, and even the folk-lore of India, Babylon, 
Nineveh, and Egypt have been brought to us, and how closely they 
touch even some of the burning questions of our own time, I should 
like, by way of contrast, to say a few words about China. China claims 
to possess the most ancient literature of the world, but you see that 
its extreme old age, supposing it were granted, has proved as yet of 
very little attraction. Chinese studies are confined to a very small 
number of scholars. The public at large, which is always ready and 
anxious to listen to anything new or old from India, from Babylon, 
Nineveh, or from Egypt, takes little notice as yet of the sayings and 
doings of the old emperors of China. 

Why is that? Because there are no intellectual bonds that unite 
us with ancient China. We have received nothing from the Chinese. 
There is no electric contact between the white and the yellow race. 
It has not been brought near toour hearts, China is simply old, very 
old—that is, remote and strange. If Chinese scholars would bring the 
ancient literature near to us, if they would show us something in it 
that really concerns us, something that is not merely old but eternally 
young, Chinese studies would soon take their place in public estima- 
tion by the side of Indo-European, Babylonian, and Egyptian scholar- 
ship. There is no reason why China should remain so strange, so far 
removed from our common interests. There is much to be learnt, 
for instance, in watching the origin and growth of the Chinese system 
of writing. There is more of psychology and logic to be gathered 
from the pictorial representation of thought in China than from many 
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lengthy treatises on the origin of language and the classification of 
concepts. Chinese religion also is a subject well worth the serious 
attention of the theologian, and the very contrast between their 
philosophy and our own might teach us at least that one useful lesson 
that there is more to be learnt even there than is dreamt of in our 
philosophy. 

Ifthe facts which I have so far placed before you are true, what 
follows? It follows that Oriental scholarship must no longer rely 
on the old saying that distance lends enchantment to the scene. 
Mere distance, mere antiquity, mere strangeness, will not secure to 
it a lasting hold on our affections. 

Unless the scholar has a heart, and unless he can discover some- - 
thing in the ancient world that appeals to our hearts, his labour 
will be in vain. The world will pass by, after a cursory glance at our 
mummies, and will take its lantern, if possibly it may find a man, 
somewhere else. It is sometimes supposed that pbysical science as 
distinguished from historical science, the study of the works of nature 
as kept apart from the study of the works of man, possesses great 
advantages. It deals with tangible facts, it clears up many myste- 
ries, and it often leads to useful and lucrative discoveries. All that 
is true. But I confess I wonder how my old friend M. Renan, who 
has done so much to make the study of Eastern antiquity a living 
study, could have expressed a regret at having dedicated his life and 
energies to Oriental languages and not to chemistry. Man has 
been, is, and always will be, the centre of the world, the measurer of 
all things. Take even the chemist’s atoms. Who made them? who 
thought and named them? Nature gives us no atoms. Nature 
knows nothing that is not divisible. Man postulated atoms in spite 
of nature ; and that fundamental concept, that belief in the infinite, 
in the infinitely small, as well as in the infinitely great, is more 
important to a thoughtful student than the whole table of atoms of 
the chemist. 

It is man who has to find the key to all the mysteries of nature, 
and when all these mysteries have been solved, there still remains 
the greatest mystery of all mysteries—man. However much we 
may forget it when absorbed in minute researches, man is, and will 
always remain, the hidden subject of all our thoughts. 

Philosophers imagine that they can study man in the abstract, 
or that they are able to discover all his secrets by introspection. 
Much, no doubt, has been achieved by that method; but, at the 
very best, all it can teach us is what man is, not how man has come 
to be what he is. To solve this problem, the most important of all 
problems that concern us, our age has discovered a new method, the 
historical method. What is called the Historical School has taken 
possession not only of philosophy, but likewise of the wide fields of 
language, mythology, religion, customs, and laws. The study of all 
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these subjects has been completely reformed—has received a fresh 
foundation and a new life by being based on historical research, and 
by being pervaded by the historical spirit. 

: Here, then, in the study of the past lies the bright future of 
Oriental studies. Let Oriental scholars remember that they have to 
work for a great object, and let them never mistake the means for 
the end. That is the danger that besets Oriental more than any 
other studies. It is, no doubt, very creditable to learn to read 
hieroglyphics, to understand cuneiform inscriptions, to decipher the 
language of the Vedic hymns, to read Arabic, Persian, or Hebrew. 
But unless, while engaged in our special studies, whatever they may 
be, we can contribute some stones, however small, to the building of 
that temple which is dedicated to the knowledge of man, and there- 
fore to the knowledge of God, we are but beasts of burden, carrying, 
it may be, heavy loads, but throwing them down by the road, where 
they are more likely to impede than to help the progress of true 
knowledge. Give us men who are not only scholars but thinkers, 
men like Sir W. Jones and Colebrooke in England, like Champollion 
and Eugéne Burnouf in France, like Schlegel and Humboldt in 
Germany, and Oriental scholarship will soon take the place that of 
right belongs to it among the studies of mankind. Man loves man. 
Discover what is truly human, not only what is old, in India, Persia, 
Arabia, in Babylon and Nineveh, in Egypt—aye, and in China also— 


and Oriental studies will not only become popular—that may be worth 
very little—but they will become helpful to the attainment of man’s 
highest aim on earth, which is to study man, to know man, and, with 
all his weaknesses and follies, to learn to love man. 


F. Max MiLuer. 





THE REALM OF THE MICROBE. 


At a time when the world is filled with excitement over the latest 
discovery by Koch, it may not be without interest to review the pro- 
gress of micro-biological study, and direct attention more particularly 
to the place where the chemist unexpectedly struck the high road of 
medicine, and came upon the first stray wanderers pursuing corre- 


sponding researches among the intricacies of the lower fungi. 


Within this ‘ third realm,’ as Dumas calls the borderland between 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms, we must allow our minds to 
carry us into the region of the invisible, for we have to realise the fact 
that the air round about us is crowded with the germs, in every stage 
of vitality, of small organisms which are noiseless, intangible, un- 
seen. While sleeping, waking, eating or drinking, they steal so in- 
sidiously upon us that we are unconscious of their presence until 
illness gives the first note of warning. 

But before plunging deeper into the still unfathomed depths of 
the causes of disease, let us for a moment try to form some slight 
conception of what constitutes primitive life. As we are going back 
to the earliest beginnings of living things we must start from the 
thin line which divides the animate from the inanimate. To raise 
one of those primitive forms of life from its slimy home we have only 
to tie a piece of muslin over a water faucet! and allow the water to 
trickle slowly through it for a few hours. If we examine under the 
microscope the scum which remains we bring before our vision one 
of the oldest inhabitants of our globe, the celebrated Amceba. 

Looking like a bit of animated jelly, it is composed of a single 
cell, it is perfectly transparent, and scarcely distinguishable under 
the microscope from the water in which it lives, moves, and has its 
being. It rolls itself onward, searching for morsels of imperceptible 
food, which it draws into its transparent interior to digest at leisure. 
This curious little primitive being has everything to do for itself 
without any of the usual apparatus for doing it. To catch its food 
it has to improvise arms by protruding parts of its body out here and 
there, drawing them in again with perchance some little prey. It 
seems never at a loss, for without a stomach it digests, without lungs 


' Prudden’s Story of the Bacteria. 
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it breathes, and without sex it multiplies by dividing its minute body 
into still minuter portions. These, like the parent, become perfectly 
independent beings, and almost as soon as born—if I may say so— 
give birth toothersagain. At the extreme other end of the biological 
scale we find that in man life also originates in a single cell, with 
the important difference that it divides and subdivides, and forms 
into clusters of cells, which form into layers, till in the final grouping 
of specialised cells we have the highest order of being.? 

Thus all living things throughout the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms are composed of cells, springing in the first instance from 
one single cell. Now the infinitely small beings which do so much 
good, or may do so much harm, in our everyday lives, are all cells in 
their primitive condition, and, although such ancient inhabitants of 
our globe, have only recently emerged from their obscurity to startle 
the world with the knowledge of their presence. 

Where Pasteur first stepped in was to prove that not only did 
water teem with microscopic life which had long been under obser- 
vation, but that the air around us was likewise filled with invisible 
germs of every kind: some carrying on the business of scavengers ; 
others of the utmost importance in the work and industries of man. 
Without laying claim to be the first discoverer of germs in connec- 
tion with disease, he was the first to recognise the vast importance 
of these minute organisms in the economy of nature. It was while 
working at molecular physics that the germ theory took root in his 
mind, and caused him to pursue the studies on fermentation which 
eventually led to the investigation of ferment (zymotic) diseases 
affecting human beings, and cattle. He considered fermentations, 
properly so called, as chemical phenomena, co-relative with physio- 
logical actions of a peculiar nature, and regarded fermentation as a 
necessary consequence of the manifestation of life, when that life 
takes place without the direct combustion due to free oxygen. 

He argued that 


all that has lived must die, and all that is dead must be disintegrated, dis- 
solved, or gasefied ; the elements which are the substratum of life must enter into 
new cycles of life. If things were otherwise, the matter of organised beings would 
encumber the surface of the earth, and the law of the perpetuity of life would be 
compromised by the gradual exhaustion of its materials. One grand phenomenon 
presides over this vast work, the phenomenon of fermentation.* 


What, then, is the cause of fermentation ? 
In order to answer this profound question Pasteur devoted him- 
self to the study of the microscopic beings, which he finally divided 


? Haeckel’s Evolution of Man, ‘The human organism, like that of the higher 
animals, exists for a short time in this simplest conceivable form. The entire human 
child, with all its great future possibilities, is in this stage only a simple ball of 
protoplasm-monerula.’ 

* M. Valery Radot, Vie d'un Savant. 
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into two great classes, the aerobies and the anaerobies, those which 
require free oxygen for their existence, and those which are killed 
by the presence of free oxygen, although able to wrest oxygen 
from the materials whence they derive their nourishment. 

The aerobies are those which begin work on the surface of things, 
their mission being to clear the earth by a process of slow combus- 
tion of all that is dead. ‘Che anaerobies working simultaneously 
spring into activity underneath the surface of putrescible matter, 
and, dying on exposure to the free oxygen of the air, are in their 
turn swept away by the aerobies on the surface.‘ 

Thus the two great classes of minute living organisms co-operate 
towards the fulfilment of a common end, the one beginning work 
which the other takes up and completes. But for their united 
efforts we should cease to live, for the earth would be littered with 
fallen débris and organic matter of every kind, all of which it is theit 
duty to transmute into the very elements which are essential to life 
again. In the parts of the earth where these organisms do not exist 
there is no vegetation, no organic matter, no life of any kind; the 
region is one vast field of ice, a sandy desert, or an expanse of eternal 
snow. When perchance these desolate places are invaded by living 
creatures who starve and fall by the way, there is no decay, for the 
organisms whose office is that of putrefaction, are not present to 
perform their analytical functions. Hence the work of clearance 


falls to the vultures of the air or the stray wanderers within the 
aretic zone, and failing their presence the dead lie for ever intact. 


Thus the destruction of everything that has lived reduces itself to the simul- 
taneous action of these three great natural phenomena: fermentation, putrefaction, 
and slow combustion. The carbon, the hydrogen, the nitrogen of organic matters 
are transformed by the oxygen of the air, and by the action of these aerobies, into 
carbonic acid, vapour of water, and ammonia gas. In ihe final analysis these 
creatures represent life in its eternal form, for life is the germ, and the germ is 
life. 

Having thus recognised the vast importance of these minute 
organisms, Pasteur the chemist watched with unceasing interest the 
work of these greater chemists in Nature’s own laboratory. Not 
only were they engaged in the immense business of preserving the 
balance between life and death, but they participated largely in the 
everyday work of the world and were taking an active part in the 
industries of man. Any chemical experiments performed in the 
laboratory, however perfect the human means at hand, are clumsy 
and laborious compared to the chemical changes effected in the 
simple, natural order of events by these lowly and-invisible creatures. 
Their power is so enormous that they are well called ‘ the masters 


‘ It is perhaps necessary to explain that the spores only of these organisms are 
carried about in the air, and develop and multiply only on finding a suitable soil. 
5 Radot’s Vie d'un Savant. 
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of the world.’ If we neglect the laws of health they are the Nemesis 
which deals punishment ; for in the steady, ceaseless pursuit of their 
duties they spare none. All organic matter is the same to them, 
whether it be the human body living, or the human body dead, the 
oak in the forest, or the dung-heap at the cottage door. 

In the general development of knowledge these minute organ- 
isms—which belong to the vegetable world—are found to be extremely 
fastidious in their diet; what is life to one is death to another, and 
the conditions of environment generally require to be as suitable for 
their healthy and active existence as they are required to be for our 
own. While some multiply by division like the amceba, others 
multiply by spores, and some both by division and spores. Since the 
study of these micro-organisms has become a necessary part of medical 
education an attempt at classification has been made; hence the 
term ‘ micro-cocci’ is used to express those which are round, ¢ bacilli’ 
those of rod-like form, and many other terrible and prodigiously long 
names have been found to express withal the grouping, functions, and 
forms of these infinitely little beings. 

It is interesting to know that the denizens of this invisible world 
which have so long escaped our observation are now being dragged 
into the light of day and subjected to the closest investigation under 
innumerable microscopes all the world over. To enable students to 
pursue these studies with greater ease the German Government spent 
12,0001. in bringing the lens to a higher state of perfection, one 
blending all the spectrums, absolutely apochromatic. For the first 
year they retained the secret of this wonderful single lens, then gave 
it to the world. Under such a lens and by staining the objects under 
the cover glass, it is easy now to watch the presence, the ways, and 
the habits of these organisms. Under the microscope they may be 
seen becoming exhausted and stunted from want of sufficient nourish- 
ment, and may be restored to vitality again by adding a fresh drop 
of fluid. Many ingenious methods have been found for isolating one 
particular kind from the proximity of others, thus obtaining pure 
cultivations. 

In a hospital ward one day I was shown a glass plate smeared 
with gelatine, which was destined to bring into visible form the 
several diseases present. In the adjoining laboratory I saw some of 
these plates with the growths developed. From the large crowded 
wards the growths were innumerable, appearing like little specks in 
various stages of development, and from a ward where only one child 
lay the plate was comparatively free. In these cases the disease 
organisms were necessarily mixed with some of the harmless moulds 
which abound everywhere. 

In nature some of these organisms live only in living bodies and 
are consequently distinguished as parasites, while others live on dead 
bodies and are known, technically, as saprophytes ; but in the labora- 
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tory both forms as a rule can be cultivated on artificial material, 
rabies being an exception, as it can only be cultivated in the living 
bodies of animals. The study of the saprophytes is extremely 
curious, and if we wish to peep behind the scenes and watch these 
little creatures at. work we cannot do better than follow the Rev. Dr. 
Dallinger in his interesting pursuits. 

After years of study and thought he invented an apparatus which 
enabled him to preserve a sort of museum of living putrefactive 
organisms, which he was able through an ingenious device of Professor 
Schifer’s, to watch under the microscope without change of tempera- 
ture. In the attic of his house this apparatus is kept at a tempera- 
ture which can be finely regulated, one great object being to habituate — 
the organisms slowly and gradually to a much higher temperature 
than nature desires, and watching the change of their condition which 
the change of their environment brings about. These variations are 
certainly remarkable, but at present it will be sufficient to devote our 
attention to the life-history of one of these septic organisms to which 
Dr. Dallinger has given particular attention, and which reveals to us 
the marvellous workings of nature in a world we cannot see. This 
creature is so minute that the average measurement is ;,4,; of an 
inch in length and ;,4;5 of an inch in breadth. Nevertheless it has 
six flagella, each one of which is three times as long as the length of 
its body. The movement of these creatures is exceedingly beautiful 
and graceful, with the long flagella waving to and fro. After a mo- 
ment’s rest the group under observation will be seen to start into 
active movement in a series of wavelike leaps, reminding one of the 
movements of a shoal of porpoises, which is continued for from ten 
to fifteen undulations. 

In previous forms studied by Dr. Dallinger and Dr. Drysdale to- 
gether they described forms 


that anchor the body by means of one or more trailing flagella, which flagella are 
made, as it were, the radii of a quadrant of a circle of which their fixed point is 
the centre; and by the rapid movement of the body to and fro in the circumference 
of the arc, the body was as many as thirty times per minute made to act hammer- 
like upon minute particles of decomposing matter. But in this particular organism, 
what was apparently the same result was brought about in a manner wholly 
different. 


This organism was never anchored and had no power of attaching 
itself, but by freely darting upon the matter attacked, such matter 
was visibly in the course of half an hour reduced in size and altered 
in shape. Each one in turn, in a space of time occupying about two 
seconds, comes into contact with the particle, and at once recedes to 
a distance of four or five times the length of the flagella, and in- 
stantly again darts upon the object, and this may be continued by 
given forms for hours, 

Fifty to a hundred may be seen with ease in one microscopic 
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field pursuing their untiring work. It is the more entrancing that 
it is apparently rhythmic, not like the measured march of a regi- 
ment, but the rhythmic movement of a peal of bells. 

Having come upon this beautiful organism accidentally while 
examining an exhausted maceration of cod-fish, Dr. Dallinger found 
great difficulty in recovering it again for further examination. 
Before his present stock came to an end he sowed new crops in similar 
materials, but only succeeded in getting moderate quantities at the 
end of eighteen months, and a further period of three years. It is 
a form which he believes to be confined wholly to the nearly ex- 
hausted condition of very powerful putrefaction kept at temperatures 
ranging from 85° to 95° Fahr., and even then it is extremely capri- 
cious. Its mode of reproduction by fission and in some forms by 
fusion is too complex to attempt to explain here, but in the Journal 
of the Royal Microscopical Society most beautiful plates may be 
seen illustrating the life-history of these singularly interesting crea- 
tures. 

These are examples of the putrefactive organisms at work through- 
out nature in company with a vast number of other forms all intent 
on ridding the world of putrescible matter. In the forests we find 
the hardest woods yielding to some of these invisible agents, and 
some have even the power to destroy stone. Just as Sir Joseph 
Lister uses antiseptic dressings for the amputated limb, to protect 
the exposed surface from the septic organisms around, so is it neces- 
sary to steep wood used for house and ship-building purposes in 
sulphate of copper, or some other metallic antiseptic solution, to pre- 
vent the ravages of these ceaselessly active fungi. To gauge the 
work of these microscropic fungi Nigeli,a botanist of Munich, placed 
several loaves in a tin case which was carefully closed, but not her- 
metically sealed. At the end of eighteen months he found nothing 
but a small mass of filaments of mould, in which no trace whatever 
of the bread could be detected. This mass was soft and pulpy ‘ like 
a mud-pie,’ and smelt badly. One hundred parts in weight of the 
original bread were transformed into sixty-four parts in their moist 
state, and seventeen parts after desiccation in the open air. The 
starch had been consumed in order to form carbonic acid and water. 

One of the forms most familiar to us in home life is the Mucor 
mucedo which attacks ourjam. I saw a pretty specimen of this a couple 
of years ago, when visiting a country house in Shropshire. I was called 
into the store-room of my hostess to condole with her on the mouldi- 
ness of her jam. On looking about for an explanation, I found that 
the kitchen chimney passed up the side of the wall where the jam 
was kept. Here was favourable condition number one. AsI have 
frequently observed that home-made jam was left to itself for a day or 
two before being covered, it was not difficult to conjecture condition 
number two. Inside the jam pot an exquisite little colony of mildew 
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was flourishing, but, in common with the loaves, the jam was more 
than half gone, absorbed into the vitality of the miniature forest. 

To prove to my hostess how easy it was to produce a crop of 
moulds on any suitable media, I cut a piece of bread from a loaf, 
moistened it with water, and to give it the darkness which it prefers, 
I placed it in a muffin dish with the lid on. Carrying my extempo- 
rised laboratory to the warm corner where the jam had stood, I 
awaited with deep interest the fructification of those seeds which no 
eye had seen, and which no human hand had sown. 

On the second day signs of development had begun, not in one 
spot, nor equally all over, but in scattered dots over the surface of 
the bread, much like the gelatine plates in the hospital wards. On 
the third day my garden had burst into flower, and was radiant with 
moulds of varied and exquisite colour. Next day my little garden was 
still quite gay with pink, yellow, violet, and dark moulds, all trying to 
crowd each other out. About the fifth day the little world within 
the muffin dish was demonstrating the great law of nature, that ¢ all 
that has lived must die,’ in that the pabulum which gave life was 
exhausted and consumed. My brilliant moulds were dead, and in 
their turn were supplying pabulum for another set of organisms 
awaiting the necessary conditions of their life. At the end of a week 
all was a jumble of life and death, the bread was being rapidly 
liquefied, and dissolved away in a buttery-looking mass. The result 
of this activity was so extremely unpleasant that I was glad to seek 
the aid of mother earth, the great deodoriser, and to bury my 
experiment in the ground. 

These little intruders appear before us in many domestic and 
questionable shapes; for instance, when the milk turns blue and 
sour, or when the milk turns red instead of blue. Even bread is 
known to turn red under their influence, and Dr. Prudden, of New 
York, in his charming little book, describes the terror of a boarding- 
house cook, who on going to her larder found her sausages all turned 
red; ‘a fiery effigy which seemed to her more like the quondam 
spirits of their mysterious ingredients, than the unctuous homely 
friend of the homeless boarder.’ This phenomenon is due to the 
same species as that which brings about the miracle of the bleeding 
Host, by turning the wafer red, and it also causes rain to turn red 
under certain favourable conditions. It is now cultivated in the 
laboratory, where it can be seen issuing from the culture media in 
small droplets like blood. 

Turning to those fungi which co-operate with man in the every- 
day business of life, the most interesting is the yeast, for it was the 
study of this plant which determined the vitality of ferments, and 
of all these invisible organisms, and led eventually to the true 
explanation of ferment disease. The structure of the yeast plant is 
very simple, being composed of a single cell, containing a granular 
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substance called protoplasm, which is the essential part of the plant. 
The cell grows and buds, and divides into two at maturity, or remains 
united in little groups. 

In the making of beer the yeast is taken from one brew to 
another, being guarded in these scientific days with all the care 
bestowed on the highest horticulture. When it reaches the wort it 
immediately finds the substance best fitted for its existence, and 
proceeds straightway to upset the whole equilibrium by splitting up 
the elements in search of that which it prefers—the sugar, or diastase 
—which is found in the barley. The result of this is that carbonic 
gas is disengaged, the sugar disappears, and alcohol is left in its 
place, with a further result that the process is fatal to the plant 
itself. Just as man’s self-generated poisons are carbonic acid gas, 
urea, and uric acid, so carbonic acid gas and alcohol are fatal to 
the plant that has produced them in the course of the beer-making 
process. 

In the case of wine, Pasteur has proved, by a series of beautiful 
experiments, that the ferment which is essential for the production 
of wine is deposited by nature at a certain part of the year on the 
outside of the grape. He demonstrated this by covering the bunches 
of grapes with cotton-wool before the arrival of the ferment, and 
when the time came for making the wine in the usual course of 
things, no wine could be produced, the must simply falling sick, a 
victim to moulds and the putrefactive organisms of the air. 

It is difficult to imagine any study more fruitful in happy results 
to mankind, or more intensely fascinating to the student, than that 
comprised in this new world of the invisible. All the antagonism 
and opposition which invariably meet new scientific discoveries have 
almost died out, and given place to the more or less calm discussion 
of accepted facts. The point where perhaps most discussion has 
taken place is that on the border line between the pathogenic and 
the non-pathogenic organisms. In some cases, for instance that of 
the Bacillus subtilis and the Bacillus anthracis, the morphological 
difference is so slight as to be scarcely perceptible under the micro- 
scope, yet the one is harmless to man and the other deadly. Here 
we find that the savants of the experimental laboratory have been 
trying, by altering the conditions of nutriment, to change the one 
into the other, but without success.® 

Another curious instance of these micro-organisms being scarcely 


* *The fact that there is no evidence of any direct: relation evolutionally between 
two such forms as B. subtilis and B. anthracis, the fact that there is no ready way, 
either naturally or artificially, of their being changed into each other, must not blind 
us to the fact, as biologists, that such an evolutional relation in the past is eminently 
probable, nay, almost certain. It may, in all probability must, have taken an indefi- 
nite time in the past to effect, but being once effected, the specificity is continued as 
in every other form of inheritance. Rev. W. H. Dallinger, Transactions of the 
Microscopical Society, 85. 
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distinguishable to the eye, yet having marked characteristics when 
artificially cultivated, is found among the pus-producing species. In 
unopened abscesses, Dr. Ogston, of Aberdeen, found two of these which 
he demonstrated to be different organisms, although closely re- 
sembling each other and existing in the same abscess. In masses 
resembling fish roe the two kinds were only distinguishable by pro- 
ducing different colours on artificial cultivation, the one appearing 
in golden yellow opaque colonies, and the other in white opaque 
masses. They nevertheless agree in their mode of growth, their 
microscopic character, and their effect on animals. These organisms 
looking apparently alike, preserve their own individuality, and will 
no more produce other than their own species than will a rose yield 
a thistle, or vice versa, in the higher vegetable world. 

Having so far prepared the way by lightly touching the surface 
of these profound studies, it will be necessary now to enter more 
deeply into the laboratory work to appreciate the enormous labour 
attending micro-biological research. To do this we must give our 
attention to the precise point where the study of ferments led acci- 
dentally to the study of epidemic disease, and by throwing a flood 
of light on the vera cawsa, made an epoch in the history of medicine. 
This great turning point is to be found in the following somewhat 
detailed account of 


THE SILKWORM DISEASE. 


When Pasteur was first asked by his former master, Dumas, to 
undertake these researches on the silkworm disease, he declined on 
the ground that he was occupied with important work ; the organised 
ferments were engaging his whole attention, and this new pursuit 
might lead to nothing and have ‘no outlet.’ He had already dis- 
covered that the diseases affecting beer and wine were due to microbes 
which reached the vats through the.air, and that no disease could 
take place if the air were filtered or sterilised. He had in fact esta- 
blished the vitality of all ferments, harmless or dangerous, and 
that the spores were conveyed to their respective breeding grounds 
through the pollen of flowers or dust of the air. This, then, was the 
first true index of how disease travelled, and that it was intangible, 
invisible, and belonged to the lowest forms of vegetable life. 

Dumas, living amidst the ruins of the silk-worm industry, and 
daily witnessing the misery of the people, at length succeeded in 
‘penetrating’ the savant, and touching the human chord in his 
nature. Little did he suspect in consenting that {he was laying his 
hand on a link which would ultimately connect the diseases of beer, 
wine, and all putrescible things, with the diseases of all living 
creatures, from silkworms to man. 

Not a doctor, knowing nothing of silkworms, nor of diseases 
affecting living creatures, Pasteur was called into the midst of an 
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epidemic, and asked to investigate the cause and find a remedy. 
When he arrived on the scene of his future labours all was chaos, 
ail manner of impossible remedies were being tried ; but Pasteur, 
with the instinct of the chemist, trusted to his one weapon, one since 
become universal, the microscope alone. 

Thus Pasteur made ‘the sacrifice,’ and bidding adieu to his 
laboratory at the Ecole Normale, transferred the scene of his labours 
to Alais on the 6th of June, 1865. Finding himself on the actual 
spot where the plague was raging, and seeing around him nothing but 
misery, all thought of ‘ sacrifice ’ soon melted away. 

On giving his attention to the subject he quickly perceived 
through the mists and mysteries of previous discussion that certain 
authors alluded to corpuscles ‘in the eggs and bodies of the silk- 
worms’ which could only be seen under the microscope. Here then 
was a point d’appui which appealed to the mind of the great worker 
in the world of the unseen. Things were not so bad, indeed there 
was fascination in the prospect, which, after all, did not take him out 
of his natural element so much as he had expected. 

It is extremely characteristic of the energy with which Pasteur 
sets to work to find that within a few hours of his arrival he had 
proved the presence of corpuscles’ in certain worms, and shown them 
under the microscope to the President and several members of the 
Agricultural Society who had never seen them before. Next day he 
was installed in a little house where two small silkworm cultures 
were going on. One of these was produced from eggs imported that 
year from Japan and was doing well. The other was from eggs 
originally Japanese but reproduced in the country, and was less 
healthy. Now, strange to say, on examining microscopically the 
chrysalides and moths of the good group, he found micro-cocci 
almost always present, whereas the matured worms of the bad group 
exhibited them only occasionally. This was mystery number one. 

To find whether this observation was accidental or general he 
sent forth messengers to seek for back cultivations, and soon satisfied 
himself that this general fact was established. The result was 
that in twenty days after his arrival he presented a note to the 
Agricultural Committee declaring that it was a mistake to seek for 
the corpuscle in ‘ the eggs or in the worms.’ Both could carry in 
them the germ of the disease without exhibiting distinct corpuscles 
visible under the microscope. The real mischief was developed in 
the chrysalides, and in the moths, and it was in them that search 
should be made. 

Before entering more deeply into the scientific aspects of the 
case Pasteur lost no time in trying to save what could be saved out 
of almost universal ruin. The remedy adopted was to seize every 
moth after the eggs were laid, and examine the fluid of its pounded 


7 Term used before ‘microbe’ was thought of, 
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body under: the microscope. If micro-cocci were found then the 
eggs were immediately burnt, but if free then the eggs were con- 
sidered healthy. Thus by destruction of the sick and selection of 
the sound, healthy cultures were slowly and laboriously produced, 
and a new race was begun. 

When the results of these early observations were made known 
through the Academy of Sciences, critics without number arose on 
all sides to refute this and that, and prove that corpuscles were the 
normal condition of all silkworms. ‘ Your efforts will be in vain,’ 
wrote the celebrated entomologist Cornalia ; ‘ your selected eggs will 
produce healthy worms, but these worms will become sickly through 
the influence of the epidemic demon which reigns everywhere.’ 

Under all these attacks Pasteur remained unmoved, and quietly 
proceeded to the more advanced stages of the research, those relat- 
ing to cause and effect. 

For a period extending over five years, the little house nestling 
among the trees, called Port Guisquet, became truly a temple of 
science. On either side rose the mountain slopes covered with 
mulberry trees, and in front lay the village of Alais. In the midst 
of this solitude the Pasteur family, accompanied by Messrs. Duclaux, 
Maillot, Gernez, and Raulin, assistants of the Ecole Normale, settled 
down to unravel the mysteries which still lay before them. 


Madame Pasteur and her daughter constituted themselves silkworm rearers, 
performing their part in earnest, not only gathering the mulberry leaves, but taking 
part in all the experiments. . . . Thus in an obscure corner of the Cevennes was 
formed a colony seeking with ardour the solution of an obscure problem, and a 
means of curing or preventing a disease which had for so long blighted one of the 
great sources of national wealth, 


In order to prove the contagiousness of the disease they gathered 
the silkworms into three groups: the healthy, the standard (those 
from which the sick had been removed), and the sick. From the 
latter they would take a miserable specimen, and, pounding its body 
in a little water, would use the fluid as a medium of experimental 
infection, when sprinkled on some leaves. After the first moulting 
these infected leaves were given to some healthy worms and the 
results carefully watched. For several days all went on just the 
same; the infected food made no apparent difference. The worms 
passed through the second moulting simultaneously with the 
‘standards’ which had not been artificially infected. In due time 
the third moulting was safely passed, and still no sign of sickness. 
In the human being at this age of a corresponding disease the man of 
business would have been hurrying as usual to the city, and the 
débutante preparing for the ball’unconscious of danger. Here there 
was no ignorance, no delusion; the elements of disease were known 
to be present the same as in nature, and development was simply a 
question of time. On the second day after the third moulting—the 
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twelfth day since eating the infected leaves—the looked-for change 
was observed, The ‘standards’ were now the healthier of the two. 
It was only, however, after the fourth moulting that the disease 
assumed the typical appearance of ‘ pébrine,’ or, as the peasants say, 
‘ peppered all over.’ The spots were the visible sign of the malady 
within, much as a rash on the human body is the outward indication 
of a blood disease. 

In the laboratory Pasteur soon got the disease so perfectly in hand 
that he could bend it to his will and oblige it to yield the results he 
anticipated. Meanwhile all the deliberate experiments made in the 
laboratory found their parallel on a vast scale in nature. There it 
was not necessary to pound an infected worm or to kill a corpusculous 
moth to infect wherewithal the food, for every leaf on which the 
worms fed was more or less infected with the excreta. Over these 
infected leaves the worms crawled, then, climbing over each other, 
would inflict occasional pricks with the sharp hooks at the end of their 
six fore feet, thus causing direct inoculation of the disease. The 
parallel in human diseases may be found in typhoid fever and cholera, 
which can be contracted through drinking water or milk impregnated 
with the disease, or through the broken skin coming in contact with 
the secreta either by washing infected linen or in attendance on the 
sick, 

In the midst of these evidences of contagion a curious point was 
raised, which at first seemed involved in mystery. It was shown that 
occasionally a perfectly healthy culture was produced in a nursery 
which had been decimated by disease only the year before. Now the 
answer which was eventually found throws light not only on the 
disease affecting silkworms, but on all diseases, whether affecting 
animals or human beings. Afterwards it formed the basis of all 
inoculative treatment. In explaining the reason Pasteur proved 
that corpusculous matter when thoroughly dried lost its virulence in 
a few weeks ; hence the dust or débris of one year was innocuous the 
next. It must not be understood, however, that infection was so 
easily got rid of, for, although dryness or desiccation destroyed one 
cause, it did not remove a second and more vital cause. In the eggs 
laid by a diseased moth the germs of pébrine could maintain their 
vitality when thus enveloped and protected from the outer air, and 
so could transmit the disease by heredity from one generation to 
another. To counteract this fertile cause of disease the remedy 
adopted at the end of the inquiry was simply an extension of that 
suggested at the beginning. Anyone visiting the silkworm countries 
to-day will find hundreds of women and girls engaged, under skilful 
superintendence, in pounding the moths and examining the fluid 
under the microscope. If any corpuscles are seen then the eggs 
which have just been laid in a fold of linen are immediately burnt, 
while those that are sound go to swell the healthy community. 
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Simple though all this may seem in retrospect, from the very 
first there was still about the inquiry an element of chaos from 
which it must have been extremely difficult to evolve order. 
Among the invalid silkworms covered with spots were many equally 
ill, and even dying, which had no spots, yet all were said to be 
suffering from the same disease, that universally called pébrine. In 
the laboratory these were gathered together and placed under another 
category. On this disease being studied on its own merits it was 
found to be totally different from pébrine, and to arise from another 
cause. In watching the symptoms of this other disease, Pasteur saw 
that the worms were suffering from the presence of a living ferment 
unlike pébrine, and giving rise to other troubles. In pébrine it was 
only after the third moulting that the first signs of disease became 
apparent ; in this case all went well until after the fourth moulting, 
when suddenly the worms would droop, crawl with difficulty and 
refuse to eat. Those which succeeded in mounting the hurdles soon 
stretched themselves across the twigs and died. At one stage of the 
disease the body became greatly swollen; after death rapid putrefac- 
tion took place, the body sometimes being resolved into a mass of 
infective pus. This was evidently a disease in some way associated 
with the organisms of putrefaction, but how these came into the 
living body of the silkworms to cause death was not as yet understood. 
Now Pasteur, with his practical knowledge of ferments and mastery 
over the small denizens of that newly discovered world, went straight 
to the point and found the cause of this disease in the outside envi- 
ronment. Taking some of the mulberry leaves on which the crea- 
tures feed, and crushing them in a mortar at a period of the year 
when the temperature is high, he found that in twenty-four hours 
the liquid was swarming with microscopic organisms : some motion- 
less, resembling little rods, or spores joined end to end like strings 
of beads; others more or less active, flexible, and endowed with a 
sinuous movement like that of the vibrios found in nearly all organic 
infusions in process of decomposition. Now it is a curious fact that 
if the intestinal canal of a healthy silkworm be opened during the 
process of digestion, the leaf which it has munched will not show 
microscopic organisms of any kind. This is not because they are 
not present on the leaf, for they are always more or less present in 
nature, but because the acids secreted by the glands hinder their 
development. That is to say, in a perfectly healthy state the 
digestive functions of silkworms are so active that the germs of 
disease are carried away quickly, or destroyed in the same manner as 
are the leaves themselves in the process of digestion. If, however, 
from any cause the digestion of the worms be impeded, then the 
germs introduced with the food into the stomach will have time to 
multiply, and show under the microscope the same organisms as 
those observed in the liquid of the artificially bruised leaf. Pasteur 
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proved that whenever a worm was attacked with this disease—called 
‘ flacherie ’—it always had associated with the food in its intestinal 
canal one or other of the organisms which are invariably to be met 
with among artificially crushed mulberry leaves. Thus every silk- 
worm with a weak or slow digestion was doomed to perish of 
flacherie, or to produce a progeny so injured by these organised 
ferments that they were not normally perfected. As to the chances 
of death or impaired health, all seemed to depend on the abundance 
and nature of the parasites, and also on the period of the worm’s life 
when attacked. 

In order to test the contagious character of flacherie Pasteur took 
the dust of a silkworm nursery infected the year before by both 
flacherie and pébrine, and, sprinkling it over fresh leaves, gave these 
to some healthy worms to eat. The result was that which he antici- 
pated—flacherie was produced, but no sign of pébrine appeared. 
We have already seen that the dust of the latter loses its virulence 
in the dry air, but with flacherie it is otherwise. The germs of the 
microscopic organisms which provoke fermentation of the mulberry 
leaves retain their vitality for years. The spores or cysts lie latent 
till the morning dews or raindrops awaken them into life. Hence 
the contagious power of flacherie may surpass that of pébrine, in that 
the spores are more persistent in their vitality. 

So accurate was the knowledge now acquired of both diseases, 
that Pasteur could produce either at will, and could so regulate the 
intensity of the disease that it was bound to appear on a given day, 
and almost at a given hour. All that now remained was to suggest 
the remedy for flacherie. This was found in improved hygienic con- 
ditions of environment, and as the tendency, but the tendency only, 
to weak digestion was transmissible through heredity it became 
necessary to watch the worms after the fourth moulting, and to 
destroy them on any sign of disease. Thus by clean surroundings 
and by eliminating the weak and preserving only the strong, a new 
and healthy race has spread over the land, a land which rejoices once 
more in prosperity, and a reputation re-established as that of the 
golden cocoon. 

Twenty-five years have passed since then, and for that period 
of time Pasteur has borne with perfect patience the mark of his 
arduous labours in his paralysed left side. His reward has been the 
world’s gratitude, which has taken the practical shape of making him 
the moving figure of his own monument, the Institut Pasteur. This 
is a noble building in the Rue Dutot, dedicated to biological research 
and the preventive treatment of hydrophobia. Further than that, it 
is the great school of a new system of medicine, and affords to 
teachers and students, free of cost, a branch of education without 
which no accurate conception of the nature and history of disease can 
possibly be formed. 
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So analogous are some human diseases to those just described that 
many of the remedies suggested have since become universally applied 
throughout the habitations of man. These researches have opened 
our eyes to the importance of cleanliness in our surroundings, and in 
our food. We now recognise the danger of over-crowding, and are 
trying, though not always successfully, to prevent the contamination 
of our water supplies, while a whole skin and sound digestion are 
known to be the chief barriers against the inroads of disease. 

Since those days Lister’s antiseptic surgery has led to a mighty 
reform in the teaching of medicine, and if we wish to see a striking 
parallel between the diseases of silkworms and attendant remedies 
just described, we have only to read the following edicts issued by 
the police in Berlin and Vienna a few years ago, when Koch was in 
the midst of his researches on the Bacillus tuberculosis :— 


From the ‘ Lancet.—The studies which Dr. George Cornet has made under 
Dr. Koch’s guidance, on the propagation of tubercle bacilli, have induced the 
President of the Berlin police to issue certain regulations for hospitals. Dr. Cornet 
has proved that the spread of consumption is largely due to the circumstance that 
the sputum of consumptive patients, which always contains bacilli, floats about in 
the air after being dried and pulverised, and is inhaled by healthy people. The 
President of Police has therefore ordered that consumptive patients in hospitals 
shall be kept in special wards, and forbidden to expectorate on the ficor or into 
their handkerchiefs, but only into vessels partly filled with water; and that their 
clothes and linen shall be thoroughly boiled and disinfected. These regulations are 
to be enforced not only in hospitals, but where consumptive patients live. 

From the ‘ Medical Times,’—The hygienic section of the Viennese medical 
‘Doctoren Collegium’ has lately issued an elaborate series of regulations, framed 
with the view of stamping out the infectious disease generally known as tubercular 
phthisis, and familiarly termed in the Austrian capital, from its local ravages, ‘ The 
disease of Vienna.’ The measures proposed in this document are indeed drastic, 
including as they do the isolation from their relations of all those in whom pul- 
monary cavities or intestinal ulcers have become developed, the prohibition of 
marriage under certain circumstances, and a timely caution against the use of milk 
derived from cows which may be suffering from bovine tuberculosis, Precautions 
in the way of disinfection are detailed with great minuteness, but of all these 
prophylactic measures one more than all the rest seems worthy of serious applica- 
tion, viz., the disinfection of tubercular sputa, the rationale of which really rests 
on ascertained facts, and not on unproven theory. 


Further, Professor Nussbaum, a few years ago, speaking on the 
subject of cholera, said :— 


Since Koch discovered the cholera bacillus, it has come to be known that no 
human being living at the place where the epidemic rages escapes this poisonous 
fungus, for it is in the air we inhale, in the water we drink, upon the food we eat. 
It is in the soil, and when this is moist and unclean, multiplies with extraordinary 
rapidity. In spite of this fact, in a city of, say 200,000 persons, visited by cholera, 
perhaps 1 per cent., that is, 2,000, will be attacked. It is known with certainty 
that the cholera bacillus is dangerous only to those persons whose stomach is not 
in a healthy state, and jeopardises life only when it passes into the intestines. A 
healthy stomach will digest the bacillus, and therefore it does not reach the 
intestines in a living state. 
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The most remarkable feature in these studies is the way in which 
these infinitely small beings can be made subject to the will of the 
experimenter. They can be deprived of their virus, and when at 
the point of extinction can have it restored to them again. The 
result has been the production of several vaccines, or prophylaxes, 
attained and arrived at by different methods. 

1. Fowl cholera, the microbe of which can be cultivated in 
bouillon. Pasteur found that in contact with the oxygen of the air 

‘its virus became weakened, and by inoculation served to protect 
fowls against the malady. The remedy usually applied on an out- 
break is isolation of the sick and disinfecting the poultry yards. 

2. Splenic fever vaccine.—This also can be cultivated in artificial 
media. 

Pasteur found that at a certain temperature this microbe (first 
observed by Doctors Davaine and Rayer) did not produce spores, 
but multiplied by division of the rods. Now as the virus of the 
disease is chiefly concentrated in the spore, it was of the first conse- 
quence to dispense with the spore altogether. At a temperature of 
43° C.in contact with purified air he was able to cultivate these para- 
sites in sterilised broth in the rod stage of their existence deprived 
of all spores. When introduced in this modified form into the 
blood of living animals it was found to produce a very mild attack of 
the disease ; just sufficient to protect from the more virulent form 
originating directly from the spores. Hence, after a long series of 
experiments to determine the amount of attenuation necessary, the 
world has become possessed of a remedy which annually saves count- 
less numbers of animals from the ravages of splenic fever. 

In France the disease is known as charbon, in Australia as Cum- 
berland disease, and in our own country as splenic fever, malignant 
pustule, or wool-sorters’ disease. 

3. Rouget, a certain form of swine fever, known in Ireland as 
‘red soldier.’ The microbe of rouget is a bacillus which is found in 
the spleen and in the lymphatic glands of the swine which die of 
the disease. In cultivation it produces no spores, and is therefore 
specially amenable to the influence of the air, and, in fact, if left 
long enough exposed to its action, its virulence is totally destroyed. 
But there is a further method of attenuation discovered by MM. 
Pasteur and Thuillier, and which is of great interest, as it shows the 
changes which a virus may undergo in its passage through animals 
of different kinds. Rouget injected into a rabbit kills it in a few 
days. A small quantity of the ‘pulp’ from the spleen of this rabbit 
inoculated into a second one will cause death still more quickly, and 
the disease can thus be passed through a whole series of rabbits. 
But the extraordinary point (discovered by Pasteur and Thuillier) in 
these inoculations is that, as the strength of the virus increases for 
the rabbit it is diminished for the pig; so much so that, after a 
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sufficient number of passages of the virus have been made through 
the rabbit, it has become a vaccine for swine, able to confer upon 
them exemption from the fatal form of the malady.® 

Do not these facts explain, it is asked, the process which takes 
place in nature when the vaccine of small-pox becomes modified by 
its passage through the horse and the cow ? 

4. Rabies.—This so-called vaccine can only be cultivated in the 
living body. Hence the daily inoculation of rabbits. When culti- 
vated through monkeys, the virulence weakens when taken from 
monkey to monkey, that is to say, the further it recedes from the 


first inoculation taken directly from the rabid dog. With rabbits it — 


is otherwise, for from rabbit to rabbit the virulence increases, and, 
part passu, diminishes the period of incubation. At the ninetieth 
passage the maximum of virulence is attained with a corresponding 
incubation of fifteen days. On that fifteenth day, when the rabbit dies, 
the virus of its spinal cord is infinitely more virulent than the saliva 
of the rabid dog. Before it is inoculated into the blood of human 
beings, the virulence is reduced to a minimum by desiccation, and 
is gradually increased till the maximum is reached. The last inocu- 
lation is done from the marrow of the rabbit which died the day 
before, each successive inoculation protecting from the increased 
virulence of the next. 

5. Consumption, or Tuberculosis.—This is not a vaccine, neither 
is the substance discovered by Koch a lymph, as generally under- 
stood. 

The tubercle bacillus was discovered by Koch eight years ago. 
He was able to cultivate it on blood serum, and reproduce tubercu- 
losis in suitable animals by inoculation of pure cultivations. When 
the most skilled physicians may be baffled in their diagnosis of this 
disease by the ordinary methods, the question may be settled in five 
minutes by an examination of the sputum under the microscope. 
There the bacillus in true cases is invariably seen. After years of 
patient research Koch has followed up his discovery of the microbe 
by finding a substance, a liquid, which acts as a prophylactic when 
injected into the blood. This liquid, the composition of which is at 
present unknown beyond the confines of the laboratory,® has the 
extraordinary power of picking out the diseased parts and leaving 
untouched any other co-existing disease, and all the healthy tissue. 
Without destroying the bacillus, it nevertheless destroys the tuber- 
culous tissue, the morbid growth which results from the presence 


8 M. Roux, Croonian Lecture, 89. 

® Analysis of the Lymph.—According to the chemical analysis made in Paris, the 
Koch lymph is composed of ptomaines of the tubercular bacilli (a poison as violent 
as the venom of the serpent), cyanide of gold, and glycerine. The latter prevents the 
action of the air on the ptomaines, and the cyanide of gold gives the liquid a brownish 
colour. The lungs of cows which have died of consumption are rich in the alkaloid 
or ptomaine which the consumptive bacillus evolves. (St. James’ Gazette.) 
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of the parasite. The effect of the injection is readily seen in the 
external form of tuberculosis known as lupus. After a few drops 
have been injected, the diseased parts become vividly red and 
swollen; almost erysipelatous in appearance. For some hours a 
cough sets in, and the temperature rises sometimes to an alarming 
degree. Indeed, so toxic is the liquid that in some cases delirium, 
coma, and other serious symptoms follow, resulting in depression of 
thefheart’s action, and possibly of death. Great care and judgment are 
required on the part of the operator, as success and even safety seem 
to depend on the discrimination exercised in deciding the strength 
of the dose. Where the mucous membrane is affected the dose is 
lessened. 

In King’s College Hospital, where between twenty and thirty 
cases have been treated by Mr. Watson Cheyne, all appear to be 
doing well. It is strange to watch the morbid growths being thrown 
off, and the swollen joints of little children undergoing an active 
change. As we are only at the beginning of this new study, no 
opinion can be formed as to final deliverance from the disease. 

In the Institut Pasteur, MM. Roux and Rocard discovered that 
the micro-organism of tuberculosis can be easily developed in ordinary 
culture media if ten per cent. of glycerine be added. Further, that 
the culture media in which the tubercle organisms have been 
developed will afford immunity against septicemia (blood-poisoning) 
when inoculated, showing that the protection is effected by sub- 
stances secreted by the organism in its medium of culture, and not by 
any diminution of virulence in the micro-organism itself.'° 

The result of twenty-five years of activity on the right track 
has been to show that disease can not only be communicated from 
person to person, but can also be communicated through the air and 
water, and also through our food supplies ; and in these directions lies 
our chief hope of future reform, and of consequent immunity from 
avoidable diseases. To those who understand the subtlety of the 
pathogenic organisms, it is deplorable to find the food we eat sub- 
jected to conditions not only inimical to health, but almost too un- 
pleasant to contemplate. Instead of being protected from all 
surrounding dirt, instead of being carefully guarded and kept whole- 
some and clean, we cannot walk abroad without seeing our meat, 
poultry, fish, and vegetables exposed to the impurities of the street, 
converting our food into so much culture media for the propaga- 
tion of an interesting variety of germs—pathogenic and otherwise. 
Instead of properly appointed meat chambers where alone meat can 
be kept cool, out of sight, and free from deteriorating influences, we 
are compelled to see it in every street, hanging limp and tainted in 
the summer air. Even in the fashionable dwelling street we find 
the butcher’s shop occupying the ground floor of a mansion, regard- 

%” KE. Hart, British Medical Journal. 
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less of proper ventilation, or conditions fitted for the preservation of 
meat. Up above will rise a series of residential flats, filled with 
human beings, liable to all the ills to which flesh is heir. Next door 
may be a milk shop, milk being the most subtle and most industrious 
carrier of the germs of disease. It has now been ascertained that 
consumption can be communicated from cows to human beings not 
only through the milk, but through eating the flesh of consumptive 
animals, when the inner parts of the meat are too insufficiently 
cooked to destroy the vitality of the germs. In Glasgow, no con- 
sumptive cows are allowed by the inspectors to pass into the meat 
market, and we are only awaiting an extension of these orders to . 
enjoy the same protection elsewhere. 

With an intelligent appreciation of scientific truths we should 
be able, through the aid of effectual sanitary laws, to sweep away 
at least one half of the diseases which afflict us. By properly 
organised sanitary measures we have seen how the silkworm disease 
has been controlled, and by the adoption of cleanliness in the 
poultry yards we know how fowl cholera can be checked. Such 
a disease as hydrophobia should not be allowed to exist amongst 
us, and in our colonies it is, by legislation, absolutely forbidden and 
prevented. Neither is it necessary to have our homes rendered 
desolate by such fell diseases as typhoid fever, diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, puerperal fever, cholera, when preventive measures are attain- 
able. In 1866, when cholera killed 18,000 people in England, the 
deaths from enteric fever during the same year were 21,000. Total 
39,000 preventible deaths in one year, from two causes alone! 

Much has been done since then through the efforts of such men 
as Sir Edwin Chadwick, Sir Robert Rawlinson, Du Chaumont, and 
others to reduce the mortality from filth diseases, by the great sani- 
tary reforms which they have already initiated, but we have only to 
look about us to see and appreciate the necessity for a wider extension 
of these laws. In our cities we see all around us evils which no Act 
of Parliament is framed to reach. In the country, not a district, 
not a valley, not a fair hill-side, over which the abodes of rich and 
poor lie scattered, is free from the plague of filth, and the natural 
consequences of filth. It haunts the land, and converts the purest 
streams into deadly sewers, and the cup of sparkling water into 
poison. 

Fortunately for us Nature in her infinite wisdom has provided us 
with an antidote to disease, ready at all times of sickness to help the 
doctor in the struggle between life and death. This antidote, if I 
may so call it, is a true denizen of the invisible world, and lives at 
once to save andtodestroy. We have already seen how the Ameba, 
although so senseless, is able to provide itself with necessary nourish- 
ment, by drawing into its little interior imperceptible particles of 
food. Here, in the perfected human organism, amid the specialised 
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cells of the human tissue and blood, exist amceboid cells distinguishable 
from the blood cells by their pale hue and greater size. Ina manner 
similar to that already described, they are ever on the outlook for 
stray microbes of disease which they draw inside their transparent 
interiors to digest and get rid of by degrees. They are technically 
known as phagocytes, but more humorously as ‘ the police,’ as they 
are always ready to ‘take up’ unauthorised intruders. When an 
injury takes place and bacteria find an entrance through the broken 
skin, giving rise to inflammation, the white cells begin to swarm to 
the front, and in the case of an abscess form a wall round the injured 
part to prevent the advance of the enemy. In sickness, when the 
fever is high and the pulse is quick, then there is reason to fear that 
the pathogenic organisms are gaining ground, and that the defence 
is yielding to the attack. Another powerful means of defence against 
the development of disease, when it has once entered the system, 
lies in the resisting power of healthy blood. Thus, the further we 
pursue these studies, the more we see the necessity of looking to the 
sanitary surroundings of our homes, and attending generally to the 
recognised laws of health. 

In acknowledging the vast importance of these researches, all 
thoughtful persons will learn with satisfaction that various scientific 
bodies and schools are combining to establish an Institute of Pre- 
ventive Medicine in our own country. The following excerpts from 
the draft of appeal to the public will indicate the objects in view :-— 


It is felt that the foundation in this country of an Institute in which investiga- 
tions on the causes and best means of preventing and curing infectious diseases can 
be carried on, and in which protective material can be prepared in sufficient quantity 
to supply the national wants, has become necessary. It is, surely, neither fitting 
nor politic for England to be dependent on the national Laboratories of France and 
Germany for obtaining the means of preventing and curing infectious diseases. It 
is, indeed, a reproach to this country that in a matter of such vast importance to 
the nation we should be behind France, Germany, Russia, Italy, Spain, Switzerland, 
Roumania, or Brazil, which countries are already provided with Institutes of this 
kind. 

One reason for this apparent neglect of our own best interests is not far to seek. 
An Institute of the kind proposed costs a large sum of money, not only for initial 
charges, but also for efficient maintenance. 

In foreign countries the State provides the funds necessary for such objects, 
but in England the State does not usually take the initiative in matters of this 
kind. The Committee hope, however, in view of the national character of the 
proposed Institute, that the Government will do something towards its establishment 
and endowment. 

Before appealing to the Government the Executive Committee have thought it 
advisable to submit the project to certain representative scientific and medical 
bodies. 

The President and Council of the Royal Society, having had the subject of the 
proposed Institute before them, passed the following resolution on the 19th of 
December, 1889 :— 

‘That the President and Council learn with satisfaction that steps are being 
taken to establish an Institution in which researches in Bacteriology and into the 
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nature and prevention of infective diseases can be carried on, and hope that, at 
some future time, they may find it within their power to aid such researches by 
material support.’ 

In making this appeal the concluding words of the address delivered before the 
International Medical Congress at Berlin by Professor Koch, whose researches in 
Bacteriology are of such world-wide interest and promise, may be appropriately 
reproduced :— 

‘ Allow me, therefore, to conclude this address with the expression of a wish 
that the nations may measure their strength on this field of labour and of war 
against the smallest, but most deadly, foes of the human race, and that in this 
struggle for the weal of all mankind one nation may always strive to surpass 
another in the successes which it achieves.’ : 

The proposed Institute will enable our country to take her due share in this 
noble competition. 


In hoping, at some future time, to follow where others have 
led, let us meanwhile feel grateful to those great men across the 
Channel who have sacrificed so much health and strength in un- 
veiling truth, and showing us the wondrous workings of nature as 
revealed to us in the Infinitely Little. 


EL1IzaA PRIESTLEY. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


‘TRUSTS’: AN ALARM. 


No contrast could well be stronger than that which is presented by 
a consideration of the material condition of the great mass of the 
people of this country in the earlier part of this century, and that in 
which they now live. 

What was the former condition ? 

Any one moderately acquainted with the state of the people in 
the early part of this century will recognise as correctly descriptive 
the following extracts from a careful historian of this period :— 


The people of England were taxed to the last degree of endurance. 

The people were in the deepest distress. 

The price of the quartern loaf, of inferior quality, was21d. The poor fed almost 
exclusively on potatoes (1800). 

The terrible burden of taxation (1808). 

The country never was so poor ; people were dying of starvation (1811). 

England and Ireland were starving, and each winter famine was slaying its 
thousands (1815). 

. in the midst of the most appalling and wide-spread distress . . . the im- 
poverished population had not money to buy bread, much less other things, Trade 
was at a standstill. The streets of the towns were crowded with beggars by day 
and by night; a cry of ‘ Bread or blood’ was rising oven all the land, and, to crown 
the universal misery, the harvest was bad (1816). 


And speaking of a later period (1830) he says that work ‘ was scarce, 
and wages low.’ 


So low indeed were wages at the time, not only of agricultural labourers, but 
artisans as well, that the great bulk of the working classes were in a state of semi- 
pauperism, To the agricultural and working classes the conditions of life were so 
hard that it is a wonder they managed to live at all. 


Such was the condition of the people then ;—what is it now? 
Employment is abundant. Wages are good. The purchasing power 
of those wages is greater, the comfort of the working classes is im- 
measurably augmented, the hours of labour are shorter—in a word, 
the change is so great and beneficial that for rioting we have peace, 
and for fierce discontent and disaffection we have well-being, and an 
almost universal disposition to seek redress of remaining wrongs by 
law-abiding and constitutional means. 
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What is it that has wrought this great, this beneficent change in 
our condition? It may be fully though concisely stated in two words 
—‘ Fiscal Legislation.’ 

I speak of matters within the knowledge of every intelligent 
man when I describe the fiscal legislation of the past fifty years as 
one of constant remission of taxation. One writer, I remember, 
said that taxation exceeding fifty millions had been remitted in Mr. 
Gladstone’s budgets alone, leaving, of course, out of the account the 
remissions of Pitt, Sir Robert Peel, and others. We may note here 
that not only was England blessed with great and upright statesmen, 
but that their labours for the commonwealth were made operative by 
a singularly generous and unselfish feeling in the upper and middle — 
classes, who took upon themselves the burden of the income tax, in 
order to render these great changes of fiscal policy possible. 

This process is so complete that, whereas the tariff in the early 
part of this century contained more, I think, than 2,000 articles upon 
which import duty was levied, it now contains only six. The duties 
on the others have been abolished. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that when the abolition or the 
reduction of a duty on an imported article, as timber or tea, enables 
the consumers of those articles to supply themselves at a greatly 
reduced cost, the effect of the remission of duty ends there. 

1. This is only the first part of the effect of such remission, and 


not by any means the largest part of it. 

2. The next result of the change is a greatly augmented consump- 
tion of the article in question. Tea will illustrate this, The duty has 
undergone many changes, and a great increase of consumption, and 
so of importation, has always followed a reduction of the duty. 


In 1810 the duty was 3s. 10d., the quantity imported 19,000,000 Ibs. 
» 1830 a 2s, Gd., fa » 80,000,000 Ibs. 
», 1860 ” 1s. 6d., ” 5 78,000,000 Ibs. 
» 1880 3 6d., a 55 167,000,000 lbs. 


The present duty is fourpence per pound. Our consumption 
was in 1881, 167,700,000 lbs. Judging from the past, the remis- 
sion of the duty now charged would not only cheapen tea, but 
would result in an increased consumption of probably 60,000,000 lbs. 
—i.e, the nation through its units would order from abroad an in- 
creased supply worth, say, 3,000,000/. 

3. But this must be paid for; and as our imports are paid for by 
our exports, this order so given for tea secures for us ipso facto 
orders for our manufactures to a like amount; this is inevitable, for 
even if the tea were in the first instance paid for by cash, gold, yet 
as we do not produce gold in our country, and as we had none too 
much when the order was given, we should have to buy back a like 
amount of gold from somewhere, and that gold would of necessity 
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have to be paid for in manufactures, for to pay for gold with gold 
would leave us as we were. 

This point cannot be too strongly insisted upon. 

4. But that is not all. To produce the manufactures necessary 
to pay for this increased order for tea, would give increased employ- 
ment to our own workpeople, whether at the loom or in the coal- 
mine, at the foundry or in the machine shop, or in our unrivalled 
potteries &e. 

5. The money paid in wages in this way not only increases the 
comfort of the actual recipients, but in its exchange by the latter for 
the unacknowledged necessaries of life, additional employment is given 
to other classes of workmen, and so on, in an ever-widening circle. 

6. Many other industries would also be nourished largely in the 
process indicated, and in a scarcely less direct manner: for example, 
the shipowner would benefit, and when the commodity bought was 
bulky and its transmission expensive, as in the case of timber, would 
benefit largely. Where also the imported goods were paid for by 
bulky commodities (as coals) which are expensive to transmit, this 
indirect advantage would again become apparent. The importation 
of some of our imports is no longer impeded by any import duties 
whatever, as timber; others are relieved by partial remission, as tea ; 
and the importation of each class has been very largely augmented. 
We cannot (except in a most temporary sense) pay for our importa- 
tions with gold; eventually and in the long run our importations 
must be, and are, paid for by our exports. 

To enable us to consider this subject in its broadest aspect, I will 
speak of England as of the one part, and of all other nations as of 
the other part. 

Sometimes when foreign governments adopt a tariff which im- 
poses high duties on goods which we export (the motive is altogether 
immaterial) it is called a ‘ hostile tariff.’ That does not matter one 
strawtous. Their subjects must take an equivalent amount in value 
of our goods in payment of our purchases of their goods, so that 
even if a hundred per cent. duty was levied on our goods all the 
world round, those duties would not hurt us at all. Their absolutely 
sole result would be to tax and impoverish their own subjects. They 
would not reduce the payment to be made to our people for their 
goods, nor would they diminish the demand for our goods one 
iota below the amount necessary to pay for our imports. The volume 
of every nation’s trade is in its own hands entirely; it has only to 
remove impediments to the entry of imports in order to secure an 
equivalent demand for its own productions. 

But not only is hostility impotent to injure, but friendliness is 
equally impotent to serve us. 

Duty or no duty, all that foreigners could buy of us is limited 
{not by their good or ill will, but) by the amount of our purchases of 
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them, which require to be settled for. And this we have in our 
own hands, as one and all foreigners are glad to sell their goods. 

Our power to purchase has been largely extended during the 
past fifty years by the enlightened statesmen this nation has been 
favoured with. 

Seeing that hostile tariffs cannot keep out our goods (witness the 
expansion of our trade concurrently with so-called hostile tariffs), and 
that friendly tariffs are equally impotent, per se, to let them in—that 
the volume of our exports is determined, and this with precision, by 
the amount of our purchases abroad, our policy is, plainly, to increase 
the latter by further remissions of duty on imports. To this end I 
would gladly see the duties on tea, coffee and cocoa abolished, even 
if it were necessary to add the revenue so sacrificed to the National 
Debt—or rather, that the reduction of the National Debt should to 
that amount be arrested. It may be said that the tea &c. would be 
consumed. No doubt, but they would have been paid for by British 
labour—national parsimony is national poverty—and the indirect 
augmentation of British labour all round would be very great. This 
would not be improvident. The value of an estate is not measured 
by its indebtedness alone, but by the amount by which assets pre- 
ponderate ; and by allowing our capitalists to retain their consols 
instead of investing (!) their funds abroad, we should keep the capital 
of the country pro tanto within its own borders. 

The most deadly tariff we could devise against the rest of the 
world, supposing we legislated for their hurt and not for our own benefit, 
would be a tariff which imposed no import duties whatever upon 
anything they could send us, but one which allowed and even encou- 
raged them in sending us, and inducing our people to buy, to the 
utmost all they can send, the consumption of which is not harmful, 
seeing that they must tuke pay for it all in our manufactures. If 
after that foreign governments chose to make their subjects pay 
further in addition to the price they will certainly have to pay us, 
that is their own affair, and does not concern or affect us at all. 

To summarise: the enlightened fiscal policy of the last fifty 
years has— 

(i.) Very greatly cheapened all things we have to import ; 

(ii.) Enormously increased the imports consumed by us; 

(iii.) Greatly augmented the demand for our manufactures, and 
so increased the employment of our people, and it has benefited not 
only those directly affected, but in gradually diminishing degree the 
whole of the people of these islands. 

I do not know whether the enlightened statesmen it has been our 
happiness to possess were directly interested in augmenting our foreign 
trade by their remission of duties, but one thing is certain, that greatly 
as their policy has directly increased the welfare of the people, it 
has in a much larger degree been beneficially operative in its indirect 
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and consequential results than it was in its more immediate and 
obvious effects. 

But if this is true, where is the proof of it ? 

It lies in the augmented volume of our imports. Given the im- 
ports—and these to a large extent depend upon ourselves and wise 
legislation, and are altogether beyond the influence of envious rivals— 
given, I say, the imports, the exports can take care of themselves. 
Foreigners must needs take our manufactures in volume equal to our 
imports. 

I will show this augmentation, the direct result of total remission 
of import duties in timber, and the result of partial remission in tea. 
Our average annual import of timber for the first forty years of this 
century amounted to 22,000,000 cubic feet; for the next forty years 
they amounted to an annual average of 193,000,000 cubic feet, and 
now probably exceed 300,000,000 (in 1881 they were 290,000,000). 
This is what total remission has done. 

Now for partial remission. Our average annual import of tea for 
the first forty years of this century amounted to 24,840,000 lbs. ; for 
the next forty years our imports averaged per annum 103,453,000 lbs. 
and now is probably over 200,000,000 (in 1881 it was 167,700,000). 
This is what reduction of duty has done. 

We will now consider the total import for a similar period. Our 
average annual import trade for the first forty years of this century 
amounted to 42,212,000/.; for the next forty years the average 
annual amount was 221,000,000/. 

I do not lose sight of the greater facilities for transmission afforded 
by steam navigation during the latter period; but this advantage 
was not a monopoly of England. Other nations possessed this advan- 
tage equally with us, and what do we find there ? ! 

Meantime, seeing that it was not long since steamers, the com- 
bined length of which was over three miles, were laid up in the 
Mersey for want of freight, it is obvious that ships do not create 
commerce so much as commerce creates shipping. 

Seeing, then, that we have obtained such incalculable benefit from 
these successive remissions of taxation, what should we say or do if 
it could be shown— 

That we are in peril of having this beneficent policy of remission 
reversed ? 

That taxation should not only be reimposed, but in very much 
greater amount ? 

And that even so, the taxation levied should not reach the 
National Exchequer, but that national needs should still remain to 
be provided for ? 


* I cannot get any statistics of the import trade of foreign countries, even in the 
House of Commons Library, anterior to 1866, so this must go for the present. 
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It seems to me that it would be impossible to exaggerate the 
gravity of this situation, if it is the case that all this is not only 
possible but probable, not only probable but imminent. 

For some years many American merchants, or rather speculators, 
tired of the gradual accumulation of gain by ordinary commerce, 
have combined, and by the employment of large capital have inter- 
cepted various commodities in their transit from the producers to the 
consumers. They then, being in a position to ‘control the market,’ 
were able to charge the public whatever they pleased. This was 
called making a ‘ring’ or a ‘corner.’ Frequently they cleared great . 
gain; sometimes they failed to do so, and encountered more or less 
loss; and sometimes, as in copper, both results ensued; the usual 
price of 39/. or 40/. per ton for copper having been forced up to 901- 
per ton (entailing great losses to the consumers of copper), the ring 
or syndicate cleared immense gain at the outset, but the demand 
giving way owing to substitutes having been found, they encoun- 
tered losses too great to be borne, and came to grief, to the great 
satisfaction of all except the members of the syndicate. 

From special and temporary enterprises of this nature, they 
settled down about three years ago to more permanent work, and 
sought by buying up the sources of supply of an article of commerce 
the production of which and other sources of which were limited (say, 
by geographical boundaries &c.), or where the agencies for producing 
the article were not too numerous, to put themselves in a position 
to bleed the public at their own will, and this permanently. 

These enterprises they called Trusts. 

I have been endeavouring for some time to collect the names of 
these ‘ Trusts,’ as they are called, but have only been partially 
successful. For instance, I have not obtained the name of more 
than one, I think, which was formed before the middle of 1888, 
nor is my list up to date, nor, as the names of the trusts given have 
been compiled by a private individual from unofficial sources, can it 
be considered complete, even for the period investigated. 

From 1888, however, they have been very busy indeed. The 
editor of The Republic, of St. Louis, Missouri, says that these 
corporations now include no less than $ 2,000,000,000, or consider- 
ably more than two-thirds of the entire manufacturing capital of 
the United States. The following is a list of the trusts organised in 
the United States in 1888-89 :— 

Twine Trust.—Composed of thirty-two corporations, organised under the laws 
of New York as a single corporation, ‘The American Cordage Company.’ 
Organisation completed about March 1889. 

Sugar Trust.—Reorganised in October 1889 as ‘The Sugar Refineries Com- 
pany.’ It controlled seventy-nine per cent. of the American consumption of refined 
sugar in 1888, 


Barbed Wire Trust.—Organised by John M. Gates, of St. Louis, and others, 
3L2 
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in November 1889, as ‘The Federal Steel Company,’ embracing Barbed Wire 
Corporations at St. Louis, Burlington, Salem, Cincinnati, Brooklyn, and other 
places. Capital stated at $12,000,000. 

Wire Rod Trust.—Embracing nine mills. 

Steel Trusts.—‘ Bessemer Steel Association,’ embracing makes of heavy blooms 
and slabs; ‘Merchants’ Steel Association,’ finished steel; ‘ Western Steel of 
Chicago ;’ ‘Ohio Steel.’ Combination organised by English capital. 

Forge Companies Trust.—Reported by American Manufacturer, November 
1889, embracing eighty per cent. of works. 

Mineral Water Trust.—Organisation reported November 1889, representing 
capital of $25,000,000. Soda Water Trust, embracing sixteen corporations. Re- 
ported the 3lst of December, 1889. 

Tin Syndicate.—Organised in California in 1889 by English capital. 

Tin Plate Trust.—Organised in 1883. 

Borax Trust.—Organised 1888-89, 

Rubber Boot and Shoe Trust.—The organisation of this trust was reported 
from Boston, the 9th of August, 1889, part of the capital furnished being that of an 
English syndicate. The English interest was stated at $3,000,000. On the 2nd of 
February last the trust decided on an advance of ten per cent. 

Mechanical Rubber Goods Trust. 

Canned Meat and Dressed Beef Trust of New York. 

Coffin Trust. 

Paper Trust.—Reported the 6th of June, 1889, as a combination between 
English and American manufacturers. 

Cotton Oil Trust. 

Butchers’ Supply Trust. 

Cracker, Cake and Biscuit Trusts. 

Coke Trust of Pennsylvania. 

The Shot Trust, 

‘Lhe Linseed Oil Trust.—The trust has its headquarters at Chicago, and virtually 
controls the market. 

The Label Printing Trust. 

Tobacco Trust. 

Cigarette Trust. 

Nitro-Glycerine Trust. 

Cartridge Trust. 

Smelting and Refining Trust—Embracing the leading smelting works of the 
country. 

Book Trust. 

Oatmeal Trust. 

Pickle Packing Trust. 

Jute Bagging Trust. 

Cut Nail Trust.—Embracing all the cut nail mills except one at Belleville, Il., 
and one or two others. 

Straw Board and Paper Trust. 

Envelope Trust. 

Wrapping Paper Trust. 

Flour Mill Trust. 

White Lead Trust. 

Copper Trust. 

Plough Trust. 

Sewer Pipe Trust. 

White Granite Ware Trust. 

Standard Oil Trust. 

Spring Bed and Mattress Combination. 
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Window-Glass Trust. 

Vapour Stove Trust. 

American Axe and Edge-Tool Trust.—It has made several heavy advances in 
prices since its organisation in February 1890. 

Canned Goods Trust.—Organised in March 1889. 

Starch Trust.—Part of the money was invested by an English syndicate. 

Salt Trust. 

Table-Glass and Crockery Trust. 

Dressed Beef Trust of Chicago. 

Distillers’ Trust. 

Cattle Feeders’ Trust. 

Screw Trust. 

School Slate Trust. 

Oil-Cloth Trust. 

Wrought-Iron Pipe Trust. 

Paper Bag Trust. 

Pearl Barley Trust, and the 

Steel Rail Trust. . 

Making seventy-one large combinations, some of which include 
many others. The seventy-one include together 418 other trusts, 
in all 490, in two years! 

What is the first thing done by a trust after its incorporation ? 
The first thing done is to greatly raise the prices. 

When the advanced price brings down the demand the production 
is curtailed; thus ‘The Window Glass Trust’ on the 13th of January, 
1890, at Findlay, Ohio, agreed to shut down enough mills to still 
further advance prices. 
~ And when the profits rise so as to make the managers of the 
Trust ashamed, they water the stock. This process may be explained 
thus: Suppose a trust consists of one thousand shares of a hundred 
dollars each, and the profit available for dividend is 40,000 dollars ; 
instead of declaring a dividend of 40 per cent. the managers issue 
another thousand shares fully paid up (there is in reality nothing 
paid on the latter) to the holders of the original thousand. They 
can now divide 20 per cent. on the technically watered stock, and so 
avoid inconvenient remarks. Besides, a share is more easily sold— 
the buyer imagines he is getting a hundred dollars’ worth of property, 
whereas he is only getting fifty dollars’ worth of property and fifty 
dollars’ worth of power to plunder. 

Thus it is stated that the twenty millions’ worth of property in 
the refineries owned by the ‘ Sugar Trust ’ has been watered so heavily, 
that it now stands at fifty-two millions! ‘The Cotton Oil Trust,’ 
which embraces hundreds of subsidiary trusts, is also heavily watered. 
The ‘ Straw Board and Paper Trust’ is stated to have a ‘ conspiracy 
capital’ of six millions of dollars. And so on. 

But it may be asked, ‘ How is it that the formation of these trusts 
has proceeded with such amazing rapidity ?’ 

The explanation is very simple. The process of combination is 
easy, and cupidity greatly facilitates it. The principal persons in a 
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given trade or industry are either convened or waited upon, and 
they are asked if they are ready for a ‘combine.’ They are. Valuers 
are appointed to value all the plants or businesses. They will pro- 
bably be valued at double their worth (this obviates the necessity of 
afterwards watering the stock); the principal thing is, not that they 
should be valued with accuracy as to their intrinsic worth, but 
accurately in relation to each other—that is all—and this process is 
not difficult if the same valuers pronounce upon each and all. 

But it may be asked, ‘ Have any steps been taken in America to 
check this movement?’ Yes, many of the States have passed laws 
making these combinations, which they call ‘ conspiracies’ against 
the commonwealth, illegal, enacting imprisonment against the 
persons implicated, and also their ‘accomplices.’ But, ‘ under the 
Federal Constitution, one State must give full credit to the Acts of 
another ;’ Kansas cannot arrest as conspirators under anti-trust laws 
those who have organised their conspiracies of a large number of 
corporations as a single corporation under the laws of New York. If 
a combination is made illegal in one State it is dissolved, and re- 
formed in another, where it has not been as yet legislated against. 
And even if all the States were to pass these repressive laws, any 
considerable number of these trusts uniting could form themselves 
into a corporation under any State’s laws, and so secure protection. 
The people who form these trusts, it must be borne in mind, 
produce nothing and distribute nothing, they simply come between 
the producing classes in America and the consuming class. It 
would be an abuse of terms, therefore, to speak of these corpora- 
tions—as they do—as commercial operations. Commerce has been 
defined by the highest living authority as ‘the obtaining an ad- 
vantage whilst conferring a boon;’ these trusts do indeed obtain 
an advantage, which will rapidly crush the consuming class into 
utter poverty; but they confer no boon whatever upon the com- 
munity, in which their continued existence is an enormous national 
peril. Many people imagine that the McKinley tariff arose from an 
imperfect apprehension of true commercial policy, and look with more 
or less of hope to the spread of intelligence for its repeal. This, 
however, is not the case. The managers of these trusts having pro- 
tected their associated trades against competition within the borders 
of the United States, conceived the bolder idea of forming a tariff 
which, whilst securing them from outside competition, should give 
them great powers to raise their already inflated prices, and finding 
that a considerable portion of the population of the United States 
were what is called ‘ protectionists,’ they cunningly availed them- 
selves of this fact, and talking of ‘ protection to native industries,’ 
have deliberately exploited the protectionist party, and have literally 
bought the way of the McKinley Bill through the Legislature by an 
‘unexampled’ expenditure of ‘The Corruption Fund.’ 
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It must not be supposed, however, that Americans, although first 
in the field as organisers of capital, are without imitators in Europe, 
in London. 

Thus the ‘ Steel Trusts’—Bessemer Steel Association, Merchants’ 
Steel Association, Western Steel of Chicago, and Ohio Steel—were 
organised by English capital. So was the ‘Tin Syndicate of Cali- 
fornia.’ Englishmen also provided three millions of dollars towards 
founding ‘The Rubber Boot and Shoe Trust.’ The ‘ Paper Trust’ 
was formed by Englishmen and Americans combined. A Minneapolis 
telegram states of the ‘Flour Mill Trust’ that its organisers were 
an English syndicate with a capital of ten millions of dollars. The 
organisers, now called in America ‘conspirators,’ are very retiring. © 
They carefully keep out of sight. But as the operators are not 
quite all of them Americans, so America is not the only place 
cursed by them. In Germany, in France, and in England they are 
busy while I write in prospecting for opportunity. 

Now, assuming, as we are entitled to do, that members of these 
combinations were making a legitimate profit before the combinations 
were formed, we find that to that profit they added by combination 
an increase of profit which, as far as I can tell, certainly did not fall 
short of ten per cent. all round upon the value of their commodities. 
What an enormous total this world amount to over the combined 
manufacturing industries of the United States, I leave to Mr. Giffen. 
But, not content with this, the master spirits of the movement, 
whose breadth of view is remarkable, conceived a bolder and 
wider application of the principle upon which they had hitherto 
worked. This was, that, having secured themselves against internal 
competition between manufacturers of the United States, they pro- 
ceeded to erect a protective barrier around themselves which should 
effectually exclude foreign competition also, and so enable them to 
still further raise their prices, and prey upon the American people. 
These gentlemen, taking advantage of the fact that, perhaps, a half 
of the American people were honestly in favour of protection, com- 
bined in a project for a foreign tariff which should deal out all round 
power to raise prices in varying amounts from 10 per cent. up to 
150 per cent., the amount probably having reference to the sum 
subscribed to what is called in America the ‘ Corruption Fund.’ This 
was done under the flag of ‘protection to native industry.’ The 
result was a measure which was literally bought through the American 
Parliament by what is freely described in American papers as an 
‘unexampled expenditure of money.’ This measure is called the 
McKinley tariff. It is curious to observe in this measure the very 
varying amounts which these trusts were empowered by law to levy 
upon the public. It ranges from 150 per cent. as in the cases of the 
*Meat Trust ’ and the ‘ Window Glass Trust,’ and 125 per cent. as in 
the ‘Sewer Pipe Trust,’ down to a modest 10 per cent. as in the 
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case of the ‘ Twine Trust.’ No other trust, however, is protected in 
its power to plunder the American people to a less extent than 20 
per cent.; whilst the average of the fifteen trusts here following, 
which is all I have been able to obtain ? (the rest being quoted as per 
ton or per gallon, or some other measure of quantity, not ad valorem), 
gives no less than 534 per cent. These fifteen trusts are :— 















The Twine Trust . . 10 percent. | FlourTrust . . . 25 percent. 
Rubber Trust . ° a | Sewer Pipes Trust . aaa 
Coffin Trust . , er Potteries Trust Fe ~— 
OilTrut. . . . 2% «4, #=%‘| Beds&.Trut . . 4 ,, 
Meat Trust . . .150 ,, | WindowGlassTrust .150 ,, 
Book Trust . ‘ ae. yy | Stoves &c. Trust . . aS 
Straw Board Trust . —? ee | Axe & Edge-Tools Trust. 45 ,, 


Envelopes Trust . - 20 






The annual gains of these monopolists, it will be obvious, are 
almost incalculable. Perhaps the most remarkable instance is that 
of one of the proprietors of the ‘Standard Oil Trust.’ This 
corporation commenced with a capital of 2,500,000 dollars, with 
which they bought up the major part of the mineral oil wells, and 
with them succeeded, by underselling, in so reducing the price of 
the remaining ones as to make them an easy prey. The annual 
profits of this gentleman alone are stated to be nine millions of 
dollars. This no doubt is an extreme case, but as the combina- 
tions of the trusts are taking from the public many times the amount 
of the Federal and the States taxation combined, it is clear that the 
profits to individuals must be, and are, prodigious. Well might 
President Cleveland say, ‘I abhor trusts! ’—language so strong, that 
when I read it first I could not understand it. It is now, however, 
more intelligible. 

If the McKinley Bill, passed for the benefit of individuals and 
supported by the whole Protectionist party of the United States— 
many of whom supposed the interests of the country would be pro- 
moted by this so-called protection to native industry—does not knock 
this pestilent heresy out of their wooden heads, I think nothing will. 

As an illustration of the all-pervading effect of this movement, I 
may say that in a recent despatch from Chicago the prevalence and 
fatal effects of influenza were referred to, with the announcement 
that the usual death-rate per week had been increased by 150, and 
a week afterwards it was stated that the epidemic having increased 
in severity, no less than 300 additional deaths had occurred during 
the week over the normal rate. It was then added (quite seriously) 
that it was feared that the Coffin Trusts (embracing sixty corpora- 
tions) would put up the price of coffins. 

I fear that Americain this matter is in very evil case, for although 


2 I quote again from the Republic of St. Louis. 
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several of the States have legislated against these trusts, enacting 
imprisonment to the ‘ conspirators’ and their ‘ accomplices,’ yet-— 


as under the Federal Constitution one State must give full credit to the Acts of 
another, Missouri cannot arrest as conspirators under its anti-trust laws those who 
have organised their conspiracy of a hundred corporations as a single corporation 
under the laws of New York, 


or any other State. 

Though sympathising with the American people who are suffer- 
ing under these wolfish capitalists, I must limit my attention to the 
incidence of this movement upon English interests. This epidemic 
of rapacity has reached Europe, and although it has not as yet made 
much progress, it is to be expected that it may, as in America, take 
a forward movement with unexpected rapidity. It has appeared in 
Germany, but there the operators do not seem to have been gifted 
with the same tact which has characterised the American operators. 
The latter would not have exposed themselves by attacking powerful 
corporations, and they would also, probably, have attempted to secure 
the silence of those leaders of opinion who might be likely to give 
trouble, by giving them a share in the plunder. In North Germany 
a trust was formed of colliery proprietors, and of course the general 
public are helpless in their hands; but the North German Lloyd 
Steam Navigation Company are reported to have ordered 70,000 tons 
of coals from Cardiff, which they are now taking, and the Hamburg 
American Packet Line are also getting a large quantity of fuel from 
the same place. 

In England, however, this movement is still in its infancy, and 
prompt measures may probably avert the terrible calamity which has 
overtaken the American people. I am not aware at present of any 
trusts which have been formed in this country successfully, except 
one combining the owners of salt mines, and another combining the 
manufacturers of alkali. The effect of the combination among the 
owners of salt mines has resulted in an increase of price, so far as I 
ean ascertain, of 75 per cent. (5s. to 8s. 9d.). 

It appears to me that we in England should arouse ourselves 
promptly to the danger of this position. I think that a select com- 
mittee or a royal commission should be constituted, without loss of 
time, to inquire into the whole of this subject. It should have 
ample powers to send for persons, papers, and records, and should be 
empowered to take evidence on oath, and to require evidence from 
unwilling witnesses. 

Attempts have been made in England to organise colliery 
proprietors, the owners of flour mills, &c., on the American model. 
One cannot contemplate without dismay the profit they could and 
would secure in these two articles alone ; and also the widespreading 
effects of an advance in prices which the monopolists would exact. 
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Gentlemen who have been approached on this subject by these con- 
spirators could give evidence of great value. With regard to the flour 
mills of the country, I may say that it is within my own recollection 
that the monopoly of the right of grinding corn in their ‘ soke ’ mills 
for Wakefield, and one or two surrounding townships, which was 
enjoyed by the Pilkington family under some ancient charter, was 
found to be so onerous, that the Corporation of Wakefield obtained 
an Act of Parliament for buying it up in 1853. The Corporation 
paid to the Pilkington family no less than 18,000/. for this purpose. 
Wakefield is not a very large town: what would the cost of Man- 
chester or Sheffield be? The impost or mulcture was only ;1; for flour 
and ,),; part for crushing malt and shelling oats. For this the grind- 
ing was done. Does any one suppose these monopolists would be 
eontent with this rate of payment, if they got the flour mills into 
their hands? For the present they have failed, but unless prevented 
they will certainly succeed eventually both with flour and coal, and 
also many other things, for the profits of a trust once formed are 
almost fabulous. 

The committee or commission to which I have referred should, I 
think, lose no time in taking the measure of the whole subject, and 
reporting to Parliament in time for some tentative Act restraining 
the formation of these trusts in England for a year at least, to be 
passed in this session of Parliament. Otherwise, I greatly fear that 
before Christmas next we may have these missionaries of extortion 
in full and successful practice throughout the land. Let us not 
throw away the magnificent good fortune which has been secured to 
us by enlightened and self-denying legislation, and with it an 
incalculable amount of the income and property of this country. 
Enormous fortunes are being made in America out of these 
monopolies, at a cost to the general public, more especially the poor, 
which it is fearful to contemplate. 

I entreat the instant and earnest attention of economists and 
legislators to a calamity which is at once fearful, menacing, and 
imminent, or we shall find too late that, whereas our fiscal legis- 
lation has wellnigh cast out the one devil of imperial taxation from 
the homes of the poor, we have by want of watchfulness and care 
allowed seven other devils, each worse than the first, to enter in and 
take possession. 


SAMUEL PLIMSOLL. 





IS IT ARISTOTLE’S TOMB? 


WueEn the possibility, and even the probability, that the tomb I was - 
excavating at Eretria, last month, was that of the great philosopher 
Aristotle, flashed through my mind, the thrill of excitement and joy 
was at once modified by the fear and dread of the effect which such 
a piece of news would create throughout the learned world. It 
seemed to be too good to be true; and the further coincidence of the 
possible discovery of the philosopher’s remains, following immediately 
upon the footsteps of the discovery of the manuscript of his Athenian 
politics, smacked so much of the ‘ prearranged’ as at once to invite 
the charge of imposture. 

I remembered the prejudicial effect of the hasty publication of 
striking discoveries in the past history of archeological science; I 
realised with unusual vividness the sceptical habit and tendency 
towards intellectual pessimism which marks the conscientious world 
of thought; and the result was a reaction from sanguine joy into a 
great depressed fear. I feared for my science, and I feared lest 
the result of my discovery should be, on the one hand, the spreading 
of sensational reports, and the encouragement of loose and hasty 
reasoning; on the other hand, that pernicious episode in the 
history of each truth which is born—namely, the creation - of 
artificial antitheses, of opposed parties, where all should be 
friendly co-operation. I feared for the institution which I repre- 
sented, that it should be supposed to encourage loose scientific 
discipline. I feared for myself, that I should be considered as not 
possessed of that sobriety and intellectual control and morality 
which are the highest virtues of all men of science. Accordingly, I 
endeavoured to withhold the facts from the public, pending the 
careful elaboration of the material, and the final official publication 
of the results of my excavation, in the journals of the American 
Archeological School. But the news leaked out to Chalkis, whence 
a telegram announcing the discovery of the tomb of Aristotle 
was published in the Athenian newspapers. I at once wrote to 
contradict these reports, as being premature. Since then I found 
that the original report and my contradiction had, with various modi- 
fications, been spread throughout the European press, and I felt driven 
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to send a preliminary notice to the New York Nation, in which I put 
as strongly as I could the facts which seemed to militate against the 
attribution of the tomb I had excavated to that of the philosopher 
Aristotle. In this notice I may have overshot the mark in a 
negative direction. On the whole, I have found that it will be im- 
possible to delay the publication of the discovery much longer, and I 
have already given information on the subject which will lead to 
further discussion. 

When the editor of this Review invited me to make a summary 
statement of the facts bearing upon the question, I felt that it might 
be in the interest of truth to give a preliminary account of the dis- 
covery at once, and thus to avoid the inaccuracies which will inevit- 
ably follow on all accounts made at second hand. But I wish to 
state distinctly, that this account is but preliminary, that much must 
be left until I have been able to study the question more thoroughly, 
and that I wish in no way to claim for this rapid account the character 
of a deliberate and final statement. I also hope that through this 
publication I may perhaps receive suggestions which will help me in 
collecting and sifting the evidence bearing on the point. 

I may state briefly the circumstances which led to the excavations 
being made on this site. 

Last summer I received a concession from the Greek authorities 
for the American School of Classical Studies at Athens to carry on 
excavations at Eretria, in the island of Eubeg, Accordingly, at the 
end of January of this year I left Athens with one of the students, 
Mr. Fossum, and began excavations at the theatre of Eretria, leaving 
Mr. Fossum in charge when I returned to Athens. 

I may here say that during all these excavations there is con- 
stantly present an inspector sent by the Greek Government. 

About the 20th of February I returned to Eretria, accompanied 
by my colleague Professor Richardson, and three other students 
(Messrs. Brownson, Pickard, and Gilbert). 

Besides excavating the very interesting theatre of Eretria, we 
began to make a careful survey of all the ancient walls of that city, 
and I proposed to make the practical study, by means of excavation, 
of the methods of interment and the structure of the graves in this 
great city of graves. The ancient tombs are the chief source whence 
nearly all the objects of antiquity which come into European markets 
are derived. But the excavations of these graves are generally 
clandestine and illicit, and consequently have not, as yet, yielded 
the scientific result which will, we may hope, in future come to 
archeology. 

It is well known that the ancient Greeks usually buried their 
dead on the roadsides, without the city walls. At Eretria there is a 
continuous succession of graves for miles and miles along the ancient 
sacred ways, which ran in different directions from the ancient city. 
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Besides the ordinary form of burial of individuals on either side of 
these roads, there are at Eretria family tombs. A family of wealth 
or distinction would make a walled enclosure of a plot facing the 
road, thus retaining this for the exclusive burial-place of its members 
for many generations. I have, for instance, come upon a grave in 
such a, family precinct at a depth of a few feet below the present 
surface of the soil, which was evidently of the Roman period. After 
excavating this grave, I have come upon a grave below it which 
might be attributed to the Macedonian period, and below this again 
there was a layer of sea-sand (generally covering a grave of the early 
Greek period), which was deposited on a larnax, which is the sarco- . 
phagus of the best of the early Greek periods, and which contained 
lekythoi and other objects of the art of the fifth century B.c. 

About half an hour’s walk from Eretria towards the modern town 
of Bathia I came upon a marble wall below the soil, which I at first 
thought, from the beauty of the architecture, might be part of the 
temple of the Amarynthian Artemis; but I soon found that this 
wall only ran for thirteen métres facing the road, then returned at 
right angles at each end, stopping at about a métre and a half to each 
of these sides. It was evident that this was not a temple, or any 
other form of known building, and I concluded that it was the 
enclosure of a family tomb; but as such, from the material and the 
beautiful workmanship, the finest specimen of such a tomb hitherto 
discovered at Eretria. The wall in its present state consists of blocks 
of marble, with a fine Greek moulding, forming a pedestal for a struc- 
ture above it, of which unfortunately (it had, no doubt, been above 
ground during the periods of later invasions) no fragment is remain- 
ing. Below this moulding are two layers of finely worked marble 
blocks, which again rest upon two layers of limestone blocks, under 
which are the smaller stones usual in Greek foundations. Nearly 
all the blocks of the wall, marble and limestone, are of the same 
dimensions (a métre and a half in length) and carefully joined. 
The limestone foundations are never meant to be visible, while the 
marble blocks, no doubt, mark the line of the original soil. From 
the top of the extant marble to the foundation stone is two and a half 
métres. The character of the masonry is that of the good work of the 
fourth century B.c. In the interior I found large blocks of poros stone 
running in layers at right angles. These had to be broken up and re- 
moved, After much difficulty and hesitation as to whether it was a 
tomb or not, towards one angle of the enclosure, at a depth of over 
two métres, I came upon a large stone sarcophagus, which had thus 
been carefully guarded by the heavy blocks of limestone placed above 
it, and in which, when opened, displaying vases peeping out over the 
earth that had fallen over the skeleton at head and foot, there was the 
glimmering of gold. Nearly the whole body of the person here buried 
was covered with leaves, of various shapes, of pure gold, which filled 
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a large handkerchief, I should say there were about 200 leaves, 
From the strigil it was evident that it was a man buried here. At 
his finger he had a gold signet ring, upon which was engraved a 
lion rampant with a star above the head and a thunderbolt at his 
feet. 

I next uncovered two other sarcophagi, besides the one first 
opened, more towards the centre of the enclosure—but this, not so 
well guarded by the superimposed blocks of stone, had been looted 
in ancient times, and it contained nothing of value. I may at once 
say that the enclosure contained six sarcophagi, of different periods, 
one of them evidently used as the receptacle for many members of 
the family. I had reason to know that the chief graves in this 
enclosure were not in the middle, but at the angles, and I accordingly 
began to dig at the south-east angle, where I found a sarcophagus 
which was partly secured under the side wall, and also had three 
layers of blocks above it. I had been prepared to expect a person 
of distinction in this grave; but when I extracted from it one gold 
diadem (a band of pure gold about an inch and a half wide, with 
repoussé patterns on it: it was fastened round the brow), and then 
another, and still another, until six were drawn out, I felt confirmed in 
my anticipation. At the head, where a portion of the skull remained, 
the earth having dissolved many of the bones, there was another diadem 
with leaves of conventionalised ivy shape attached to it; then came a 
metal pen (the only specimen I have heard of as having been found 
in Greece) about two inches long, cut and slit like a quill pen; and then 
followed two styluses for writing on wax tablets, flattened at the end 
to enable the writer to erase a mistake, of the pattern already known. 
There were a number of terra-cotta statuettes in the grave; but one I 
found at the head struck me as being unique. It represented a type 
of statues of the fourth century B.C., known as that of a philosopher 
and orator. The hands of this draped figure were folded at the side. 
It was then that, for the first time, the thrilling possibility of the 
attribution of this grave to that of the great philosopher flashed 
through my mind, for Christodoros described the statue of Aristotle 
which he saw at Constantinople as standing with folded hands. But 
this possibility was not to be thought of, and still less mentioned, 
and it seemed hopeless to find any definite confirmation, inasmuch 
as the inscription designating the name of the family of the tomb 
must have been on the superstructure of the enclosure, which had 
gone.. But the next day I excavated the grave beside this one, 
towards the centre of the enclosure, which, from its position and 
construction, is distinctly later, and at the foot of this grave, covered 
by a pilaster-like thick slab resting securely on this block, was a small 
marble slab which contained the inscription 


[B]JIOTH [A]PISTOTEAOT 
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According to the best authorities on matters epigraphical, this 
clear-cut inscription is not later than the third century B.c. This 
inscription seemed to give one name of the member of the family 
here interred, and this name is that of Aristotle. According to the 
best authorities, the great philosopher retired from Athens, after the 
charge brought against him, to Chalkis in Eubcea, where he died, in 
the year 323 B.C., of disease of the stomach. There he had possessions, 
and there he left to his second wife, Herpyllis, ‘his country house 
in the garden.’ All other accounts are considered apocryphal. Now 
Chalkis is the city immediately bordering upon Eretria, in the island 
of Eubcea, and the domains of these two cities adjoin one another. 

These are the facts bearing upon the question. 

It seemed evident to me that we here had a tomb belonging to a 
great family; that in this family tomb was the grave of a great and 
distinguished man, as is evident from the seven gold diadems ; that 
this great man was a man of letters, as is shown by the pen and 
styluses ; that this man of letters was probably a philosopher, from the 
statuette, corresponding to the description of the statue of Aristotle, 
found in the grave; that the name Aristotle occurs in that family 
tomb ; and, finally, that Aristotle died in this district, where he had 
property, and where he was, in all probability, buried. 

This certainly seems strong circumstantial evidence; but we 
must not ignore the facts which can be brought in opposition. 

First it must be stated that Chalkis is not Eretria, and this is, 
no doubt, an objection which will be felt, especially by students of 
ancient history. Everybody will at once remember the wars between 
the great rivals Chalkis and Eretria, arising out of the desire of each 
to possess the fertile Lelanthian plain. They will remember Eretria 
as the rival of Athens, and the campaign of Pericles; they will recall 
the facts of the destruction of its walls on several occasions.' But 
we must remember that after the Macedonian period this antagonism 
between the great independent states of Chalkis and Eretria no 
longer existed, that Chalkis probably became the important centre 
for the whole district. 

I have not as yet studied the question sufficiently ; but I have 
already been able to find evidence that after the fifth century B.c. there 
was a certain unity and community between thesecities. Inscriptions 
relating to Chalkis have been found at Eretria ; and the same inscrip- 
tion relating to the sanctuary of Apollo, Artemis and Leto has been 
found at Chalkis, at Eretria, at Bathia, and several miles beyond the 
latter town, showing that there was a common sanctuary to all these 
places and community existing between them. 

In the second place we must receive with some caution the 


? Our investigation of the walls proves that, in spite of Strabo, the old and new 
Eretria were on the same site. The city walls in their present state also illustrate 
each successive state of the history of the city. 
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evidence of the statuette of the philosopher ; for, in the present state 
of the study of ancient graves, we are not justified in maintaining 
that the statuettes found in a grave have an immediate and direct 
relation to the person there interred. But I may say that even at 
the present moment I have collected some evidence which tends to 
show that such a relation did subsist. 

In the third place we must remember that the name Aristotle, 
though far from being a common name, was not unique in antiquity. 
I have, even at present, come across eighteen instances of that 
name. 

These are the points which at present occur to me as being worthy 
of serious consideration before congratulating ourselves upon the un- 
doubted discovery of the greatest philosopher’s grave. 

But, on the other hand, we must be careful not to err in the 
direction of too much caution. We must ask ourselves why the 
grave of Aristotle should not be found, as well as that of any other 
obscure individual of the ancient world? In fact it is more likely 
that we should find and recognise the grave of a very distinguished 
man than that of an unknown person, because the signs and attri- 
butes of a famous grave are likely to be more numerous. 

Leaving the sphere of archzology, I would appeal to the legal 
and mathematical mind, and I feel sure that, whatever objections 
may be raised, at least a very strong probability would be accorded 
from this point of view to the claims of Aristotle on the grounds 
furnished by these excavations. I venture to say that we could not 
in the present day have hoped for better evidence for the identifica- 
tion of the grave of Aristotle, after the lapse of more than 2,000 
years. And accordingly, why should not the great Hermes Kairos— 
or, I should prefer to think, Athene—be gracious and generous to 
those who love the great Hellenic past ? 

I will not dwell upon the dramatic side of the work of the 
excavations, nor will I give an ear to the poetic aspect of the actual 
work of such archzological investigations and all that it suggests. 
It is well at the present juncture to put a curb on the emotional 
impulse, and to remain sober. For my part, I wish it to be distinctly 
understood that I do not make any final and definite statement 
whether ‘this is the tomb of Aristotle or not. I wish at present 
merely to give the facts, so that others can judge for themselves. 


CHARLES WALDSTEIN. 
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